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INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE  AND  PROGRESS. 

By  SIR  ROBERT  HADFIELD,  Bt.,  F.R.S. 


In  accepting  your  invitation  to  contribute  a few  words 
to  your  Journal,  let  me  first  say  that  I offer  hearty  con- 
xO  gratulations  upon  the  excellent  results  obtained  by  the 
Industrial  League,  and  to  wish  you  continued  successes 
in  the  great  field  which  lies  open  before  you.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  industrial  unrest  largely  springs  from  want 
of  co-ordination  between  employer  and  employed.  It  is 
a matter  of  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  at  the  head  of 
tlie  League  a Minister  of  the  Crown  ; this  at  once  bespeaks 
attention  and  shows  that  Law  and  Order  are  a main  part 
of  the  views  of  the  Society.  I say  Progress,  Progress  all 
the  time,  continued  Progress,  no  going  back,  but  it  must 
all  be  done  constitutionally. 


so  far  back  as  in  March,  1894,  when  there  was  held  in 


London  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  an 
Industrial  Conference  of  Employers  and  Employed, 
to  consider  the  formation  of  "The  Industrial  Union 
of  Employers  and  Employed.”  As  I had  been  largely 
instrumental  in  starting  the  movement,  the  delegates 
representing  both  employers  and  employed,  some 
seventy-seven  in  number,  did  me  the  honour  of  elect- 
ing me  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  Much  credit  was 
due  to,  amongst  others,  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Bushell  in  his 
work,  and  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Johnston,  who  is  happily’  still  with 
v us  and  has  been  working  hard  on  the  Industrial  Council 
to  bring  about  peace  between  employer  and  employed. 


It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  the  close  similarity 
of  the  aims  of  that  Conference  and  the  tenets  of  the 
Industrial  League. 

The  summary  of  objects  of  the  proposed  Industrial 
Union  of  1894  was  as  follows  : — 

(1)  “ To  promote  harmony  between  employer  and 
employed  by  affording  opportunities  for  each  side  to 
obtain  a better  understanding  of  the  other’s  aims  and 
difficulties,  and  to  realise  in  larger  measure  their  common 
interests." 

(2)  “ To  discuss  means  by  which,  without  detriment  to 
business,  conditions  of  Labour  and  the  opportunities  of 
Workmen  may  be  improved  and  to  make  known,  by  a 
monthly  Journal  or  otherwise,  the  results  of  experiments 
in  this  direction.” 

(3)  “ To  foster  the  establishment,  as  the  way  opens,  of 
local  branches  in  the  different  industrial  and  agricultural 
centres.” 

The  objects  of  the  Industrial  League  are  : — 

" To  bring  employer  and  employed  together,  and  to 
create  and  foster  harmonious  relationships  permitting  a 
friendly  discussion  of  industrial  problems.” 

“ Its  functions  are  mainly  educational.” 

” Its  procedure  includes  :■ — (a)  The  holding  of  Meet- 
ings to  discuss  industrial  questions.  ( b ) The  formation 
of  District  Branches  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  League 
in  particular  areas.  ( c ) The  publication  of  an  official 
Journal  and  other  literature  with  reference  to  the  work 
and  objects  of  the  League." 

There  is,  therefore  a striking  similarity  in  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  two  organisations. 

Whilst  the  " Industrial  Union,”  however,  did  not 
survive,  it  did  for  several  years  splendid  work  in  educating 
public  opinion.  The  main  reason  for  its  non-continuance 
was,  no  doubt,  too  much  ignorance  of  real  industrial  con- 
ditions on  the  part  of  the  average  employers.  The 
workers  were  willing  to  render  every  service,  and,  speaking 
personally,  I owe  to-day  most  of  my  views  on  Labour 
matters,  which  I trust  are  broad  ones,  to  the  pleasant 
relationships  I then  formed  with  Labour  representatives 
of  all  shades  of  thought. 

We  have  passed  through  a quarter  of  a century  since 
then,  of  what  one  may  term  an  educational  industrial 
revolution,  in  which  Labour  has  become  still  better 
organised  and  better  educated,  and  able  to  express  its 
desires  and  formulate  its  opinions.  Happily,  too,  em- 
ployers have  also,  by  reason  of  similar  circumstances, 
developed  a broader  conception  of  the  real  functions  of 
captains  of  industry.  All  this  culminated  during  the  war 
we  have  just  experienced.  On  the  battle  front  a fine 
example  was  given  of  universal  sacrifice  for  the  country’s 
sake.  It  was  no  question  of  employer  and  employed, 
rich  man  or  poor  man,  ranker  or  officer,  all  gave  of  their 
best  in  the  cause  of  the  country.  That  example  had  its 
reflex  on  the  civil  life  of  the  nation,  and  workers  and  em- 
ployers threw  restrictions  and  customs  aside  and  produced 
" the  goods."  [Continued  on  page  69,  col.  2.) 
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The  Industrial  League  Journal. 

Editorial  and  Advertising  Office, 

66,  Victoria  Street, 

London,  S.W.l. 

Telephone  6449  Victoria. 

The  Industrial  League  Journal  besides  being  a Journal 
of  the  activities  of  the  League,  is  a platform  for  any 
responsible  industrial  opinion.  The  Editor,  therefore,  will 
not  take  responsibility  for  all  the  opinions  expressed. 
Signed  articles  give  the  views  of  the  signatories. 

PROFITEERING  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 

It  is  not  altogether  within  the  province  of  the  Industrial 
League  to  deal  with  political  matters.  The  financial 
position  of  this  country,  however,  so  obtrudes  itself  on 
our  thoughts,  and  is  in  no  small  manner  associated  with 
industrial  unrest  that  no  apology  is  necessary  from  us 
for  referring  to  it  here.  Recent  figures  show  improvment 
in  imports  and  exports.  There  is  some  doubt  in  many 
people’s  minds  as  to  whether  the  removal  of  import 
restrictions  is  a wise  policy.  On  the  surface  it  appears 
obviously  unfair  to  our  manufacturers  who  have  made 
genuine  endeavours  to  establish  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  previously  made  in  other  countries,  but 
who  have  not  had  time  (since  the  removal  of  priority 
restrictions,  on  the  material,  operating  during  the  war)  to 
produce  the  output  and  prepare  the  market.  There  are, 
however,  a set  of  manufacturers  whose  businesses  were 
already  established,  and  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
market  to  charge  more  than  a reasonable  price  for  their 
goods.  If  the  removal  of  the  import  restrictions  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  this  phase  of  our  manufactures,  it 
would,  we  feel  sure,  receive  the  full  approval  of  all  right 
thinking  men  and  women.  Nevertheless,  it  does  appear 
to  us  that  it  is  acting  in  a most  injurious  manner  to  our 
new  industries. 

The  manufacturers  and  traders  could  fight  a better 
battle  with  the  powers  that  be  if  they  were  clear  of  the 
charge  of  profiteering,  and  we  commend  to  them  the 
action  of  the  Boot  Manufacturers  Federation  who  have 
decided  on  what  appears  to  us  as  the  only  sane  action  to 
be  adopted,  if  employers  and  manufacturers  are  earnest 
in  their  desire,  to  prevent  profiteering,  and  for  this 
country  to  be  prosperous,  contented  and  happy.  The 
following  is  the  text  of  their  decision:  — 

“ That  this  meeting  of  leather  producers,  of  boot 
manufacturers,  and  boot  distributors,  agree  to 
adopt  a voluntary  system  of  restricting  their 
profits,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  price  the  public 
pays  for  boots  and  shoes  shall  be  regulated  solely 
by  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution  ; and 
further,  that  the  manufacturers  and  distributors 
of  boots  agree  to  produce  and  distribute  a mutually 
agreed  range  of  boots  and  shoes  to  be  known  as 
national  standard  boots,  and  to  be  sold  at  fixed 
selling  prices,  stamped  on  the  soles  of  the  boots.’’ 

We  commend  this  to  all,  especially  the  manufacture! s 
and  distributors  in  all  trades  for  their  consideration. 


A FUSION  OF  FORCES. 


It  is  with  extreme  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce 
that  the  negotiations  that  have  been  taking  place  between 
the  Industrial  League  and  the  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Council  have  met  with  every  success  and  we  expect  that, 
by  the  time  this  copy  of  the  Journal  is  published  that  the 
fusion  of  the  two  bodies  will  receive  the  full  approval  of 
a General  Meeting  of  Members,  which  is  to  be  held  shortly. 

The  name  of  the  new  organisation  will  be  “The  Indus- 
trial League  and  Council.’’ 

Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  amalgamations  of  this 
land  as  overlapping  of  the  work  of  organisations  doing 
similar  propaganda  is  a waste  of  energy  and  time.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  means 
will  be  found  for  a further  fusion  of  forces  which  will 
make  one  big  useful  organisation  of  the  three  national 
movements  that  have  been  working  on  the  lines  instituted 
by  the  Industrial  League  for  some  years. 


THE  SUMMER  CONVENTION. 


The  Industrial  League  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
result  of  the  three  days’  Convention  of  Employers  and 
Employed,  held  in  August  at  Birmingham. 

As  Sir  Robert  Hadfield’s  article  shows,  this  was  not  the 
first  National  Conference  of  Employers  and  Employed 
that  has  been  held,  but  it  was  the  first  Conference  of 
Employers  and  Employed  held  to  discuss  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  “ Finance,”  “ Education,”  and  “ Labour  ” in 
their  respective  relations  to  Industry  and  Commerce.  A 
full  verbatim  report  of  the  papers  read  and  the  discussions 
thereon  is  included  in  this  issue. 

There  was  keen  and  intelligent  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  ^speeches  of  all 
who  took  part  in  the  Conference  were  full  of  enthusi- 
astic appreciation,  of  the  work  the  Industrial  League  is 
doing,  and  for  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
together.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  delegates  present 
were  from  the  Midlands,  but  a good  number  came  from 
further  afield,  places  as  far  distant  as  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Newcastle  and  Portsmouth,  to  mention  only  a few,  being 
represented.  Trade  and  Industry,  in  their  most  varied 
forms,  were  there  represented  both  from  the  Employers 
and  Employed  point  of  mew. 

At  the  Meetings  which  were  held  outside  the  Conference 
the  same  spirit  of  goodwill  and  toleration  was  in  evidence. 
At  the  Shop  Steward’s  dinner,  over  which  Mr.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  presided,  an  overflow  sitting  for  the 
dinner  had  to  be  arranged.  After  dinner  a number  of 
tables  had  to  be  cleared  away  and  the  overflow  party 
were  able  to  attend  to  hear  the  speeches.  Seldom  have 
those  connected  with  the  League  heard  such  good  speeches 
and  seen  such  enthusiasm  displayed.  The  Executive 
Committee  have  much  of  which  to  be  proud,  and  are 
encouraged  to  proceed  on  the  educational  lines  which 
have  shown  such  evident  success. 
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THE  GLORIOUS  DEAD. 

Their  deeds  shall  endure  for  ever. 

A Trade  Union  Memorial  of  Freedom  and  Peace. 

By  Capt.  E.  GILL,  M.C. 

“ That  in  order  to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds 
and  unselfish  devotion  of  those  members  of  British 
Trade  Unions  and  other  Labour  organisations  who 
were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds,  or  who  were 
incapacitated  by  any  form  of  service  in  the  war,  we 
recommend  the  Trade  Union  and  Labour  Movement  to 
institute  a permanent  Memorial  of  Freedom  and  Peace." 
— Resolution  passed  by  joint  conferences  held  at  Notting- 
ham, January  22nd,  1918,  and  Derby,  August  3rd,  1918. 
During  one  golden  hour  recently  spent  in  the  studio  of  a 
famous  sculptor  I saw  the  design  of  a beautiful  form  of 
architecture  which  strangely  stirred  me. 

It  was  the  tribute  of  a great  artist  to  the  valiant  army 
of  citizens  who,  out  of  love  for  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  because  of  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
in  those  early  black  days  of  the  war  was  one  that  must 
be  defended  until  the  last,  suffered  death  or  disablement. 
This  glorious  concept  of  architecture  presents  a new  idea 
with  reference  to  a Memorial  that  has  relation  to  war. 
It  does  not  symbolise  victory  with  armed  hosts  in  a setting 
of  bloody  battlefields.  It  rather  sounds  a note  of  the 
triumph  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  peace  over  the 
forces  of  slavery  and  strife.  In  the  old  mythologies,  one 
reads  of  the  Knight  who  was  enveloped  in  a mist  when 
travelling  across  a bleak  and  desolate  land.  The  goal  of 
his  journey  was  a delectable  place  which  he  has  seen  in 
a vision,  but,  blinded  by  the  mist  he  was  uncertain  of 
the  way  and  was  beset  by  difficulties  sufficient  to  dismay 
the  stoutest  heart.  The  flame  of  faith,  however,  burned 
in  his  breast,  and  by  an  effort  of  supreme  courage  he 
passed  on  and  on,  and  finally  made  his  way  to  the  promised 
land.  There  opened  up  to  his  rapturous  gaze  the  vista  of 
a beautiful  temple,  in  the  centre  of  a garden  of  fragrant 
flowers.  The  creation  of  the  sculptor  fulfils  the  dream 
of  the  Knight  of  old,  and  all  those  modern  Knights  who 
were  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  the  war  of  our  time  made 
their  supreme  effort  to  reach  the  land  where  the  relation- 
ships of  mankind  were  dominated  by  the  spirit,  of  freedom 
and  peace. 

They  followed  the  light  as  it  was  revealed  to  them,  and 
then,  alas!  death  overtook  them  before  the  light  flooded 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  human  family. 

But  their  common  sacrifice  and  their  fearlessness  in  the 
face  of  death,  bear  testimony  that  the  great  offerings  of 
mankind  cannot  be  bought  for  gold,  and  will  live  when  the 
fires  of  racial  hatred  have  burnt  themselves  out  and  the 
dead  dust  has  been  scattered  before  the  winds  of  heaven. 

The  sculptor  has  caught  the  spirit  of  their  sacrifice  ; 
of  their  great  endeavour  to  destroy  the  evil  things  of  life, 
even  though  it  involved  the  destruction  of  their  own  bodies. 

In  a similiar  manner  Labour  has  decided  to  erect  in 
the  heart  of  London  a great  building  commodious  enough 
to  house  all  movements  that  are  making  for  the  realis- 
ation of  democratic  aims. 

It  is  to  take  the  form  of  a large  hall  for  public  purposes, 
conference  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  trade  union  and 


political  business  ; lecture  rooms  for  educational  purposes, 
and  a well-stocked  reference  library  and  reading-rooms 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  large  army  of  students  who  belong 
to  the  Labour  Movement.  On  the  social  side  it  is  hoped 
that  the  trustees  will  be  in  a position  to  provide  hotel, 
club  and  restaurant  accommodation  at  reasonable  prices, 
and,  if  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  co  operative  move- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  an  experiment 
would  prove  itself  as  a financial  success  and  at  the  same 
time  relieve  delegates  of  much  worry  and  needless  expense. 

Two  special  conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
and  the  Executive  of  the  National  Labour  Party  in  1918 
decided  to  promote  a scheme  similar  to  that  outlined  on 
this  page.  Messrs.  Arthur  Henderson  and  W.  C.  Bower- 
man  have  undertaken  the  duties  of  Chairman  and  Hon. 
Secretary  respectively,  and  the  writer  has  been  invited, 
and  has  accepted,  an  invitation  to  organise  the  fund. 

The  trustees  make  their  appeal  for  support  to  all  shades 
of  opinion  within  the  Labour  Movement,  in  order  that  our 
Memorial  may  be  worthy  of  our  fallen  comrades. 


Continued  from  page  57,  col.  2. 

The  promoters  of  the  Industrial  League,  in  their 
early  days  of  1915,  as  I understand,  were  very  modest  in 
the  application  of  their  principles,  and  held  a large  number 
of  small  meetings  which  acted  like  the  proverbial 
snowba.il.  Since  then  they  have  been  assisted  by  the 
new  spirit  that  is  created,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Industrial  League  will  prosper. 

There  are  many  men  connected  with  it,  whose  public 
work  and  life  commend  any  movement  with  which  they 
are  associated,  to  the  man  in  the  street,  be  he  employer 
or  employee.  It  insists,  through  its  literature,  that  its 
functions  are  purely  educational,  and  it  has  a great  work 
before  it  in  which  it  will,  I feel  positive,  succeed.  Unit}' 
of  action  in  these  matters  spells  success,  and  I would  like 
to  see  a linking  up  of  all  the  bodies  which  have  aims 
similar  to  those  of  the  Industrial  League,  and  which  are 
working  for  one  common  end. 

The  Secretary  informs  me  that  fusion  has  taken  place 
between  themselves  and  the  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Society,  for  which  I congratulate  the  two  Societies.  I 
would  like  to  see  every  trade  union,  as  well  as  its  individual 
members,  join  the  League  and  I would  also  like  to 
see  every  Employers’  Association,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual employer,  become  Members  of  the  League.  Success 
for  the  organisation  would  then  be  assured  and  industrial 
harmony  established  in  this  country  of  which  we  are  all 
so  proud. 

Unless  some  combination  of  interests  is  brought  about 
there  must  be  naturally  duplication  and  waste  of  effort, 
which  will  be  most  regrettable.  There  is  work  for  all  of 
us,  but  we  must  pull  together.  Organisation  founded  on 
correct  lines  must  bring  success  in  national  just  as  in 
private  efforts.  The  enemy  possessed  organisation  in  a 
marked  degree,  but  his  principles  were  built  on  wrong 
and  on  immoral  lines ; they  were  founded  on  sand.  Now 
we  have  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  victory,  let  us 
all  learn  to  pull  together  for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE  SUMMER  CONVENTION 
OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 


CIVIC  RECEPTION  BY  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

If  the  Industrial  League  required  any  encouragement 
they  had  it  in  the  attendance  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
Convention  held  in  Birmingham.  At  the  opening 
Session,  Tuesday,  August  12th,  at  10.30  a.m.,  belore 
an  excellent  attendance, « The  Lord  Mayor  of 
Birmingham,  Sir  David  Brookes,  C B E.,  gave  a civic 
welcome  to  the  Industrial  League.  He  said  : Mr.  President, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— It  is  a great  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  present  this  morning  and  to  extend  a hearty  welcome 
to  the  members  of  this  Conference.  The  principles  under- 
lying the  Industrial  League  are  of  immense  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  and  I think  that  their 
value  has  been  emphasised  by  the  events  which  have 
happened  throughout  the  last  few  weeks. 

Reaction  after  the  War. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  after  the  great  struggle 
through  which  we  have  passed  that  the  ordinary  condi- 
tions of  life  and  industry  should  have  been  dislocated, 
and  that  men  and  women  too,  at  the  present  time,  should 
experience  a certain  amount  of  unrest.  It  would  be 
almost  a miracle  if  things  had  settled  down  under  normal 
conditions  within  the  brief  space  of  time  that  has  passed. 
These  great  changes  cannot  be  made  by  the  wave  of  a 
magician's  wand,  and  the  consequence  is,  perhaps,  a 
natural  consequence,  that  the  people  are  suffering  from  a 
certain  amount  of  unrest,  and  perhaps  do  not  realise  what 
they  want  or  perhaps  the  best  way  of  getting  it.  There- 
fore we  have  seen  quite  lately  evidences  of  unreasonable 
conduct.  I am  not  going  to  say  that  the  fault  has  always 
been  on  the  side  of  the  workers.  (Hear,  hear).  As  has 
been  said  before,  it  takes  two  sides  to  make  a difference, 
and  therefore  there  are  two  to  blame  for  the  many  troubles 
which  have  arisen.  It  is  just  as  well  that  we,  as  sensible 
men  assembled  in  a Conference  of  this  kind,  should  look 
at  things  in  the  face  and  see  them  as  they  are,  and  not  shut 
our  eyes  and  endeavour  to  believe  that  things  are  not  as 
bad  as  they  actually  are. 

Faith  in  our  Race. 

I personally  have  a very  great  faith  in  the  character 
of  my  own  countrymen.  (Cheers.)  I have  seen,  and 
you  have  seen,  evidences  of  the  heroism  and  the 
determination  and  the  boundless  courage  shown 
on  the  battlefields  and  on  the  high  seas,  and  sacrifices 
have  been  made  so  freely  and  they  have  produced  such 
immense  benefits  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  we 
may  fall  out  amongst  ourselves.  I think  and  firmly 
believe  that  the  great  qualities  which  won  for  us  the 
victory  will  enable  us  to  steer  a straight  and  safe  course 


through  the  industrial  troubles  which  seem  to  beset  us. 
At  any  rate,  if  I had  not  that  faith,  and  you  had  not  the 
same  faith,  I think  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  and  untrue  to  the  men  who 
have  so  finely  and  voluntarily  served  their  country. 

Industrial  Harmony  Necessary. 

All  this  means  that  there  must  be  harmonising  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  ; 
a better  understanding  created  between  those  two  factors. 
Sometimes  in  the  past  people  have  thought  and  spoken 
as  though  these  two  classes  were  in  enmity  with  one 
another.  There  has  been  a bitterness  created  between 
them,  there  has  been  injustice  done  on  both  sides,  but 
we  must  recognise  that  these  two  factors  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  nation,  and  it  must  be  our  duty  to 
introduce  into  their  relations  goodwill  and  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  Each  should  endeavour  to  see  things 
from  the  other’s  point  of  view.  It  is  easy  enough,  Mr. 
President,  for  you  and  me  to  see  the  thing  which  we 
desire,  or  which  we  think  is  right ; but  we  want  also 
to  look  at  the  same  problem  from  the  other  man’s  stand- 
point, and  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is  the  true  and  the 
safe  course  to  adopt  in  any  circumstances  which  may 
arise.  Now  that  is  a great  task  to  be  accomplished  by 
an  organisation  such  as  the  Industrial  League.  The 
importance  of  the  duties  which  you  have  taken  as  repre- 
sentative employers  and  employed  wall  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  whole  of  the  community. 

A Great  Effort  Necessary. 

You  are  well  aware,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  dis- 
turbances which  have  arisen  in  the  industrial  and  econo- 
mic world  cannot  be  stilled  and  put  on  safe  lines  without 
a very  great  effort.  We  have  incurred,  and  no  one  knows 
it  better  than  your  President,  a colossal  debt  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  which  has  to  be  repaid  ; and  the  only 
way  in  which  our  liability  can  be  discharged,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  is  by  more  work  and  increased  output.  It  is 
no  use  blinking  that  fact.  We  have  in  this  country  to 
create  more  wealth  if  we  are  to  pay  the  great  amount  of 
money  tvhich  we  have  borrowed,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
give  full  employment  to  our  workpeople  ; and  therefore 
1 put  that  almost  in  the  forefront  : increased  output  all 
round. 

Increased  Output  Necessary. 

And  the  output  is  going  to  play  a very  important  part 
not  only  in  the  prosperity  of  our  home  workers,  but  in 
regard  to  cur  foreign  relations.  We  have  got  to  secure, 
Mr.  President,  a very  large  part  of  the  world’s  trade  in 
the  neutral  markets  if  we  are  to  remain  a prosperous 
nation,  and  we  can  only  do  that  by  producing  our  goods 
on  the  best  terms  and  by  offering  them  under  more 
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favourable  conditions  than  our  competitors.  That  task 
which  rests  upon  the  people  of  this  country  has  to  be 
performed  by  two  sections,  by  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  and  it  is  therefore — and  I would  emphasise 
this  point  again — of  supreme  importance  that  these 
classes  should  learn  to  understand  one  another  and  work 
together  in  harmony  for  their  mutual  advantage  and  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  Of  course  we  shall  always 
come  back  to  the  old  difference  : when  we  have  created 
a thing,  how  shall  we  share  the  profits  between  us.  That 
is  an  inevitable  problem  which  must  arise  between  those 
who  are  employers  and  employed.  If  you  can  once 
introduce  an  atmosphere  of  goodwill  and  mutual  under- 
standing, then  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
the  representatives  of  both  sides  to  reconcile  any  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
profits  to  capital  and  labour  are  to  be  fairly  and  equally 
distributed. 

The  Fallacy  of  Less  Work  and  Greater  Prosperity. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  it  would  be  a 
supreme  mistake  if  we  were  to  lead  the  people  of  this 
great  country  to  believe  that  they  would  be  happier  if 
they  did  much  less  work  than  they  did.  1 do  not  believe 
that  real  happiness  can  be  attained  without  hard  work. 

I believe  that  the  man  who  is  idle  is  sure  to  get  into 
trouble  ; he  is  not  much  use  to  himself,  and  he  is  a nuis- 
ance to  everybody  else.  But  the  man  who  docs  set  out 
to  employ  his  talents  to  tneir  best  advantage  and  is  not 
always  looking  at  the  clock  to  see  how  long  before  he  can 
knock  off  work,  that  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  make 
progress  and  secure  prosperity  not  only  for  himself  but 
for  the  community  of  -Much  he  is  a member. 

The  Pleasure  of  Leisure  after  Toil. 

You  cannot  enjoy  hours  of  leisure  unless  it  comes  after 
a period  of  great  activity  or  strenuous  labour,  and  there- 
fore, although  I fully  agree  that  the  workers  of  this 
country  should  enjoy  advantages  which  would  enable 
them  to  have  recreation  and  relaxation  and  time  for  self- 
improvement,  time  for  education,  and  time  for  enjoying 
the  finer  arts,  yet  I still  think,  and  I firmly  believe,  that 
all  these  will  be  appreciated  more  and  will  be  of  greater 
advantage  to  the  individual  if  they  follow  after  a period 
of  toil  and  a period  of  strenuous  work  and  application  to 
the  occupation  by  which  that  man  earns  his  own  living. 

1 think  many  of  us  have  experienced  that  ourselves. 
You  yourself,  Mr.  President,  if  I may  presume  to  say  so,  - 
are  of  the  type  of  man  who  has  made  his  own  fortune, 
who  has  carved  his  own  way,  not  by  watching  other 
people  work,  but  by  working  yourself,  toiling  hourly  and 
with  the  determination  to  rise  to  the  top.  That  is  the 
spirit  we  want  to  have  inculcated  to  the  whole  of  the 
community.  We  want  everyone  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
responsibility  on  him  for  the  use  of  his  talents  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  because  by  so  doing  he  not  only' 
gains  contentment  himself,  but  he  becomes  a valuable 
asset  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs. 


The  Benefit  of  Brain  and  Muscle  to  the  Community. 

1 do  not  w'ant  myself — and  perhaps  I am  speaking  a 
little  bit  of  heresy  at  a Conference  of  this  sort — but  I 
do  not  want  to  limit  in  any  way  the  capacity  of  any 
individual  to  use  the  gifts  with  wdiich  he  has  been  endowed. 
If  he  has  an  active  and  inventive  brain,  give  him  the 
fullest  oppportunity  of  developing  his  talents.  If  he  has 
manual  dexterity,  and  skill  has  been  given  to  him  as  his 
birthright,  let  him  exercise  those  things  to  the  full  bent 
of  his  capacity  in  order  that  he  might  lift  himself  and 
improve  his  standard  in  the  occupation  in  which  he  is 
engaged  and  in  order  that  he  may  confer  a benefit  upon 
himselt  and  upon  his  fellowmen.  Do  not  let  us  try  and 
confine  genius  to  narrow  limits.  Let  us  give  it  full  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  to  the  utmost  of  its  possibilities. 

Let  Us  Avoid  Strife. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I am  afraid  I have  taken  too  long. 

I only  intended  to  do  little  more  than  to  say  a fewr  words 
of  welcome,  but  1 have  been  led  on  to  say  these  things, 
because  I,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  City,  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  industrial  problems  which  affect 
all  classes  of  the  community.  1 have  been  associated 
long  enough  with  the  public  life  of  this  City  to  know  of 
what  grgat  importance  it  is  that  we  should  avoid  strife, 
that  we  should  avoid  strife  by,  as  I said  in  my  opening 
remarks,  looking  at  a subject  with  understanding  and 
attempting  to  understand  one  another’s  point  of  view 
and  reconciling  whatever  differences  there  may  be. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  all  that  I have  said  about  the 
importance  of  individualism,  the  development  of  char- 
acter and  ability,  the  need  for  strenuous  and  prolonged 
work,  the  absolute  necessity  for  increased  output  and 
for  the  creation  of  more  wealth  if  we  are  to  recover  cur 
national  position  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
may  I say  m conclusion  that  these  things  are  not  incom- 
patible with  a change  and  alteration  in  the  conditions  in 
which  men  have  laboured  and  striven  for  many  years  past. 

Room  for  Improvement  and  Development. 

There  is  room  still  for  improvement  in  the  conditions 
under  which  men  carry  on  their  daily  labour.  I want 
a man  personally  to  earn  his  money  honestly  by  faithful 
work,  but  1 would  like  to  see  him  have  sufficient  time 
to  exercise  the  mental  powers  with  which  he  is  endow'ed 
and  to  look  after  the  upbringing  of  his  own  children,  and 
not  leave  them  to  the  care  so  much  of  other  people.  To 
have  the  home  in  which  he  can  see  his  wife  bringing  up 
her  family  in  decent  surroundings.  Then  I think  you 
will  create  in  that  man  a greater  feeling  of  self-respect 
than  the  working  man  has  achieved  at  the  present  time. 
We  want  the  man  to  realise  that  he  is  an  important  factor, 
an  important  unit,  in  the  community,  and  that  his  self- 
respect,  his  prosperity,  his  happiness  in  his  home  and  in 
his  work,  is  just  as  important  to  the  nation  as  the  pros- 
perity of  any  other  section  of  the  community.  We  must 
endeavour,  Mr.  President,  to  reconcile  what  have  been 
thought  to  be  insuperable  differences  between  capital 
and  labour.  We  must  teach  them  that  they  are  each 
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dependent  on  the  other,  and  the  only  way  in  which  you 
can  produce  benefit  to  the  country  is  by  introducing  that 
spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  which  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  Industrial  League. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blain  : Mr.  President,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — It  is  with  very  great  pleasure 
that  1 rise  to  propose  that  our  best  thanks  be  accorded 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham  for  his  reception  of 
this  Conference  this  morning,  and  for  the  remarks  which 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  make  at  this  our  opening 
session.  There  are  two  things  that  I think  are  particu- 
larlj'  gratifying  with  regard  to  this  meeting. 

The  First  Conference  of  its  Kind. 

So  far  as  I know  it  is  the  first  time  that  a national 
Conference  of  employers  and  emplo)'ed  has  been 
held  in  this  country  with  the  single  and  avowed  objects 
of  improving  the  relationships  and  bettering  the 
atmosphere  between  those  two  great  classes  of  the 
community.  Upon  co-operative  effort  and  upon  that 
alone  is  the  continued  success  of  this  country  de- 
pendent, and  I think,  too,  that  it  is  eminently  fitting  and 
suitable  that  this  gathering  should  be  held  in  this  great 
City  of  Birmingham,  the  queen  of  the  Midland  counties. 
The  whole  of  this  Midland  district  is  teeming  with  masses 
of  the  population  engaged  not  only  in  securing  their 
own  livelihood,  but  in  turning  out  to  the  world  at  large 
those  goods  which  are  synonymous  with  the  name  of 
Great  Britain.  It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  us  to  feel 
that  it  is  in  a City  of  this  type  that  our  first  gathering  lias 
been  held.  If  I may  say  so,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
added  pleasure  in  proposing  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Birmingham. 

A Real  and  Sincere  Vote  of  Thanks. 

One  is  accustomed,  and,  may  I say  it  with  all  possible 
respect,  to  propose  at  gatherings  of  this  description  so 
frequently  a purely  formal  and  perfunctory  welcome,  but 
in  the  remarks  that  the  Lord  Mayor  has  uttered  to  us  to- 
day there  is  an  individuality  and  a consciousness  of  the 
problems  that  are  to  be  solved  and  a warm  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  men  amongst  whom  he  is  working. 
On  behalf,  sir,  of  the  Executive,  I have  the  greatest  possible 
pleasure  not  only  in  thanking  you  for  your  presence  and 
the  words  you  have  been  good  enough  to  say  to  us  to-day, 
but  for  coming  in  your  representative  capacity  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  this  city  to  a Conference  of  this 
description  and  giving  a civic  w elcome. 

Mr.  G.  J.  War  die,  C.H.,  M.P. : Mr.  President,  I am 
not  going  to  take  up  more  than  a minute  of  your  time  at 
this  juncture,  because  I feel  that  already  two  speeches 
have  been  made  setting  a tone  to  this  Conference. 
I certainly  agree  with  the  mover  of  this  resolution  that 
to-day  is  a unique  event,  not  only  in  the  history  of 
Birmingham,  but  I think  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  is,  I hope,  the  first  of  a series  of  such 
meetings  as  will  change,  materially  change,  the  whole 
atmosphere  which  to-day  seems  to  be,  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine  outside,  rather  misty  and  clouded, 
and,  to  some  extent,  poisonous. 


A New  World  Built  on  the  Old  Virtues. 

We  want  to  get  rid  of  that  atmosphere,  and  breathe, 
if  we  may  once  again,  the  real  pure  sunlight  of  our  English 
character,  habits  and  tradition.  I am  still  a believer 
in  the  old  fashioned  virtues.  I believe  that  if  we  are 
going  to  build  a new  world  we  have  got  to  build  it 
upon  the  old  virtues  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness  ; 
of  the  keeping  of  agreements,  of  the  understanding  be- 
tween men  as  to  the  value  of  their  pledges  and  beliefs. 
I have  no  belief  whatsoever  that  we  can  build  upon  the 
insecure  and  shifty  foundations  which  some  people  are 
preaching  to  us  to-day.  The  old  dogged  obstinacy  char- 
acteristic of  the  British  race  which  will  never  allow  itself 
to  be  beaten,  which  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  beaten 
before  the  might  of  Germany,  is  not,  I think,  going  to 
bow  down  before  the  new  gods  of  Bolshevism  and  of 
anarchy  and  disorder.  Therefore,  it  is  that  I have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  this  resolution  of  thanks  for  the 
admirable  address  with  which,  Sir,  you  have  introduced 
this  Conference,  and  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  to 
the  League. 

The  vote,  having  been  carried  with  acclamation,  The 
Lord  Mayor  said  : 1 am  very  much  obliged  to  the 
mover  and  seconder  and  to  you  for  the  very  kind  way 
in  which  you  have  endorsed  what  they  have  said. 


The  President,  (The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.) : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — My  two  friends  who  have  pre- 
ceded have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  they 
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have  claimed  that  this  is  certainly  a very  unique  event, 
and  the  Industrial  League  is  much  indebted  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  not  only  for  his  presence,  but  for  the  fact  that  he 
has  displayed  to  the  world  an  understanding  of  the 
Industrial  League  which,  at  any  rate,  betokens  the  fact 
that  he  has  considered,  and  is  convinced,  that  there  is  a 
growing  desire  throughout  the  land  that  we  should 
emerge  as  rapidly  as  possible  out  of  the  troubles  that  now 
beset  our  great  country. 

Men  with  a Purpose. 

I rejoice  in  the  fact  that  a few  men  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war  possessed  of  a great  vision  could  define  the  great 
problem  that  would  emerge  when  we  had  won  the  war  ; 
and  at  least  we  had  this  in  common,  we  knew  that  Great 
Britain  would  never  cease  her  endeavours  until  we  had 
attained  victory.  But  we  also  felt  this : the  great 
problem  that  would  emerge  after  the  war  would  be 
the  relationship  of  employers  and  employed  in  this  land, 
and  vre  were  much  exercised  about  the  problem.  Why 
were  we  so  much  exercised  ? Some  of  us  were  not  parti- 
cularly agitated  about  the  interest  of  employers.  Others 
were  not  concerned  greatly  with  the  interests  of  the  work- 
people. We,  however,  did  understand  this,  that  over  and 
above  all  was  the  destiny  of  our  country,  and  we  knew 
that  if  class  warfare  did  follow  the  military  war,  then 
all  the  sacrifices,  all  the  expenditure  involved  in  that  great 
war,  would  have  been  worthless,  because  we  would  have 
turned  upon  ourselves  to  destroy  one  another,  and  we 
should  have  wrought  irreparable  harm  to  the  country. 
How  far  were  we  right  ? As  soon  as  the  war  ended, 
internal  troubles  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  it  has 
appeared  sometimes  as  though  the  country  w'ould  never 
be  able  to  overcome  those  troubles  and  restore  itself  to 
anything  like  pre-war  conditions.  Yet  the  members  of 
the  Industrial  League  are  men  of  great  faith.  Throughout 
the  war,  however  dark  the  period,  we  always  recognised  * 
that  the  sun  would  shine  again — (Cheers) — and  that  after 
all  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  to  do  something  to  preserve 
the  spirit  and  the  good  sense  of  our  people,  believing  that 
that  was  the  greatest  work  that  we  could  render  for  our 
country.  But  we  had  no  illusions. 

Patience  and  Knowledge  required  to  Cope  with 
the  Question. 

,We  knew  that  it  would  require  great  patience  and  pro- 
foi’.nd  knowledge  if  we  were  to  be  able  to  cope  with  those 
problems  as  they  arose.  We  admitted  at  the  outset 
the  futility  of  apportioning  blame  at  this  time.  We  did 
not  claim  that  either  of  those  great  parties  were  immune 
from  responsibility.  I have  been  during  my  life  a very 
keen  critic  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  employing  classes, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  had  no  illusions,  and  1 
have  never  claimed  that  simply  'because  a man  received 
wages  that  therefore  of  necessity  he  must  be  an  angel. 
(Cheers.)  We  realised  that  there  was  great  fault  on  both 
sides,  but  we  did  understand,  however,  the  futility  of 
pursuing  the  old  methods  of  struggle  and  strife  provided 
it  were  at  all  possible  to  furnish  a better  alternative.  1 
throughout  my  experience  as  a trade  union  official  have 


come  to  recognise  this,  that  great  industrial  struggles  of 
this  and  previous  ages  have  been  largely  attributable  to 
misunderstanding  and  suspicion.  I know  one  of  the 
earliest  things  we.  claimed  was  what  we  called  recognition. 
That  is,  we  required  that  employers  would  meet  us,  that 
they  would  discuss  with  us  the  grievances  we  entertained, 
the  improvements  we  desired.  1 am  still  like  my  friend 
Wardle  convinced  that  this  is  the  better  method,  for  I 
am  sure  more  substantial  results  ensue  from  friendly 
negotiations,  from  open  deliberation,  than  can  ever  follow 
from  wild  behaviour  and  protracted  strikes.  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  hardly  an  employer  in  the  land  who 
desires  to  grind  the  faces  of  his  workpeople. 

A Better  Spirit  Developing. 

On  the  other  hand,  I believe  that  there  has  been  a 
better  spirit  developing,  and  that  the  great  mass  of 
employers  now  recognise  that  when  they  take  men  and 
women  into  their  service  they  iucur  a moral  responsibility, 
and  I believe  that  as  this  new  spirit  spreads  every  em- 
ployer will  come  to  recognise  that  his  duty  does  not  end 
with  handing  out  wages  at  the  week  end,  but  be  can  only 
feel  content  in  the  knowledge  that  those  who  are  in  his 
service  are  enabled  to  live  the  full  and  complete  life  to 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  directed  our  attention.  Now  I 
recognised,  the  Industrial  League  recognised,  that  when 
the  war  ended,  we  would  require  additional  exertion. 
Here  permit  me,  in  order  to  disarm  suspicion,  to  say  at 
once  that  I am  not  concerned  to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the 
working  man.  I have  been  engaged  the  whole  of  my 
life,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  of  my  adult  life,  in  demanding 
for  my  class  good  wages,  regularised  working  hou:  s,  fair 
chances  of  development  in  the  broad  sense  understood  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  others. 

Co-operative  Endeavour. 

I am  now  convinced  that  we  can  stimulate  production 
in  this  country  without  in  any  way  adding  to  the  burdens 
of  the  workers  : if  they  are  motived  by  the  right  spirit,  if 
they  are  animated  by  the  co-operative  endeavour,  then 
they  will  find  that  there  are  so  many  means  that  can 
be  adopted  that  wealth  will  be  created  and  flow  mar- 
vellously easy,  the  only  requisite  being  friendly  under- 
standing and  close  co-operation.  While  we  see  the  de- 
vastated fields  of  north-eastern  France,  of  Belgium,  of 
Western  Russia,  of  Rumania,  of  Serbia,  everyone  must 
know  that  the  work  of  destruction  that  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  must  make  the  world 
poorer  and  the  lot  of  everybody  harder.  That  is  an 
indisputable  fact. 

False  Prosperity. 

We  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  false  prosperity  during 
the  war,  and  many  of  oar  people  failed  to  realise  this. 
We  are  living  on  our  capital,  on  our  credit ; we  have 
piled  up  debts,  which  must  be  liquidated  some  time  or 
another,  and  until  we  have  effected  that  liquidation  the 
old  era  of  prosperity  can  never  be  restored.  To-day  there 
is  a world  scarcity.  Goods  are  wanted  everywhere.  We 
want  a great  deal  more  in  our  own  country,  and  yet  we 
are  one  of  the  most  favoured  nations  of  the  world.  Here 
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am  I familiar,  or  supposed  to  be  familiar,  with  one 
of  our  great  problems,  that  of  food.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  we  neglected  home  production  in  past  generations 
we  had  revealed  to  us  during  the  war  the  source  of  our 
mam  weakness.  We  had  to  go  to  the  remote  corners  of 
the  earth.  We  seemed  to  prefer  in  pre-war  day?  to  do  it 
in  order  to  get  food  and  other  essentials. 

Neglect  of  our  own  Resources. 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  we  seemed  to  pass  over  the 
tremendous  resources  of  our  own  country,  the  country 
that  is  quite  as  favoured,  and  perhaps  more  favoured, 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Because  of  that 
neglect  we  have  had  to  suffer.  And  we  can  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  we  cannot  ignore  fundamental  laws,  the  old 
virtues  as  described  by  my  friend  Wardle,  without  having 
to  pay  the  penalty  some  time  or  another,  and  because  of 
our  neglect  of  home  production  in  the  past  we  have  suffered 
during  the  war,  and  we  must  continue  to  suffer  until  we 
have  remedied  the  errors  of  the  past.  Now  because  of 
our  necessity  to  go  into  other  countries  we  find  our 
difficulties  enormously  aggravated.  If  I do  not  secure 
food  then  you  would  string  me  up  to  the  nearest  lamp- 
post  ; and  yet  1 have  to  complain,  and  I believe  legiti- 
mately complain,  that  the  people  who  demand  that  1 
shall  secure  them,  in  my  official  capacity,  food,  and  at 
reduced  prices,  are  not  helping  me  in  that  operation. 
Let  me  explain  it,  if  I can.  I have  said  it  in  several 
speeches  I have  made  recently,  but  it  seems  to  me  so  im- 
portant that  it  will  bear  repetition  this  morning  : that 
we  are  compelled  to  go  mainly  to  one  great  market. 

Difficulties  of  Food  Supply. 

I am  often  told,  “ Why  do  not  you  go  elsewhere  ? ” 
Anybody  can  see,  if  they  turn  to  our  Continental 
neighbours,  that  they  have  no  surplus  to  dispose 
of.  The  pig  products  and  dairy  productions  we  used 
to  get  from  Denmark  and  from  other  Scandinavian 
countries  are  no  longer  forthcoming.  It  is  not  that 
we  could  not  pay  for  them  : they  do  not  exist.  Then 
again,  we  might  turn  to  our  own  Dominions  over  sea. 
Here  we  are  confronted  with  another  difficulty.  Owing 
to  the  destruction  of  our  shipping  we  have  to  turn  round 
the  available  shipping  as  rapidly  as  possible — that  is  to 
say,  we  are  driven  to  follow  the  nearest  routes  in  order 
that  we  may  bring  the  largest  possible  supplies  in  a mini- 
mum of  time.  That  is  our  difficult}’  in  lifting  supplies 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  we  are  driven, 
therefore,  to  go  mainly  into  the  North  American  market. 

How  We  Traded  in  Pre-war  Days. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  in  order  to  follow 
the  various  stages  of  the  transaction.  Before  the  war, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  did  a very  great  trade  with 
America,  very  little  money  passed.  We  paid  for  goods 
that  we  bought  by  goods  that  we  exchanged  or  by  divi- 
dends on  investments  we  held  there,  or  by  the  earnings 
of  our  mercantile  marine.  In  those  days  we  were  the 
premier  creditor  country  of  the  world.  The  war  liac 
changed  all  that,  and  we  are  a great  debtor  country 


to-day.  We  are  compelled  to  go  into  that  market  because 
that  is  the  only  source  open  to  us.  For  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  to  secure  ammunition  and  food,  we  had  to 
hand  over  the  securities  on  which  we  previously  drew 
dividends. 

Diminished  Exports. 

We  are  exporting  too  few  goods.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  our  imports  to-day  approximate  to  double  our 
exports.  Now  that  is  the  central  fact  of  the  whole  posi- 
tion when  you  contemplate  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
prices  or  of  trade.  Herein  lies  the  centre  of  our  great 
problem.  Before  the  war  we  used  to  export  80,000,000 
or  90,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  year.  We  did  not  neces- 
sarily export  it  to  any  one  country,  but  we  were  able  to 
send  it  and  it  enabled  us  to  make  purchases  in  one  or 
other  country. 

Export  of  Coal. 

To-day  we  are  exporting  little  or  no  coal.  I 
was  at  a conference  the  other  day  consisting  of  representatives, 
of  all  the  Allied  nations,  discussing  food  and  other  problems, 
and  one  of  our  Allies,  Italy,  begged  us  for  coal,  and  we  had 
to  give  the  disappointing  and  almost  brutal  reply,  " Wt 
cannot  furnish  you  with  any."  That  reminded  me  of  some 
of  our  very  sensitive  friends  during  the  war,  because  the 
blockade  involved  the  enemy  peoples  in  deprivation  we 
were  often  charged,  those  of  us  who  were  displaying  a 
love  of  country,  who  were  patriotically  motived  to  a 
determination  that  we  would  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion , we  were  charged  with  starving  German 
women  and  children.  Certainly  that  was  not  our  motive. 
It  may  have  been  an  incident  of  the  war,  but  we  had  no 
malicious  intent  towards  the  women  and  children  even  of 
enemy  countries.  What  happens  to-day  ? These  very 
people  are  in  a large  measure  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
.the  women  and  children  of  one  of  our  gallant  Allies  may  be 
frozen  instead  of  starved  to  death  in  the  coming  winter, 
because  we  can  no  longer  furnish  them  with  sufficient  coal. 
These  are  facls.  Before  the  war  we  used  to  export 
80,000,000  to  90,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

American  Coal  Imported  to  Europe  means 
Unemployed  Men  in  England. 

We  have  no  longer  coals  to  exchange  for  food  We  are 
driven  to  this  alternative,  to  ask  America  to  supply 
Europe  with  coal,  involved  in  which  are  two  facts  of  very 
close  concern  to  the  workers  of  this  country.  It  will 
bring  American  coal  into  a new  market,  and  the  miners 
of  our  own  country  must  realise  what  that  means. 
Secondly,  the  ships  that  bring  coal  cannot  bring  food, 
and  therefore  my  difficulties  are  aggravated  because 
supplies  must  be  shorter  than  otherwise  would  be  the 
case,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a shortage  there  will  be  high 
prices.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  are  many  other  facts. 
Shipping  is  not  being  produced  to  the  extent  that  we 
had  estimated  earlier  in  the  year.  We  had  based  our 
conclusions  on  the  production  of  2,000,000  tons  of  new 
shipbuilding  this  year.  We  are  now  advised  that  we  will 
not  get  more  than  1,000,000. 
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Shipping  and  Food. 

There  is  a scarcity  of  shipping,  and  so  long  as  ships  are 
scarce  freights  will  be  high,  again,  of  course,  tending 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  food.  Moreover,  we  have  to  send 
ships  out  to  bring  back  food.  If  we  have  no  goods  to 
export,  those  ships  are  going  out  empty  one  journey,  and 
that  means  double  freightage — another  consideration  in 
the  price  of  food.  And  what  is  the  result  ? Before  the 
war  it  was  our  proudest  boast  that  the  British  sovereign 
was  worth  20s.  everywhere.  In  fact,  those  of  you  who 
have  been  privileged  to  travel  in  Continental  countries 
know  that  the  British  sovereign  was  worth  a great  deal 
more  than  20s.,  because  our  credit  was  so  much  better 
than  those  countries.  Then  during  the  war,  whereas  the 
French  generally  calculated  25  of  their  francs  to  one 
British  sovereign,  1 have  frequently  got  27  and  28  francs. 
It  meant  that  British  credit  was  better  than  the  credit 
of  those  countries. 

The  British  Sovereign  no  Longer  worth  20s. 

Before  the  war  the  British  sovereign  was  worth  4 dollars 
83  cents  in  America.  To-day  it  is  w orth  4 dollars  33.cents, 
and  there  is  the  probability  of  the  exchange  being  more 
adversely  against  us.  Now  what  does  this  mean  ? The 
mere  circumstance  of  the  British  sovereign  having  depre- 
ciated in  value  in  America  means  this,  that  I have  to  pay 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  more  for  every  article  of  food  that 
I secure  on  your  behalf.  Now  they  are  facts  that  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  they  cannot  be  overcome  except  by 
work,  by  output,  and  by  the  restoration  of  our  credit,  by 
being  able  to  bring  back  the  British  sovereign  to  something 
like  its  pre-war  value.  (Cheers.)  That  is  the  inter- 
national situation  as  I see  it.  Now  let  us  direct  our 

attention  more  to  internal  affairs  for  a moment.  I hope 
I am  not  boring  you.  (Cries  of  “ No,  no,”  and  cheers.) 
Everybody  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  money  goes  less 
far  than  it  used  to,  and  yet  perhaps  we  do  not  appreciate 

the  full  significance  of  that  fact.  When  we  demand  a 

diminution  in  prices,  and  rightly  require  it,  we  have  still 
to  encounter  facts. 

An  Equitable  Distribution  oe  Wealth. 

Wages  are  high,  for  which  1 am  thankful.  Certainly 
the  war  has  effected  the  greatest  re-distribution  of  wealth 
known  in  the  world's  history.  That  is  a fact.  The 
wealthy  classes  as  they  existed  before  the  war  have  lost 
much  of  their  wealth.  Others,  of  course,  have  sprung 
up  wealthy  during  the  war  and  probably  out  of  the  war, 
but  the  great  masses  of  the  people  do  now  undoubtedly 
receive  a better  share  of  national  production  than  they 
used  to.  Hours  are  reduced.  I have  always  claimed 
that  hours  should  be  reduced.  I on  the  other 
hand,  have  always  felt  that  a reduction  of  hours  would 
be  accompanied  by  a greater  efficiency  of  production. 

I agree  with  the  Lord  Mayor  that  an  idle  life  is  the  most 
unhappy  in  existence. 

Labour  and  Output. 

( I do  always  believe  this,  that  if  we  had  to  ascertain  the 
point  at  which  fatigue — and  there  is  not  one  rule  in  regard 
to  that  which  is  applicable  to  all  the  industries1  of  the 
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country — workers  in  one  occupation  must,  of  necessity, 
become  fatigued  earlier  than  in  another,  and  therefore  I 
never  subscribed  to  a flat  rate  question  of  hours.  I want 
each  industry  to  be  investigated,  the  fatigue  point  ascer- 
tained, the  hours  in  which  the  greatest  efficiency  was 
obtainable,  and  then  fix  those  hours  as  those  which  should 
prevail  in  that  particular  industry.  Hence  it  is — 1 am 
not  attempting  for  a moment  to  apportion  blame — a 
reduction  of  hours  and  increased  wages  have  not  yielded 
any  improved  production.  These  are  facts,  and  I want 
everybody  who  works  to-day  to  become  conscious  of  this 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  worker  that  new 
machines  should  be  put.  up  and  that  new  installations 
should  occur,  and  yet  we  know  if  we  build  a factory  to- 
day it  costs  us  two  to  three  times  what  it  did  before  the 
war ; and  that  is  not  all  attributable  to  the  cost  of 
material.  It  is  in  a measure  attributable  to  the  ineffici- 
ency of  labour — and  I am  going  to  say  a word  in  extenua- 
tion of  my  own  class  later  on. 

Let  Us  Face  Facts. 

But  these  facts  we  must  face  ; they  are  of  importance. 

I never  care  whether  a thing  is  popular  or  otherwise. 
The  occasion  is  so  serious  that  we  have  to  face  these 
facts.  I have  always  encouraged  the  young  men  that  I 
know  to  improve  their  knowledge,  not  merely  technical, 
but.  also  cultural.  I have  persuaded  many  of  the  young 
men  to  do  as  I did,  to  attend  evening  classes,  to  acquire 
knowledge,  to  increase  their  proficiency  in  their  trade. 
Such  a young  man  came  to  me  the  other  week-end  and 
described  what  was  occurring  in  his  particular  case.  He 
was  in  a boot  and  shoe  factory  in  my  own  city.  This 
young  man  attenaed  technical  classes,  was  devoted  to  the 
industry,  and  came  to  understand  the  particular 
processes  and  their  relation  to  the  finished  goods, 
and  he  had  a real  interest  in  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes.  He  was  able,  with  less  exertion  than 
the  average  man  in  the  factory,  to  earn  substantially 
more  than  the  other  men  did. 

The  Road  to  Ruin. 

They  held  a meeting,  and  they  decided  that  this  young 
man  must  not  earn  more  than  them.  1 say  that  that  is 
the  road  to  ruin.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  the  road  to 
ruin.  What  does  it  mean  if  that  is  to  become  prevalent  ? 
No  young  man  in  industry  will  endeavour  to  increase  his 
skill  or  knowledge,  and  that  means  stagnation,  deteriora- 
tion, and  the  British  people  must  inevitably  sink  below 
the  standards  of  other  nations  who  will  not  tolerate  such 
conditions.  Moreover,  what  is  worse  ? I often  like  to 
lift  oneself,  if  possible,  above  the  mere  mundane  affairs 
of  capital  and  wages  in  order  to  look  at  the  higher  things 
of  life,  and  after  all  it  is  character  in  the  ultimate  that 
distinguishes  man  from  man  and  determines  the  destiny 
of  nations. 

Character  the  Life  ob  the  Nation. 

That  nation  will  survive  in  which  the  character  of  its 
people  is  higher  than  the  standard  of  other  nations.  If 
we  are  going  to  subject  ourselves  to  those  arbitrary, 
foolish  conditions,  it  means  such  a deterioration  of  char- 
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acter  that  the  British  race  will  not  only  fall  from  its  place 
of  high  eminence,  but  it  will  sink  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  degradation,  and  we  will  become  one  of  the  minor 
powers  ol  the  world.  Again,  let  me  revert  for  a moment 
to  the  woes  and  difficulties  of  the  Food  Controller.  Even 
when  we  have  been  able  to  secure  goods  under  the  adverse 
conditions  I have  described,  and  when  we  have  brought 
them  over  the  sea,  still  one's  difficulties  are  not  ended. 

Strikes  and  Food  Scarcity. 

There  are  ships  lying  oft  Liverpool  to-day  containing 
food  which  you  and  I want,  and  I cannot  get  that  food 
released  because  of  the  continuing  strife  and  strikes  at 
Liverpool  ; and  1 would  not  be  surprised  when  1 opened 
the  morning  papers  if  1 was  denounced  from  John  o’ 
Groats  to  Land’s  End  as  being  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  this  heat  wave  had  caused  large  amounts  of  food  to 
go  bad  and  made  it  necessary  for  it  to  be  destroyed. 
These  are  facts.  When  we  empty  the  ships  the  food 
lies  about  too  long.  What  is  the  effect  ? If  you  fail 
to  unload  a railway  wagon  you  have  to  pay  demurrage, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  doing  every  day.  Our  transport 
and  handling  charges  are  doubled,  the  cost  of  food  must 
be  increased  proportionately,  and  again,  I say,  these  are 
facts — they  are  minor  facts,  it  is  true,  but  cumulatively 
they  do  account  for  a great  increase  in  the  price. 

Let  Us  Get  to  Work. 

Now  you  say,  “ What  is  your  solution  ? ” I say,  “ For 
goodness’  sake,  let  us  settle  down  and  get  to  work.”  My 
friends,  every  fact  I have  utilised  here  this  morning  is 
applicable  to  any  state  of  society  you  may  care  to  estab- 
lish, whether  you  call  it  capitalistic,  socialistic  or  what 
not.  If  there  are  any  of  my  socialist  friends  here  who 
desire  the  socialist  commonwealth,  I say,  these  are  facts 
that  would  dog  them  if  they  were  put  in  power  to-day 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  feeding  our  people. 
Now  it  is  quite  right  that  we  should  burnish  our  ideals. 
I like  to  watch  the  stars,  but  still  I remember  that  I have 
to  work  upon  earth.  That  is  what  1 am  doing  this 
morning.  Ideals  inspire  us  to  greater  and  better  things. 
1 believe  that  the  human  race  is  growing  better,  despite 
the  unfortunate  actions  of  the  few.  I believe  there  is  a 
more  genuine  desire  to  know  and  understand  things,  and 
the  presence  of  so  many  here  this  morning  is  an  indication 
of  that  desire  to  hear  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view. 

Not  the  Time  for  Doubtful  Experiments. 

Now  we  have  to  choose.  This  is  not  a time  for  doubtful 
experimentation.  It  might  be  a good  thing  to  completely 
change  the  basis  and  organisation  of  society,  but  still 
there  must  be  a doubt  lurking  in  your  mind  that  after  all 
people  who  cannot  tell  what  the  weather  will  be  to-moirow 
cannot  say  with  certainty  what  will  be  the  result  of  any 
new  state  of  society  that  can  be  established.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  position  of  this  country  is  too 
perilous,  and  we  cannot  afford  what  some  people  so  lightly 
talk  of  as  the  social  revolution.  Experiment,  by  all 
means,  but  conduct  your  experiments  in  such  a fashion 
that  if  your  views  are  confounded  and  your  hopes  falsified 


your  steps  aie  not  irretrievable.  The  situation  of  our 
countiy'  N grave  indeed.  Yet,  like  the  Lord  Mayor,  I 
have  faith  in  my  people.  If  I did  not  I would  say  that 
national  bankruptcy  inevitably  awaits  us,  but  believe  me 
the  situation  is  very  grave  indeed. 

Enormous  Increase  in  National  Debt. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  or  two  things.  Before  the  war  our 
National  Debt  was  £450,000,000,  or  £14  per  head  of  the 
whole  population.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in 
his  last  Budget  speech,  estimated— for,  after  all,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  -with  accuracy- — but  he  estimated  that 
our  national  indebtedness  was  now  £7,685,000,000,  or 
£163  10s.  for  every  member  of  the  population.  We  are 
demanding,  too,  better  housing  for  our  people.  Again  we 
have  been  neglectful  in  the  past,  and  we  have  got  to  do 
rapidly  what  we  ought  to  have  accomplished  in  fairly 
extended  periods.  You  cannot  build  now  a decent  cottage 
under  £500.  In  fact,  the  way  we  are  going  on  each  cottage 
will  very  soon  cost  £1,000.  Let  us  take  the  lower  figure. 
We  want  a minimum  of  600,000  new  houses,  and  whilst 
our  financial  situation  is  as  acute  as  it  can  possibly  be, 
we  must  provide  £300,000,000  of  capita!  outlay  to  build 
those  houses.  (A  voice:  “We  cannot.”)  My  friend 
savs  we  cannot. 

How  to  Recuperate  and  Reconstruct. 

We  have  got  to  do  it.  We  can  do  it.  We  can  do  it 
if  the  people  will  only  come  together  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Industrial  League.  We  can  do  it.  If  they  will  not  do 
it  I should  prefer  to  think  that  they  would  rather  have 
their  grievances  than  their  better  houses.  We  have  got 
to  provide  many  millions  for  settling  people  on  the  land, 
for  new  transport  schemes,  electricity  supplies,  and  other 
ventures.  So  we  cannot  do  that  unless  output  is  increased, 
unless  all  classes  get  down  and  work  as  hard  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  do.  Let  us  just  look  at  one  or  two  other 
amazing  facts. 

Why  our  Trade  is  Endangered. 

Our  competitors  are  getting  off  the  mark  more  speedily 
than  we.  Let  me  just  give  you  one  or  two  more  figures, 
and  then  1 will  conclude.  Take  rails.  The  cost  in  Great 
Britain  is  £17  10s.  a ton  and  in  America  £10  a ton.  Ship 
plates  cost  £19  5s.  a ton  in  Great  Britain,  but  £14  in 
America.  Crown  bars,  £22  10s.  a ton  in  Great  Britain, 
£11  15s.  in  America.  Pig  iron,  £9  in  Great  Britain,  £6 
in  America.  These  are  facts  which  we  have  got  to  face. 
There  is  a real  danger  of  our  being  ousted  from  all  the 
foreign  markets,  and  we  have  to  recognise  this,  that  a 
great  portion  of  British  employment  rests  upon  our  foreign 
trade,  and  if  we  cannot  maintain  that  trade,  well  tiien, 
assuredly  there  will  be  unemployment,  wages  will  slump, 
and  the  second  state  of  our  workpeople  will  be  imroeasur 
ably  worse  than  the  first.  You  will  have  municipalities 
in  your  own  country  driven  to  prefer  American  rails  to 
British.  Why  ? Because  of  the  price.  And  yet  the 
British  worker  is  not  less  efficient  than  the  American 
worker.  I am  sure  of  that  , if  be  will  co-operate  with 
his  employers  and  insist  that  they  shall  organise  their 
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works  oti  scientific  lines,  that  they  shall  instal  the  best 
mechanical  devices,  that  they  shall  treat  their  workpeople 
like  human  beings,  then  they  will  thoroughly  co-operate 
to  do  the  best  for  their  industry,  because  that  best  means 
the  salvation  oi  their  country.  Now  we  have  to  choose 

The  Fallacy  of  Less  Work  and  More  Employment. 

Some  people  are  telling  us  to  " do  but  little  and  the 
work  will  go  further,"  but  you  already  see  the  fallacy  of 
that.  If  by  that  method  the  erection  of  a factory  costs 
three  or  four  times  as  much  there  will  be  no  factories  put 
up,  and  if,  by  pursuiug  that  policy,  British  goods  cost 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  those  made  by  American 
or  other  workmen  we  lose  our  trade.  It  is  the  crudest 
of  fallacies  to  allege  that  the  best  way  to  secure  employ- 
ment is  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  The  best  security  for 
good  wages  and  greater  employment  is  an  increased 
output  and  a higher  state  of  efficiency.  These,  1 repeat, 
are  facts  that  have  to  be  driven  not  only  into  the  minds 
of  one  class,  but  of  every  class  in  the  nation.  Then 
some  people  say,  " Let  us  keep  haggling."  They  are 
doing  it.  Betterment  is  very  slorv.  They  think  that  they 
ought  to  destroy  Parliament,  that  they  ought  to  do  things 
directly.  Assuredly  that  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which 
" more  haste,  less  speed.”  I am  glad  to  observe  that  at 
last  many  British  Labour  men  are  taking  their  stand 
against  the  dangers  of  anarchy.  I know  how  difficult  it  is 
for  some  of  them,  because  after  all  I have  been  through  it 
and  I was  as  much  dependent  upon  the  trade  union  or- 
ganisation as  ever  I was,  inside  a printing  office,  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  an  employer.  We  have  become  far  too 
intolerant.  We  employ  men.  1 used  to  be  employed. 

I did  not  get  very  large  wages,  and,  in  fact,  the  employer 
gave  me  much  more  than  the  trade  union  organisation. 
When  I dared  stand  out  and  say  that  the  country  was 
greater  than  the  Labour  Party  or  any  other  party,  they 
immediately  started  to  cut  off  my  meaos  of  livelihood. 

I refused  to  bow  down  to  any  employer,  and  certainly  I 
was  not  going  to  bow  to  men  of  my  own  class.  But  there 
are  many  others  less  fortunate^than  myself.  I am  glad 
that  they  are  taking  a stand. 

Purge  the  Trade  Unions  of  the  Extremists. 

May  1 presume  to  give  you  one  further  word  of  warning. 
Some  of  us  stated  during  the  war  that  the  differences 
between  the  policy  of  rational  labour  and  extreme  labour 
are  so  irreconcilable  that  there  is  no  room  in  one  organisa- 
tion for  them  both.  I say  to  those  who  now  show  signs 
of  weakness  to  the  dangers  that  beset  the  Labour  move- 
ment, contact  in  one  movement  with  the  extremists  is 
still  dangerous,  and  all  patriotic  Labour  people  should  at 
any  rate  determine  that  those  extremists  should  be 
cleared  out  of  their  organisations.  Let  them  form  them- 
selves into  their  own.  I do  not  deny  them  the  right  to 
do  that,  but  they  are  a menace  to  real  Labour,  they  are  a 
danger  to  the  country,  and  I repeat  that  we  are  citizens 
before  we  are  anything  else.  Now  I have  covered  a fairly 
wide  ground,  having  asked  you  to  accompany  me  in 
my  travels  as  Food  Controller,  and  have  taken  you  in 
imagination  to  other  countries  in  the  world  and  have 


sought  to  indicate  to  you  the  methods  we  have  to  adopt 
in  trade.  I have  also  sought  to  show  how  dependent 
prices  in  those  other  countries  are  upon  work  and 
production  at  home.  1 do  not  affect  to  believe 
that  I have  achieved  the  full  success  that  1 would 
have  desired,  but  at  least  I can  be  conscious  that 
I have  placed  some  facts  before  you,  and  I am  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  accept  them  simply  because  I have  expressed 
them.  I claim  the  right  to  think  for  myself,  to  investigate 
and  discover  the  truth. 

Plain  Speaking  a Benefit  to  Workers. 

To-day  I am  sure  that  we  are  conferring  the  greatest 
benefit  on  the  workers  of  this  country  by  plain  speaking, 
by  the  dissemination  of  facts,  and  by  pointing  out  to  them 
the  dangers  which  menace  them  and  the  country  of  which 
they  are  part.  I agree  with  the  Lord  Mayor  that  men  who 
have  emerged  from  this  great  war,  women  who  have  borne 
in  silence  anguish  such  as  we  could  never  have  imagined — 
these  men  and  women  are  possessed  of  such  inherent 
greatness  that  despite  the  disturbances  which  are  around 
and  about  us,  as  soon  as  they  have  facts  presented  to  them, 
as  soon  as  truth  is  revealed  to  them,  then  that  greatness 
and  sanity  will  once  more  re-emerge  ; and  just  as  we  are 
concerned  to  purge  our  country,  to  eliminate  wrongs,  to 
enthrone  right,  to  make  Great  Britain  what  she  ought  to 
be,  what  she  shall  be,  a place  worthy  of  heroes,  I say  we 
are  going  to  purge  our  movements  and  industrial  organi- 
sations of  those  who  are  constantly  dropping  corrosive 
poison,  but  who  label  it,  of  course,  in  fantastic  and  alluring 
fashion  and  are  calling  it  internationalism  and  universal 
brotherhood.  *'  Love  everybody  in  every  other  part  of 
the  world  and  hate  your  own  people  ” is  a hellish  doctrine, 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  squelched. 

The  Ideal  of  Industrial  League. 

We  of  the  Industrial  League  say  that  we  acknowledge 
our  own  limitations,  but  we  have  boundless  aspirations, 
and  we  want  to  see  every  family  in  the  land  living  happilj 
and  securely  in  prosperity.  We  believe  that  you  uie 
willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  order  to  secure  that  nght 
and  justice,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
co-operation  rather  than  continual  strife  offers  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  greatest  possible  measure  of  wealth 
production. 

The  Benefit  of  Industrial  League  to  the  Nation. 

When  we  secure  output,  then  we  will  see  to  its  equitable 
distribution,  and  at  least  my  experience  of  the  members 
of  the  Industrial  League  is  this.  The  employers  who  ate 
embraced  within  our  membership  are  willing  to  do  their 
best  if  the  working  men  will  only  do  theirs  also,  and  thus, 

I believe,  it  will  ultimately  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Industrial  League  conferred  great  benefit  upon  our  coun- 
try, that  the  industrial  community  were  brought  back  to 
truth  and  reason  largely  by  its  instrumentality,  and 
those  who  gave  of  their  time  without  hope  of  reward, 
but  simply  feeling  the  internal  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  having  done  good  work  w'ell — these  men  and  women 
will  be  remembered  by  future  generations  as  having 
really  led  the  old  country  through  the  time  of  stress 
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and  turmoil  and  put  it  firm  on  its  way  to  greater  glory 
than  it  has  had  in  its  past.  (Long  and  continued  cheering). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Davis  (General  Secretary  of  the  Brass 
Workers’  Association : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,—The  pronouncement  that  we  have  just  listened  to, 
the  statesmanlike  pronouncement  condemning  the  present 
unjustifiable  unrest,  is  one  that  ought  to  greatly  influence 
not  only  workers  in  the  Midlands  but  workers  in  the  whole 
country.  I am  the  Secretary  of  the  Brass  Workers’ 
Organisation,  as  some  of  you  know,  and  1 have  been  a 
most  militant  fightei  against  the  employers  before  the 
war.  Now  I recognise  that  we  want  to  co-operate  with 
the  employers.  Every  industry  must  contribute  in  some 
form,  especially  by  extra  production,  so  as  to  bring  about 
a great  improvement.  And  I want  to  tell  you  that  in 
Birmingham  we  are  hopeful  of  the  future — you  knowthat 
the  Prime  Minister  set  up  an  Industrial  Council — 
I had  the  honour  to  become  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  hours  of  labour  and  minimum  rates  of 
wages.  Believe  me,  thirty  employers,  influential  men 
throughout  the  country,  possessing  large  capital  and 
great  works,  and  representatives  of  the  workmen,  came 
to  a unanimous  resolution  that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be 
curtailed,  and  that  there  should  be  a minimum  rate  of 
wages  established.  Such  a thing  was  never  done  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Therefore  I want  to  say  that 
I have  listened  with  great  admiration  to  my  old  friend — 
and  I hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  in  Birmingham 
again  to  deliver  another  speech  of  this  kind. 

Earl  Denbigh  : I was  asked,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
when  I came  into  this  room,  though  for  what  reason  I do 
not  know,  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roberts 
for  his  presidential  address.  I have  attended  some  of 
these  gatherings,  and  1 recognise  the  good  which  is  being 
done  by  organisations  such  as  the  Industrial  League. 
I have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Roberts  speak 
on  other  occasions,  and  I congratulate  him  upon  the 
masterly  and  straightforward  manner  in  which  he  has 
put  hard  facts  before  us  this  morning. 


Let  Us  Have  Facts. 

What  we  want  is  information  and  straight  facts  to  bring 
home  the  real  state  of  affairs  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
One  of  the  evils,  I am  sure,  we  are  suffering  from  at  the 
present  time  is  the  result  of  our  deplorably  inefficient 
system  of  education,  which  pays  no  attention  to  educating 
the  people  in  what  I will  call  the  elements  of  political 
economy  ; and  we  do  not  teach  the  people  the  way  the 
wheels  go  round  in  the  world.  When  you  talk  to  the 
average  man  about  exchange,  it  is  usually  Greek  to  him 
until  you  put  it  plainly  to  him  as  Mr.  Roberts  has  done 
to-day,  and  point  out  that  when  we  are  not  exporting  as 
we  ought  to  do  the  value  of  the  sovereign  goes  down,  with 
the  result  that  we  have  to  pay  20  per  cent,  more  for  every- 
thing that  we  import.  The  elementary  facts  require  to 
be  brought  home.  The  main  thing  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  we  have  all  to  pull  together.  We  have  had 
all  classes  fighting  and  dying  together  in  the  trenches 
in  this  war.  Why  cannot  we  have  the  same  fighting 
together  in  industry  for  the  purpose  of  putting  things 
right  ? 

Duty  and  Less  Talk  of  " Rights." 

Why  cannot  we  have  a little  less  talk  about  the  word 
" right  ” and  a little  more  attention  paid  to  the  word 
‘‘  duty.”  Everybody  in  these  days  is  standing  on  his 
rights,  and  the  word  " duty  ’’  is  absolutely  ignored.  We 
have  all  got  duties.  The  employer  has  got  duties  towards 
his  men  which  too  often  he  has  ignored  and  does  ignore. 
That  wants  putting  right.  Employees,  when  they  accept 
the  wage,  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  the  man  who  pays  them. 
The  whole  lot  of  us,  employers  and  employed  alike,  have 
a duty  to  the  nation  that  is  too  often  ignored.  I maintain 
one  of  the  great  things  we  want  now  is  more  straight 
talking,  such  as  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Roberts  to-day, 
and  greater  attention  paid  to  our  duty  to  the  nation,  and 
a little  less  talk  about  our  rights. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  unanimously  and  the 
conference  adjourned. 


REPRESENTATIVES’  LUNCHEON. 

Queen’s  Hotel,  Tuesday,  August  12th,  1.15  p.m. 

Chairman:  RT.  HON.  G.  H.  ROBERTS,  M.P.  (President). 


After  the  Presidential  address  a number  of  the  rep- 
resentatives attended  a iunch  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  Bishop 
Frodsham,  of  Gloucester,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P., 
also  spoke. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  said  : Ladies  and  Gentleman,— I am 
not  going  to  detain  you  more  than  a minute  or  two. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  an  extremely  remarkable  gather- 
ing. I believe  we  shall  hear  representative  men  of  all 
classes  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  Yet  we  can  all 
partake  of  a meal  in  absolute  harmony. 


What  Society  Ought  to  be. 

To  me  this  gathering  is  a reflection  of  what  society 
should  be,  of  what  it  might  be  ; as  long  as  -we  remain  there 
must  be  differences  of  opinion  and  standing.  Nature 
never  intended  or  made  possible  what  some  people  call 
absolute  equality.  I have  often  told  of  the  most  eloquent 
sermon  I have  ever  listened  to  in  my  life,  and  that  from  a 
very  illiterate  man,  as  the  world  judges.  It  -was  my  own 
father.  One  Sunday  morning  after  service  at  the  little 
chapel  that  he  attended  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
for  a walk,  and  we  went  along  a beautiful  road  that  led 
out  of  Norwich. 
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A Lesson  in  Equality. 

He  halted  before  a magnificent  oak  tree,  and  there  he 
told  me  that  of  all  the  myriads  of  leaves  on  that  tree  no 
two  leaves  were  absolutely  alike,  and  yet  every  leaf  was  an 
oak  leaf  ; and  this  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  every  leaf  had 
an  equal  right  to  share  in  the  corporate  lile  of  that  tree. 
Now  that  is  how  I desire  to  see  society  in  our  country 
ordained  : each  leaf,  each  individual  developing  according 
to  his  inherited  or  acquired  quality,  and  we  will  find  that 
in  the  next  stage  of  society  there  will  be  a very  marked 
difference  between  men  and  men,  a more  marked  differ- 
ence than  we  find  to-day  because  we  are  too  prone  to  judge 
distinction  by  the  amount  of  money  or  the  titles  a man 
possesses.  That  is  a fictitious  valuation.  In  future,  we 
are  not  going  to  envy  men  because  they  happen  to  have 
a little  moie  than  us,  but  we  will  rather  envy  them  be- 
cause their  intellectual  and  moral  development  is  greater 
than  our  own. 

Friendship  and  Fellowship. 

The  only  thing  I would  like  to  discourse  upon  moie 
than  a minute  or  two  is  this  : the  chief  thing  to  desire 
in  life  is  friendship,  fellowship,  and  my  experience  is  that 
you  do  not  find  friendship  or  fellowship  bounded  by  any 
considerations  of  class.  I have  found  some  of  the  brightest 
and  most  congenial  spirits  amongst  what  may  be  called 
the  upper  classes  ; equally  I have  found  them  in  the  class 
that  originates  in  our  slums  or  fever-stricken  alleys.  In 
my  opinion  we  have  fixed  false  standards  to  life.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  greater  virtues,  the  nobler  attributes  of 
character,  capacity,  greatness  and  nobility.  I feel  that 
in  this  gathering  to-day,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  bring  men  and  women  of  varying  position  and  of 
capacity,  we  are  really  enjoying  friendship,  and  if 
friendship  could  only  permeate  through  every  walk  of 
society  it  would  make  our  country  greater  than  it  could 
be  if  judged  merely  by  economic  standards.  This  seems 
to  me  the  particular  virtue  of  the  Industrial  League. 

The  Reactionary  and  the  Extremist. 

We  ask  no  man  to  drop  any  view  he  may  hold.  He 
may  entertain  the  most  extreme  view,  or  he  may  be  the 
most  reactionary.  The  reactionary  stays  the  least,  the 
extremist  will  remain  with  us,  because  after  all,  in  many 
cases  the  extremist  is  a young  man  of  impulses,  strug- 
gling against  acknowledged  wrongs.  We  bring  them  all 
together.  None  are  asked  to  subscribe  to  any  particular 
party  or  doctrine.  In  the  Industrial  League  we  bring  men 
and  women  together,  not  according  to  party — we  have 
on  our  committees  and  in  our  membership  men  belonging 
to  all  parties — Conservative,  Liberal,  Labour,  Socialist — 
and  we  ask  only  one  thing  of  them,  that  is,  that  they  will 
be  animated  with  the  one  great  purpose  of  eliminating 
acknowledged  wrong,  and  will  consider  how  best  to  uplift 
the  country  of  which  we  are  proud  to  be  citizens. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Industrial  League. 

In  my  view  the  gospel  of  the  Industrial  League  is  based 
upon  a broad  fraternity  and  a catholic  platform.  We  very 
often  find,  as  I have  experienced,  that  the  dogmatist 


settles  down  into  his  proper  place.  After  all,  the 
dogmatist  is  a man  of  limited  vision.  The  man  who  knows 
and  understands  realises  this,  he  knows  that  our  great 
purpose  throughout  life  is  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
understanding,  and  the  more  we  do  that  the  more  humble 
and  submissive  we  become,  because  our  vision  outward 
and  upward  is  extended  and  we  come  to  the  end  realising 
that  however  sedulous  we  have  been  in  searching  for  know- 
ledge, when  we  “ hand  in  our  checks  ” we  are  very  ignorant 
beings.  We  none  of  us  Know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to-morrow  and  how  wrong  is  it,  therefore,  for  any  man  to 
say  what  will  occur  when  he  succeeds  in  applying  his 
doctrines  to  a highly -organised  society.  I am  going  to 
express,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial  League,  our  gratifica- 
tion at  having  so  many  present,  and  1 will  simply  beseech 
you  to  believe  that  we  are  only  inspired  by  one  great 
purpose,  and  that  is  tc,  help  our  country  at  this  time 
of  trouble  and  stress,  because  we  recognise  that  unless 
we  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  country  there  is  no 
hope  for  any  class.  When  we  complain  of  our  troubles, 
let  us  try  and  place  them  in  their  proper  perspective. 
We  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  we  ought  to  rejoice,  and  do  rejoice,  in  the  fact  that 
the  country  is  retained  to  us,  is  in  our  own  charge. 
We  w’culd  not  have  had  it  if  the  close  of  the  war  had 
not  been  a triumph  for  cur  forces. 

We  were  United  in  War  : Let  us  be  United  in  Peace- 

We  were  united  during  the  war  to  fulfil  a great  purpose, 
and  I venture  to  hope  that  at  least  we  shall  have  the 
greatest  possible  measure  of  unity  amongst  us  now  be- 
cause the  work  before  us  is  quite  as  great  as  anything  that 
confronted  us  during  the  war.  On  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
League,  I have  real  pleasure  in  welcoming  you  into  our 
midst.  I say  I believe  the  Industrial  League  deserves 
well  of  the  community  because  we  have  here  men  and 
women  of  all  classes  and  qualities,  inspired  by  the  one 
purpose  of  doing  their  best  for  their  country  and  uplifting 
every  class  within  the  country.  We  are  going  to  get  rid 
of  poverty  ; we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  disease.  We  are 
not  a political  party,  but  we  believe  that  the  spirit  which 
is  being  disseminated  by  the  Industrial  League  is  far  more 
potent  than  any  political  creed,  and  will  be  far  more 
effective  in  the  ultimate.  I am  now  going  to  ask  Bishop 
Frodsham,  of  Gloucester,  to  oblige  us  with  a few 
observations. 

Bishop  Frodsham  : Mr.  Roberts  and  Gentlemen, — I 
have  already  acknowledged  in  private  to  my  friend  at 
my  right  hand  that  I know  nothing  about  the  great  issues 
that  are  crowding  upon  us  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
far  too  big  for  me  to  comprehend  and  they  are  too  big 
lor  me  to  express  any  dogmatic  opinion  about.  At  the 
same  time  I am  also  prepared  to  acknowledge  publicly 
that  I consider  that  1 have  been  outclassed  as  a preacher 
by  the  very  excellent  address  that  has  been  given  by  cur 
chairman.  1 could  only  hope — and  I mean  this  —that 
when  an  invitation  does  come  to  him  to  speak  from  the 
pulpit  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  that  he  will  not  say  that 
he  is  being  detained  by  an  important  meeting  of  the 
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Industrial  League.  I leel  that  we  are  all  of  us  deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  the  momentous  speech  he 
made  this  morning.  (Cheers.) 

A Courageous  Speech. 

He  has  said  that  many  have  differed  from  him,  but  1 
have  not  met  them  and,  at  any  rate,  I and  many  feel  that 
the  speech  has  been  a courageous  one  and  one  likely  to 
stimulate  each  and  every  one  of  us  when  we  return  to 
our  various  spheres  of  labour  to  carry  on  the  supreme 
work  of  the  care  of  the  country.  I am  not  quite  certain 
why  I am  standing  here.  I suppose  that  perhaps  my  only 
claim  is  that  I represent  the  great  consuming  class.  I 
do  feel  that  with  any  of  these  larger  questions  of  economics 
due  respect  must  be  held  for  the  classes  who  are  neither 
actual  producers  nor  actual  labourers,  and  yet  who  are 
as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  the 
main  as  perhaps  any  others. 

The  Cement  of  the  Edifice. 

I can  only  hope  or,  at  any  rate,  I hope  to  live  up  to  my 
hope  that  even  though  we  may  not  claim  to  put  bricks  in 
this  great  wall  or  great  city  that  is  built,  at  any  rate  we 
may  be  the  mortar  that  will  cement  them  together.  I 
take  it  that  in  a wide-minded  organisation  such  as  this, 
you  will  not  be  prepared  to  serve  your  country  simply 
at  the  expense  of  a party  or  a section  of  the  community 
which  is  largely  voiceless  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  another  reason  perhaps  why  1 have  a large  and  parti- 
cular interest  in  this  organisation,  and  that  is  that  although 
I cannot  claim  to  be  a “ Dinkum  Aussie  ” 1 have  lived  a 
good  deal  of  my  life  there  and  I have  had  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  development  of  that  country. 

Australia  a Testing  House. 

Before  the  war  Australia  I think  occupied  the 
position  of  being  a testing  house  of  all  sorts  of  political 
and  economic  theories,  and  I believe  that  the  Australians 
themselves  would  practically  acknowledge  that  this  was 
their  chief  function.  They  are  unable  to  try  a new  plan, 
but  they  never  saw  the  good  side  of  any  plan  but  they 
were  prepared  to  abandon  it  in  favour  of  any  one  that 
was  better.  If  you  look  back  upon  the  economic  and 
political  experiments  of  Australia,  I think  that  you  may 
see  that  there  is  a great  deal  to  avoid,  and  there  is  a great 
deal  that  may  be  copied  with  advantage.  At  the  same 
time  it  does,  I think,  show  that  even  although  many  of 
the  reforms  in  the  way  of  simplifying  disputes  between 
industries  and  so  forth  and  in  the  gaining  of  many  things 
that  seem  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  realisation 
here  at  the  present  time,  they  are  become  facts  in  Australia 
and  yet  undoubtedly  we  have  discovered  that  the  mere 
obtaining  of  these  material  benefits  for  labour  has  not 
killed  the  spirit  of  disruption. 

Some  Results  of  Minimum  Wage. 

What  it  seems  tome — and  I speak  as  one  who  is  an  un- 
failing a friend  to  labour  all  my  life — it  seems  to  me  that 
labour  is  being  split  in  Australia,  and  it  is  being  split 
upon  a subject  very  directly  connected  with  the  minimum 
wage.  They  got  the  minimum  wage,  and  the  same  diffi- 


culty that  you  indicated  with  regard  to  the  young  fellow 
that  liked  to  do  more  and  did  it  so  well  that  he  could 
teach  his  colleagues  to  do  more,  they  would  only  learn 
to  reach  a certain  corporate  stage  in  Australia,  and  now 
there  has  come  a marked  division  between  those  who  are 
content  to  do  a little  and  to  do  it  as  badly  as  they  can, 
to  carry  on  a ca’  canny  plan  to  its  logical  extent ; and 
those  who  want  to  get  forward.  If  I had  time  at  my 
disposal  I might  give  you  examples  of  this,  but  I would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact.  And  again,  I 
believe  that  we  are  discovering  that  the  one  thing  that 
is  separating  Australia  into  two  parts,  economically,  is 
the  same  thing  that  is  being  shown  here  in  England 
between  those  who  think  that  love  for  the  world  excuses 
love  for  their  own  country,  that  love  for  the  whole  world 
makes  it  impossible  to  hold  up  the  British  Empire  in  its 
honest  conception. 

Nationalism  and  Internationalism. 

It  is  around  this  that  there  is  a wide  severance  at  the 
present  time,  and  I believe  you  and  I will  have  to  place 
the  issue  in  this  way,  that  if  you  are  going  to  commence 
your  internationalisation,  or  if  you  are  going  to  believe 
in  internationalisation  we  must  be  truly  national  also. 
That  is  a point  upon  which  we  need  some  clearness  of 
thinking.  There  are  people  who,  if  I may  manufacture 
a phrase,  are  mentally  astigmatic ; they  cannot  see  any- 
thing that  they  look  upon.  I am  not  seeking  to  exclude 
my  own  profession.  There  are  certain  men  whom  you  will 
convert,  but  there  are  a larger  number  to  be  gathered  in, 
those  who  believe  in  what  Aristotle  called  in  Greek  times 
" the  mean,”  for  whom  we  call  a sort  of  middle  people 
who  believe  that  the  right  thiug  is  by  the  inclusion  of  all 
varieties.  There  is  just  another  point  that  comes  before 
me  and  it  brings  me  back  to  your  very  valuable  remarks 
to-day — 1 do  feel  that  down  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  it 
becomes  a question  as  to  whether  one  is  prepared  to  live 
for  one’s  self,  or  whether  one  is  prepared  to  let  others 
live  for  one’s  self.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very 
kernal  of  Christianity.  If  you  are  prepared  to  work  up 
from  that  point  of  view,  the  idea  of  comradeship,  the  idea 
of  giving  what  the  President  called  a square  deal,  in 
realising  the  other  man's  point  of  view,  and  generally 
giving  the  other  man  the  right  to  live — then  it  seems  to 
me  that  I should  call  what  you  are  after  Christianity. 

The  Church  and  Progress. 

1 can  only  hope  that  whatever  function  the  Church  may 
perform  that  it  will  not  induce  Bishops,  faced  though 
they  may  sometimes  be  by  calls  that  are  not  apparent, 
to  think  that  they  are  able  to  arbitrate  or  to  lay  down 
the  law  upon  economic  theories.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  feel,  and  1 think  I have  taken  every  opportunity  of 
saying  this,  and  i am  taking  it  now,  I do  believe  that 
the  Church  can  be  of  the  greatest  service — I am  using 
the  word  church  in  its  widest  sense — it  can  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  community  in  finding  an  ethical 
meeting  ground  for  men  of  various  divisions,  and  various 
shades  of  opinion,  various  social  creeds,  various  economic 
theories,  and  yet  who  are  united  in  a desire  to  do  their 
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best  for  their  country.  It  would  be  a vast  mistake  if  the 
„ churches  were  to  think  that  in  these  critical  times  they 
can  serve  the  country  best  by  taking  sides.  They  could 
never  serve  the  country  best  by  taking  sides,  and  never 
will.  They  may  be  accused  of  being  unpractical.  Some, 
sir,  have:  been  abused,  and  1 have  been  abused,  but  none 
the  less  they  will  serve  the  country  better  by  finding  a 
common  meeting  ground,  a worthy  meeting  ground  of 
Christianity,  which  is  the  service  of  Christianity.  I am 
not  speaking  exactly  under  my  own  hat,  but  at  any  rate 
1 am  speaking  for  myself.  At  any  rate,  there  is  something 
to  remember  that  the  two  parsons  who  are  going  to  talk 
to  you  to-day  are  both  Bishops.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  letting  me  have  this  opportunity,  and  I will  only  say 
I welcome  it,  so  far  as  1 am  able,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church,  representing  those  who  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  their  duty  towards  God  aod  towards  our  land,  and 
I say  that,  so  far  as  I can,  I am  going  to  help  that  on. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P.  : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,- — I promise  you  I won’t  keep  you  more 
than  two  or  thiee  minutes,  but  I should  just  like  to  remind 
you  that  you  are  met  to-day  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Industrial  League,  and  the  Industrial  League  believes  — 
at  any  rate,  it  has  one  dogmatic  belief,  and  that  is 
that  you  can  be  more  friendly  and  happy  around  a table 
than  anywhere  else,  and  the  very  fact  that  you  have  sat 
together  to-day  without  quarrelling  is,  we  think,  a proof 
in  support  of  our  belief. 

The  Walls  op  Jericho. 

But  we  have  very  serious  business  in  front  of  us.  I 
want  to  say  in  two  or  three  sentences  only  what  is  my  view. 
We  are,  at  this  time,  faced  with  the  choice  either  of  re- 
building the  walls  of  our  Jerusalem  that  have  been  broken 
down,  or  acting  in  the  same  way  that  Samson  acted, 
when  he  was  blind  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing, 
but  pulling  down  the  whole  pillars  of  society  upon  the 
heads  of  every  one.  We  can  either  rebuild,  or  go  down  in 
a common  destruction.  That  is  really  the  choice  before 
us.  The  Industrial  League  is  out  for  the  rebuilding,  and 
it  is  out  to  ask  eveiy  member  of  society,  no  matter  what 
he  is,  or  what  association,  of  what  class  he  belongs  to, 
or  what  paity  he  belongs  to,  or  did  belong  to,  to  help  in 
the  rebuilding.  That  is  really  what  we  are  after.  What 
the  President  put  before  you  this  morning  is  the  serious- 
ness of  the  present  situation.  The  walls  are  broken 
down.  The  city  lies  waste.  You  cannot  have  a war 
like  we  had  without  that  result  coming  about. 

A City  Laid  to  Waste  Needs  Rebuilding. 

Wc  made  great  sacrifices  during  the  war.  Some  people 
thought  that  with  the  end  of  the  war  the  end  of  sacrifice 
had  come,  ft  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true.  We  have  still 
the  city  lp.id  waste.  It  is  the  rebuilding  which  we  have 
to  furnish  at  the  present  moment  and  I am  glad  to  think 
that  the  great  mission  which  the  industrial  League  is 
seeking  to  establish,  and  which  we  are  helping,  I hope, 
by  this  series  of  meetings  in  Birmingham  to  bring  about, 
is  to  charge  you  all  with  the  sacred  duty — I have  used 


the  word  duty  which  the  Earl  spoke  about  this  morning — 
the  sacred  duty  of  rebuilding  the  walls  which  have  already 
been  broken.  If  we  are  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  in  England’s 
green  and  pleasant  land,  we  are  setting  an  example  to 
the  world  which  the  world  will  gladly  copy.  (Cheers.) 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Bournville,  where  they 
were  conducted  in  parties  round  the  grounds,  and  after- 
wards entertained  to  tea  by  Messrs.  Cadbury's,  Ltd. 

AT  BOURNVILLE. 

Mr.  Chapman : May  I,  first  of  all,  express  a very  real 
apology  to  this  splendid  gathering  this  afternoon.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  Mr.  George  Cadbury  would  have  been 
present  to  address  you  on  Housing  as  it  affects  the  re- 
lations between  employers  and  employed,  but  domestic 
reasons  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  somewhat 
earlier  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  I know  that  to  him 
it  is  a matter  of  serious  regret  indeed  tliat  he  was  not 
able  to  receive  you  himself.  He  wished  me  to  say  how 
pleased  he  would  have  been  to  have  been  able  to  meet 
you,  but  after  the  lapse  of  years- — next  month  he  will  be 
80  years  of  age — he  has  to  take  a great  dea<  of  care  of 
himself.  He  ought  to  take  a great  deal  more  care  of  him- 
self than  he  does,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  many  of 
us  are  pleased  that  he  is  taking  a longer  rest  than  he 
otherwise  would  have  attempted.  But  I have  this  to 
say,  that  I represent  the  Directors  here  to-day,  so  that 
you  must  take  me  for  what  I am,  and  1 hope  that  the  few 
remarks  I have  to  make  will  be  something  that  they 
might  have  said  had  one  of  them  been  present.  I want, 
first  of  all,  to  make  one  point  quite  clear. 

How  and  Why  Bournville  was  Established. 

The  village  of  Bournville,  which  most  of  you  have  seen 
this  afternoon,  was  the  outcome  of  malting  provision  for 
the  employed  persons  in  the  factory,  but  it  is  not  now 
confined  to  the  employees  of  the  factory  . The  percentage  is 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  actual  householders  who  are  em- 
employees  of  Messrs.  Cadbury’s.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the 
very  well-known  village,  the  one  associated  with  the  name 
of  Lord  Leverhulme.  There  you  have  a village  inhabited 
only  by  those  employed  at  the  works.  Bournville  was  the 
outcome  of  a great  idea  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cadbury  him- 
self for  seeing  if  he  could  meet  the  problem  he  had  found 
confronting  him  in  visiting  Birmingham  in  the  social  work 
with  which  his  name  has  been  associated  for  so  many 
years.  This  village  was  the  outcome  of  that  idea,  so 
that  it  became  a very  big  thing  in  his  mind.  It  was  not 
something  which  would  provide  merely  houses  for  the 
employees  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  the  chief  Director, 
but  a village  which  would  have  the  object  of  creating  a 
rural  condition  of  life  which  would  make  industrialism 
a nobler  and  better  thing  than  he  had  seen  it  to  be  in  this 
country.  One  of  my  friends  asked  me  what  was  a very 
searching  question.  He  said,  " Can  you  tell  me  whether 
the  people  who  have  come  to  live  here,  say,  from  the  slums 
of  Birmingham,  have  been  improved  by  coming  here  ? ” 
That  I regard  as  a very  important  question.  I will  give 
you  one  example. 
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Civic  Welcome  by  the  Lord  [Mayor.  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  delivering  his  Presidential  Address. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  names  are  .-—Bishop  Frodsham,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  O.B.E.,  M.P.,  Col.  Sir  W.  Dupree,  J.P.,  Mr.  Davi 
Rt.  Hon.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  Sir  D.  Brookes,  G.B.E.,  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.  P.  (President  of  Industrial  I.eae 
mner,  O.l!  E.,  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P.,  H.  E.  Blain,  John  Ames,  E.  R.  Brighten,  Lee  Murray,  and  H.  C.  Bolton. 
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A Gardener  of  Bournvilt.e. 

There  is  a man  who  came  here  into  the  village  to  live 
some  years  ago  who  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
finest  amateur  gardener  in  Bournville.  When  he  came 
he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  gardening.  He  had 
lived  his  life  in  a slum,  and  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
cultivating  a piece  of  ground.  It  is  a wonderful  thing 
that  a man  should  be  entirely  self-taught  and  should 
produce  such  a wonderful  result  as  he  has  done.  He  came 
hoie  also  with  a reputation.  The  reputation  was  what 
has  been  so  true  of  so  many  other  men,  when  he  wanted 
a reaction  from  his  daily  life,  he  found  it  in  the  public 
house.  But  he  gave  that  up  entirely  when  he  came  here, 
and  he  has  become  a good  citizen  and  a most  interesting 
man.  He  lives  amidst  what  he  thinks  are  ideal  conditions, 
and  he  enjoys  life  thoroughly.  This  is  surely  to  the  good, 
and  it  is  an  instance  which  I think  might  be  said  to  be  a 
typical  thing,  because  although  we  have  not  tried  it  on 
a large  scale  I can  make  myself  believe  that  if  men  were 
given  an  opportunity  of  coming  away  from  all  the  depress- 
ing influences  of  town  life  they  might  be  very  much  better 
citizens  than  they  are. 

Death-Rate  Statistics. 

If  we  compare  the  vital  statistics  of  Bournville,  say, 
with  those  of  Birmingham  and  England  and  Wales, 
Birmingham  last  year  had  a death  -rate  of  12.6  per  cent.  ; 
in  England  and  Wales  it  was  14.1  per  cent.  ; but  in  Bourn- 
ville it  was  only  5.6  per  cent.  It  has  been  lower  than 
that.  A friend  of  mine,  a severe  critic,  says  you  ought 
not  to  compare  Bournville  together  with  Birmingham  and 
England,  and  so  on.  I compared  it  with  the  suburb  of 
Molesey  here,  the  best  outlying  residential  suburb  we  have. 
The  death-rate  there  last  year  was  9.9,  or  over  50  per  cent, 
worse  than  Bournville.  The  fact  is  that  here  you  have  a 
definite  plan,  and  you  work  to  that  definite  plan,  so  many 
houses  to  the  acre.  Here  it  is  six  houses  only,  and  you 
have  recognised  open  spaces,  and  opportunity  for  every- 
one to  enjoy  a garden.  Then  you  find  the  results  to  be 
as  I have  suggested.  Some  parts  of  Birmingham  the 
death-rate  of  children  is  three  times  more  than  that  of 
Bournville.  Now  that  is  surely  a wonderful  tribute.  Of 
course  I know'  a party  like  this  steeped  in  the  highest 
possible  ideals  will  hardly  want  me  tc  mention  the  more 
materia!  things,  so  I hesitate  giving  them. 

I will  not  go  into  details,  but  in  71  gardens  taken 
haphazard,  we  found  that  an  average  of  Is.  6d.  per  week 
was  saved  to  the  household  throughout  the  year  from 
fruit  and  vegetables. 


When  one  looks  at  that  side  of  it,  life  here  in  these 
conditions  undoubtedly  is  a kind  of  thing  towards  which 
we  ought  to  aim,  and  I should  like  to  dwell  on  it,  but  I 
am  warned  that  it  is  5 o’clock,  and  I feel  that  I ought  not 
to  take  up  any  further  time,  and  I will  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing on  behalf  of  Mr.-  Geo.  Cadbury  his  extreme 
pleasure  that  you  have  visited  Bournville,  and  his  keen 
regret  that  he  is  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  M.P.  ? My  Lords,  Ladies  and' 
Gentlemen, — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed 
to  perform  this  very  pleasing  duty  of  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Cadbury  for  their  hospitality  to  us  this 
afternoon.  I am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
enjoyed  thoroughly  the  walk  through  this  very  splendid 
village,  and  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  housing 
must  have  been  keeping  our  eyes  open  and  taking  mental 
notes  which  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  respective 
localities.  Wc  believe,  Mr.  Chapman,  it  would  have  been 
a very  good  thing  for  the  men  condemned  to  live  all 
their  lives  in  our  great  cities  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  developing  themselves  in  localities  such  as  this.  I am 
sure  that  is  ycur  wish,  hs  wc-U  as  the  wish  of  the  Executive 
of  the  Industrial  League,  to  express  to  these  who 
have  so  kindly  taken  us  over  the  estate  and  explained 
the  estate  to  us,  and  also  to  those  who  have  been  waiting 
upon  us,  and  to  Mr.  Chapman  himself,  for  the  exposition 
of  the  work  done,  and  to  Messrs.  Cadbury  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  an  interest  in  this  splendid  work.  I 
have  very  great  pleasure  in  moling  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Industrial  League  to  Messrs.  Cadbury  and  to  our 
friend  Mr.  Chapman  for  presiding  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blain  : Mr.  Chairman,  I have  very  much 
pleasure  indeed  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  which 
has  teen  proposed  by  Mr.  Young.  I am  sure  it  has  been 
a verv  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
leafy  Warwickshire  in  the  village  associated  with  the 
name  of  Bournville.  Many  of  us  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  here  before,  and  I can  assure  Mr.  Chapman  this, 
that  of  all  the  recollections  of  the  Conference  which  we 
have  enjoyed  and  will  enjoy,  few  will  be  happier  than, 
the  afternoon  we  have  spent  here. 

The  vote  having  been  carried  unanimously^ 

Mr.  Chapman  : I shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  pass  on 
that  vote  of  thanks  tc  Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers  wh.se 
guests  you  are. 


GREAT  DEMONSTRATION  IN  BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  INSTITUTE 


Tuesday,  August 


The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  was  well  filled 
when  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
took  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  Mr.  Ames  read  apologies  from  Mr. 
F.ldred  Hallas,  M.P.  Mr.  J.  W.  Casey,  M.P.,  and  ex- 
plained that  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  had  received  an  urgent 
call  back  to  Loudon. 


12th,  1919,  7.15  p.m. 

The  Chairman  : May  I first  of  all  say  I am  glad  to  be 
here  to  night,  not  because  I am  in  the  chair,  but  because 
I do  feel  a great  interest  in  the  Industrial  League,  and 
not  least  because  of  some  of  the  men  who  are  associated 
with  it. 

The  Bishop  and  Old  Friends. 

For  instance,  if  you  take  the  name  of  my  friend,  Mr. 
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Roberts,  be  is  a very  old  friend  of  mine.  We  met  some 
years  ago  in  Norwich,  when  1 was  Dean  there,  and  when 
I did  some  little  work  towards  getting  him  returned  to  be 
member  for  that  city.  Mr.  Ames  himself  is  an  pld  friend  of 
mine.  We  served  together,  and  tried  to  do  something 
for  London  in  former  days.  . I am  glad,  therefore,  to  meet 
these  old  friends,  and  in  such  a good  cause  as  this.  May 
I say  with  regard  to  Sii  Arthur  Steel  Maitland  that  he 
is  really  worked  out,  and  honestly  and  thoroughly  tired. 
1 was  with  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  days  recently 
and  I never  saw  a man  more  thoroughly  in  need  of  rest. 
I impressed  upon  him  that  men  still  in  the  heydey  of 
youth,  and  men  of  his  calibre  are  needed  now  than  ever 
before  in  out  history. 

One  of  the  Causes  of  Unrest. 

Well  now,  if  I were  to  take  a text  to-day  for  my  obser- 
vations, I should  take  the  same  words  that  were  used 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  my  hearing  the 
other  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  said  that 
one  of  the  great  reasons  why  there  was  so  much  difficulty 
and  disturbance  in  our  land  was  that  people  had  no  time 
for  thought  and  no  time  lor  rest,  that  in  order  to  re-establish 
our  community  in  a normal  condition,  thought  and  rest 
were  not  only  needed,  but  we  were  not  giving  first  of  all 
rest  to  a good  many  tired  men,  with  the  result  that  they 
were  putting  before  us  hasty,  ill-considered  ideas,  and 
even  not  over-well  considered  legislation,  because  they 
were  absolutely  worked  out  just  now  by  the  great  events 
that  have  been  taking  place,  and  in  which  some  of  our  best 
men  have  had  to  give  so  much  effort.  There  never  was 
in  the  history  of  this  country  of  ours  a time  when  clear- 
minded,  well-considered,  idealistic  legislation  was  more 
necessary. 

Why  Industrial  League  is  so  Necessary. 

As  I read  some  of  the  papers  wdiich  are  to  be  put  before 
you  at  some  of  your  meetings  during  this  week  I thought 
what  a good  thing  it  was  that  there  was  such  a League, 
which  did  carefully  consider  special  matters  and  thereby, 
as  it  were,  enable  our  responsible  legislators  to  be  filled 
with  sound  material  upon  which  to  base  legislation.  God 
knows  I am  not  surprised  at  people  bemg  tired  just  now, 
and  1 wish  sometimes  that  our  press  would  consider  that 
matter  a little  more  carefully  when  forming  their  judg- 
ments about  our  public  men. 

Give  our  Statesmen  a Chance. 

Now  take  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  After  all  that  that 
man  has  been  doing,  and  has  been  obliged  to  do,  not  only 
during  the  war,  but  since  the  Armistice,  and  everything 
connected  with  the  peace.  He  was  shouldering  a burden 
which  no  human  being  could  shoulder  without  being 
afterwards  to  some  extent  worn  out.  Then  directly  peace 
comes,  what  are  we  told  he  has  got  to  put  before  himself. 
He  is  told  he  must  consider  whether  he  is  going  to  lead  a 
great  combination  of  advanced  men,  or  whether  he  is 
going  to  claim  a more  retiring  party,  which  forms  part 
of  his  Coalition,  or  whether  he  is  going  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a Tory  Democracy.  All  these  things  we  are  told  now 
he  has  to  consider,  and  all  that  I think  he  needs  is  a month’s 


rest  down  in  one  of  the  Welsh  places  with  unpronounce- 
able names  with  which  he  has  so  much  association.  Our 
Government  at  the  present  time  has  to  be  framing  really 
great  legislation  possibly  in  regard  to  international  policy 
or  in  regard  to  that  everlasting  question  which  must  be 
settled  if  we  are  to  have  a united^Empire — Ireland — in 
regard  to  industry  and  in  regard  to  national  economy. 

Parliament  Then  and  Now. 

In  regard  to  each  of  those  things — in  former  days,  if  you 
will  read  Parliamentary  history,  it  kept  the  whole  of 
a Parliamentary  session,  and  sometimes  a whole  Parlia- 
ment fully  busy.  We  are  told  Parliament  has  to  regain 
supremacy  nowadays,  instead  of  bureaucracy,  or  class 
interests,  some  of  which  we  are  told  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  most  Bolshevisitc  teaching.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  for  an  overburdened  Prime  Minister  and 
for  a jaded  Parliament.  We  must  get  back,  to  the  old 
steady  principle  of  life  in  this  nation,  and  we  shall  find, 
I think,  that  the  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  dene  is 
by  leaning  neither  completely  to  the  extreme  left,  or  the 
extreme  right,  but  having  something  wholesome  and  sane 
in  the  way  of  a middle  policy  to  put  before  our  people. 

The  Sanity  of  Industrial  League. 

It  is  the  sanity  of  the  Industrial  League  which  appeals 
to  me  so  strongly.  Because  the  nation  is  abnormal, 
the  tendency  of  everybody  is  towards  something  ill- 
considered  and  rash,  and  I do  see  in  the  Industrial  League 
programme,  above  all,  sanity.  What  we  must  get  done 
in  this  country  is  something  which  is  not  extreme  in  one 
way  or  another,  but  the  same  principle  making  for  the 
common  good.  I cannot  help  feeling  that  that  is  required 
in  international  matters,  and  I want  the  people  of  this 
country  to  know  that  you  cannot  get  prosperity  without 
having  international  sanity  and  steadiness  in  all  our 
policy.  We  must  do  that.  I was  very  much  struck 
when  I was  in  America  last  Autumn  with  the  fact  that 
somehow  or  other  they  seemed  there  to  be  settling  down 
more  rapidly,  to  what  I may  call  after-war  work,  than 
we  here  are  doing.  In  America  the  effect  in  principle 
is  this. 

American  Workmen  and  Employers. 

They  are  going  to  have  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
of  the  world’s  trade.  They  are  binding  themselves 
together  fo'  the  purpose.  Workmen  and  employers  there 
are  just  as  keen,  one  as  the  other,  upon  that  fact.  The 
determination  there  of  the  employer  is  to  pay  his  men  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can  so  long  as  a man  earns  it,  and  the 
determination  of  the  men  there  is  to  put  the  w'hcle  of 
their  force  and  power  into  the  job  and  to  earn  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  to  really  earn  it,  and  help  their  country 
to  have  the  fullest  part  of  the  world’s  trade. 

A Trade  Policy  Wanted. 

And  so  we  want  a good  international  policy  tc  help 
the  trade  of  this  country.  We  want  something,  which 
I have  always  hammered  at,  an4  which  I noticed  wffiile 
I was  in  America  and  in  other  countries  too — we  want  a 
consular  service  of  a very  great  kind.  In  every  great 
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centre  we  want  a kind  of  commercial  traveller  who  keeps 
this  country  well  informed  as  to  trades  and  business  so 
that  both  employers  and  employed  in  this  country  may 
know  what  they  are  up  against,  and  what  is  the  best  thing 
for  them  to  do  in  order  to  have  a prospeious  land.  1 
want  every  intelligent  workman  to  know  just  exactly 
what  England  really  wants,  what  is  the  best  thing  for 
his  country  ; 1 want  him  to  be  working  not  merely  so  that 
he  may  get  so  much  work  done  day  by  day,  but  that  he 
may  know  something  of  the  work  aimed  at.  I think  it  is 
a real  help  to  any  man  to  know  that  he  is  working  for 
something.  It  gives  him  a living  interest  in  his  work. 

The  Case  of  Industry. 

Then,  with  regard  to  industry.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
instead  of  union,  perfect  union  between  employer  and 
employed,  and  instead  of  great  principles  being  laid  down, 
there  is  a kind  of  semi-las$iez-faire,  with  extraordinarily 
alarming  ministerial  excursions  when  things  are  going 
particularly  bad.  The  more  you  get  those  who  employ 
and  those  who  are  employed  to  settle  their  own  differences 
— and,  may  I say,  their  own  programmes — the  better. 
I do  not  think  that,  as  a rule,  it  is  the  wisest  plan  for  a 
Government  to  come  in  when  wiser  people  might  settle 
better  between  themselves.  I mayT  be  wrong — I am  a 
child  in  these  matters,  as  Mr  .Balfour  said  in  regard  to 
another  matter.  Let  me  say  a word  about  Birmingham. 
I do  not  think  there  is  a town  in  the  country  where  there 
is  a greater  desire  to  come  together.  I think  the  very 
greatest  credit  is  due  to  those  who  have  been  the  leaders 
of  the  Labour  movement  in  Birmingham.  It  is  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  count  some  of  them  as  my  friends, 
and  I think  that  they  have  had  an  extraordinarily  wise  in- 
fluence and  they  have  done  extremely  good  work.  May 
1 say  the  same  with  regard  to  our  great  employers.  I 
think  the  great  employers  here,  whose  leading,  and  earnest 
desire  is  the  prosperity  not  of  their  own  business 
only,  or  even  of  their  own  employees  only,  but  tne  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  they  have  regard  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  for  those  whom  they  employ.  Well,  now, 
I have  spoken  longer  than  I intended.  Let  me  say  this, 
that  I feel  there  is  a word  to  be  said  with  regard,  at  any 
rate,  to  some  real  national  economy. 

Unwise  Spending." 

That  must  begim  with  those  who  need  net  be  saving 
and  thrifty,  with  economy  on  the  part  of  those  people. 
We  follow  examples,  and  if  certain  people  overspend  or 
unwisely  spend,  a great  many  of  us  who  cannot  afford 
will  be  likely  to  follow  their  example.  We  want  a great 
national  consciousness  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  we 
want  to  get  that  national  consciousness  thoroughly 
roused,  and  I believe  that  that  is  one  thing  that  the  pro- 
fession to  which  I belong  should  turn  their  attention  to 
carefully  and  constantly,  and  even  from  the  pulpit  itself, 
to  point  out  to  the  nation  an  economical  habit  cf  life.  I 
believe  that  can  be  done  and  one  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  many  can  and  do  set  a fine  and  noble  example  in 
regard  to  this. 


What  has  been  done  for  the  Young  ? 

Then  may  1 ask  people  to  be  a little  patient  with  our 
youngsters.  1 want  you  men  of  standing  and  power  and 
influence  in  your  various  directions  to  care,  how'ever 
little,  for  the  young  just  now.  They  are  the  ones  after 
all  who  are  going  to  run  our  institutions  in  a very  few 
years.  We  waut  the  young  people  to  be  people  of  a very 
high  principle  indeed,  and  yet  what  have  we  done  for  the 
younger  ones.  During  the  last  five  years  w^e  have  done 
nothing  to  help  their  morale,  all  we  have  done  is  to  give 
them  for  the  last  five  years  an  undue  prosperity,  and  now 
we  expect  them  to  settle  down  as  plaster  saints  without  any 
undue  restraint  exercised  upon  them.  I may  tell  you  that 
would  not  have  been  so  in  my  case.  It  is  because  one 
tries  to  put  oneself  into  the  other  fellow’s  position  that 
I say  a boy  must  know  ; that  we  must  get  the  young  people 
to  be  really  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  best  for  the  nation. 
Though  they  have  dene  without  discipline  for  a number 
of  years,  give  them  now  a wholesome/steady  influence, 
for  it  is  upon  that  that  depends  the  future  of  England. 
I want  them  to  have  everything  in  the  way  of  educational 
needs,  of  true  recreation  ; I want  them  all  to  have  some 
bent  thiough  their  fives  that  shall  make  them  interested 
in  something  outside  the  material  things  of  their  work. 
I want  them  to  have  a sense  of  civic  responsibility.  I 
want  every  person  to  feel,  especially  the  young,  I am 
anxious,  and  I want  to  see  that  England  does  not  suffer 
through  uneducated  men,  and  secondly,  I am  human, 
and  1 am  going  to  five  for  myself,  but  1 am  going  to  five 
for  every  human  being  also  with  whom  I come  in  contact. 
Given  that  spirit,  and  they  will  stand  together,  and  they 
wili  have  their  Industrial  League,  and  that  will  make  for 
a vast  benefit  to  the  land  in  which  we  five  and  which  we 
all  love.  I apologise  for  speaking  sc  long,  but  the  thing 
was  very  near  my  heart. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  M.P.  : My  ixnu  Bishop,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — I understand  the  purpose  of  this  meeting 
to-night  is  to  explain  what  the  Industrial  League  stands 
for.  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  have  discussions  on  two 
very  important  topics,  one  relating  to  “ Finance  and  the 
Industrial  Problem,”  and  the  other  the  position  of 
“ Labour  in  its  Relation  to  Industry,”  and  on  the  follow- 
day  ” Education  also  in  Relation  to  the  Industrial  Prob- 
lem.” 

How  the  Industrial  League  came  About/ 

But  to-night  we  desire  to  explain  how  ti.e  Industrial 
League  came  about  and  what  it  stands  for.  During  the 
wai  a number  of  men  met,  men  who  had  different 
ideas,  different  conceptions  of  what  was  right  in  relation 
to  the  government  of  the  country  and  in  relation  to  in- 
dustrial questions,  but  from  their  conversation  they 
began  to  realise  that  there  was  much  in  common  among 
them,  and  they  had  one  ideal  before  them,  that  was  that 
when  the  war  was  over  the  spirit  that  was  animating  the 
British  nation  and  uniting  its  powers  to  bring  it  success- 
fully through  the  crisis  of  war,  that  that  spirit  should 
continue  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  industrial 
questions  that  were  bound  to  arise  immediately  peace 
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was  declared.  You  all  know  that  during  the  last  five 
years  the  country  had  to  make  great  sacrifices,  sacrifices 
in  human  lives,  sacrifices  in  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  country  was 
entirely  changed  from  that  which  it  was  prior  to  the  war. 
We  realised  that  it  would  take  some  time,  and  that  it 
would  need  patience  and  forethought,  and  also  that  it 
would  require  that  men  of  different  views  should  co- 
operate to  save  the  country  from  disaster  when  the  war 
was  over. 

The  United  Interests  of  Employer  and  Employed. 

And  so  the  Industrial  League  was  formed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bringing  workmen  on  the  one  hand,  arid  em- 
ployers of  labour  on  the  other  hand,  together,  to  discuss 
lace  to  face  questions  which  concerned  their  interests. 
And  not  their  interests  only,  because  the  matter  of  in- 
dustry in  any  direction  is  not  merely  of  interest  to  the 
workmen  ; there  is  their  point  of  view,  and  the  matter 
is  of  interest  to  the  employer  from  his  point  of  view,  but 
it  is  also  a matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  nation  as  a whole. 
And  so  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Industrial 
League  and  who  speak  for  labour  desire  that  the  workers 
of  this  country  should  realise  that  while  they  are  dis- 
charging theii  daily  duties  in  the  workshop  they  are  work- 
ing not  merely  for  their  employers  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  that  on  the  combined  result  of  their  work 
depends  the  future  progress  and  prosperity  of  all  of  us. 
I have  been  long  enough  associated  with  the  trade  union 
movement  to  learn  one  or  two  lessons  of  vital  importance. 
In  my  young  and  enthusiastic  days,  probably  I have, 
like  many  men  to-day,  thought  that  the  best  thing  was 
to  be  in  a hurry,  and  to  change  a system  as  rapidly  as 
possible  ; but  as  I grew  older  I realised  it  could  not  be 
done,  and  I realised  also  that  the  methods  I wanted  to 
adopt  in  those  days  were  the  methods  which  would  hinder 
us  from  getting  along  to  the  goal  to  which  I wanted  to  get. 

Negotiate  First  before  Striking. 

And  so  I come  along  to  my  fellow  trade  unionists  and  say 
that  1 am  convinced,  in  relation  to  all  industrial  matters, 
it  is  far  better  to  negotiate  first  before  you  go  out  on 
strike  than  to  go  out  on  strike  and  negotiate  after  striking. 
There  was  a time  when  we  talked  of  having  a strike 
immediately,  and  the  employers  talked  of  a lock-out 
immediately.  Friends,  both  of  those  systems  hurt  both 
parties,  and  sometimes  neither  party  gains  anything,  or 
if  they  do  gain  it  is  on  some  compromise  which  common- 
sense  and  intelligence  should  have  arrived  at  without 
industrial  dislocation.  Therefore  1 appeal  to  my  trade 
unionist  friends  to  realise  the  necessity  of  settling  all 
these  questions  in  a friendly,  logical  and  reasonable  way, 
realising  always  that  the  future  of  our  country  is  at  stake 
to-day  as  it  never  was  in  the  days  gone  by.  Some  of 
you  perhaps  heard  an  excellent  address  by  the  President 
of  the  Industrial  League  this  forenoon.  He  gave  many 
facts  to  the  meeting  which  should  make  every  thoughtful 
man  ponder.  I trust  that  he  will  be  fully  reported  in 
the  press,  and  that  all  the  employers  of  Birmingham, 
and  that  all  the  workmen  of  Birmingham,  and  all  the 
workmen  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  employers 


through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  will  spend  a 
few  hours  considering  what  he  said.  I am  sure  that  if 
we  were  in  the  position  of  considering  what  he  said  this 
morning  a great  change  would  come  over  the  spirit  of 
many  of  us  at  the  present  time 

The  Seriousness  of  our  Position. 

We  all  know  we  are  in  a vety  serious  position. 
We  have  an  enormous  debt  to  meet.  That  debt 
will  hang  on  the  nation  unless  the  nation  makes 
up  its  mind  to  get  rid  of  its  indebtedness  and 
to  get  back  as  far  as  possible  to  the  position  of  the 
premier  industrial  nation  of  the  world.  Engineering  and 
shipbuilding  is  being  challenged,  as  never  before,  by 
other  nations.  Men  thought,  and  rightly  thought,  before 
the  war,  that  they  were  engaged  in  industry  in  which  it 
would  take  other  nations  many  years  to  reach  our  level. 
They  will  now  find,  as  the  result  of  the  war,  that  we  are 
in  quite  a different  position,  and  therefore  we  of  the 
Industrial  League  say  that  if  we  aie  going  to  continue 
the  old  way  of  settling  our  differences,  if  we  are  going  to 
squabble  amongst  ourselves,  if  we  are  going  to  cease  work 
on  every?  trifling  provocation,  if  we  are  going  to  refuse  to 
discuss,  as  men  should  discuss,  across  a table  the  problems 
that  affect  our  welfare,  then  in  a few  short  years  we  will 
no  longer  be  the  premier  industrial  nation  of  the  world. 
It  is  said  this  war  is  over.  When  the  war  was  on,  the  ship 
of  State,  through  the  unity  of  the  people,  came  through 
the  huiricane  of  war’s  tempests,  but  ive  are  not  yet  in 
calm  waters.  The  ship  is  still  battling  through  stormy 
waves.  I think  it  is  not  going  to  sink,  because  Britishers 
who  were  not  united  before  the  wai,  but  who  were  united 
during  the  war,  can  unite  in  settling  our  own  affairs  in 
industry  now  that  peace  is  with  us. 

The  Usefulness  of  the  Shop  Steward  Movement. 

As  a trade  unionist  l am  particularly  interested  in  the 
new  idea  of  giving  the  workers  a larger  say  in  the  control 
of  their  industry.  The  Industrial  League  stands  for  that. 
The  very  fact  that  our  shop  steward  movement  has  come 
into  prominence  during  the  war  is  a thing  that  we  must 
take  account  of  in  encouraging  it  ; but  we  must  encourage 
it  along  right  lines,  and  1 want  to  say  to  my  shop  steward 
friends  that  what  we  desire  is  to  ask  the  shop  stewards  in 
this  country  to  take  upon  themselves  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Hewing  the  interests  cf  the  nation  in  relation 
to  their  own  occupation — not  merely  by  being  critics,  net 
merely  by  raising  questions  in  the  workshops  arid  threaten- 
ing to  do  this  and  that,  but  to  raise  these  questions  and, 
having  raised  them,  to  bring  them  before  their  employers 
and  to  discuss  vdth  the  employers  the  best  way  of  settling 
grievances  and  differences  if  they  should  exist. 

The  Functions  of  Workshop  Committees. 

Many  of  us  are  sympathetic  and  are  working  for  the 
establishment  of  shop  committees  and  industrial  councils 
in  our  country.  I hope  the  day  will  come  when,  through 
the  effectiveness  of  shop  committees  and  industrial 
councils,  a strike  wall  be  an  almost  unintelligible  thing  in 
this  Britain  of  ours.  I hope  the  day  will  come  when 
those  prominent  men  will  realise  that  they  must  take  on 
a responsibility  not  merely  in  their  own  interests,  but 
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in  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Work- 
shop committees,  in  my  estimation,  can  do  a great  deal 
to  enable  us  to  get  over  a great  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  in  the  past  have  disturbed  our  industrial  life.  I 
have  been,  as  you  know,  the  General  Secretary  of  a large 
organisation.  I am  not  a great  believer  in  carrying 
everything  to  headquarters  for  settlement.  I believe 
that  the  men  themselves,  given  the  proper  machinery  and 
using  democratic  instincts  in  selecting  the  best  men  they 
can,  can  themselves  form  shop  committees  which,  co- 
operating with  employers  in  particular  establishments, 
can  keep  these  things  from  being  heard  of  and  disturbing 
our  life  at  the  present  moment.  Let  me  give  you  an 
instance.  In  a very  large  shop  in  an  engineering  centre 
in  this  country,  there  were  many  disputes  cropping  up 
almost  daily  in  relation  to  piece-work  prices  and  bonus 
prices.  There  were  endless  threats  of  strike.  The  thing 
was  altogether  bad  for  the  workers  and  bad  for  the  firm. 
The  workshop  committee  was  formed,  and,  would  you 
believe  it,  after  the  formation  of  that  workshop  com- 
mittee it  was  not  until  about  the  fiftieth  question  had 
cropped  up  in  the  workshop  that  we  ever  heard  anything 
of  it.  The  other  forty-nine  had  been  settled  in  their  own 
board  room  in  their  own  establishment.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  see  in  our  country  right  through  in  all  in- 
dustries. 

To  Join  the  Industrial  League  does  not  Mean  You 
will  Lose  your  Ideals. 

Mark  you,  though  we  ask  the  employers,  and  though 
they  readily  agree  so  far  as  the  Industrial  League  is  con- 
cerned, to  meet  and  try  and  discuss  these  matters,  it  does 
not  mean  that  I and  my  colleagues  have  given  up  the 
ideals  which  we  stood  for  in  the  days  gone  by.  We  still 
believe  in  getting  the  best  wages  for  the  workmen  it  is 
possible  to  get.  We  believe  in  getting  the  shortest  hours 
it  is  possible  to  get.  But  if  it  is  to  be  a short  working  day 
it  must  be  a real  working  day.  There  is  not  a man  here 
who,  if  he  could  go  into  business,  would  think  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  work  as  little  as  he  possibly  could.  If  he 
could  have  worked  ten  hours  in  his  shop,  and  he  had 
worked  only  eight,  he  would  be  anxious  to  do  at  all  events 
in  the  eight  as  much  as  he  did  in  the  ten. 

How  Poverty  will  not  be  Eliminated. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  increased  wages  and  reduced 
hours  without  any  greater  output,  then  I say  that  there 
is  no  hope  in  the  future  for  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
1 see  no  hope  in  the  future  for  the  sweeping  away  of 
slums.  I see  no  hope  for  the  man  we  talk  about  as  the 
bottom  dog  getting  up  to  that  position  which  1 think  the 
skilled  trades  all  desire  him  to  be  raised  to.  After  all, 
are  we  not  living  in  a vicious  circle,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  five  years  prices  have  gone  up,  wages  have 
gone  up,  prices  have  then  gone  up  again,  and  many 
of  us  are  calling  out  that  in  spite  of  that  a great  many 
of  the  people  are  no  better  off.  We  should  concern  our- 
selves more,  not  with  getting  big  wages  so  much  as  with 
making  the  price  of  things  come  down,  so  that  everybody 
could  enjoy  a great  deal  more  of  the  things  that  are  around. 


It  is  the  only  way  to  settle  these  problems.  I want  you 
to  realise  that  good  wages  does  not  mean  the  number  of 
shillings  we  receive,  but  the  amount  we  can  obtain  for 
them.  We  will  stand  for  shorter  hours,  good  wages,  for 
better  conditions  of  life  all  round,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  employer  of  labour  has  difficulties  to  contend 
with 

The  Work  of  an  Employer. 

Many  of  us  are  only  beginning  to  realise  by  coming 
into  contact  with  them  in  discussions  such  as  this  how 
big  those  difficulties  are.  I spent  last  week-end  with  a 
small  employer  of  labour.  He  put  before  me  two  manu- 
scripts of  sixty  pages  each.  It  was  an  estimate  which  he 
had  had  to  make  for  work.  There  was  an  enormous 
amount  in  it— quantities,  estimates,  and  the  de’il  knows 
what.  He  told  me  that  each  of  those  would  take  a week’s 
work,  and  when  it  was  completed  he  had  no  guarantee 
that  he  would  get  the  work.  Employers  of  labour  have 
often  to  spend  money  looking  for  work,  and  often  un- 
successfully. We  heard  this  morning  of  the  difference 
in  prices  paid  for  raw  materials  in  America  compared 
with  our  own.  After  all,  you  cannot  expect  the  nations 
of  the  earth  who  want  goods  coming  to  you  if  you 
charge  twice  as  much  for  your  goods  as  America  does. 
America  is  a business  nation,  and  we  will  have  to  be  a 
business  nation.  The  only  way  we  can  get  over  our  diffi- 
culties is  for  us  to  realise  that  while  we  are  standing  for 
all  the  principles  which  we  think  are  in  the  interests  of 
the  workers  we  realise  that  we  are  going  to  make  the 
industry  greater  in  this  country  ; but  if  we  disk  cate 
it  day  after  day  and  week  after  week  the  workers  will 
suffer  I know  something  about  it.  I have  been  on  the 
streets  for  twenty  weeks.  1 have  been  through  it.  I 
know  what  it  means,  and  that  when  they  have  a good 
cause  men  will  endure  great  privation.  But  if  there  is 
a better  method,  why  should  they  not  go  without  that 
privation. 

Put  all  the  Cards  on  the  Table. 

Why  should  not  the  employers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  shop  stewards  on  the  other,  put  all  their  cards  on  the 
table  ? That  is  the  way  to  work.  Each  one  should  be 
honest  with  the  other.  The  workman  should  know 
whether  it  is  possible  for  certain  things  to  be  done,  and 
if  the  workers  do  know — and  I believe  that  if  they  were 
properly  led  the  men  would  say,  “ We  are  making  these 
demands,  but  not  if  these  demands  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  danger  to  our  industry  and  lessening  our 
resources.”  I believe  in  and  I have  great  faith  in  my 
fellow-workmen.  1 am  quite  certain  that  they  will  not 
be  carried  away  by  extremists  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  what  they  desire  is  to  keep  us  all  in 
turmoil  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  I want  to  say 
here  that  my  constituents  sent  me  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  represent  Labour  as  a Labour  man.  As  Labour  they 
have  Labour  politically  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I at  least  will  be  no  party  to  direct  action. 
As  1 have  said,  the  men  who  stand  on  this  platform  hold 
opinions  which  differ  very  widely  in  relation  to  politics 
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but  we  are  agreed,  however,  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  now  in  the  interests  of  our  country  is  to  get  the  country 
to  work  unitedly  together  along  the  lines  1 have  indicated, 
because  after  all  our  preaching  is  of  little  avail,  if  we  as 
trade  unionists,  carried  our  point  and  got  all  we  could, 
found  in  a year  or  two  that  there  was  little  for  us  to  do. 
You  can  drive  things  too  far.  Workers  will  drive  things 
too  far  unless  they  understand  the  true  position. 

The  Remedy  Mainly  in  Workers'  Hands. 

We  advocate  a plan  whereby  the  position  will  be  under- 
stood, whereby  the  workers  will  realise  how  far  they  can 
go,  how  much  they  can  claim,  and,  realising  that,  they 
will  say,  " We  will  allow  the  industry  to  go  forward,  so 
that  we  can  maintain  our  industrial  supremacy,”  so  that 
in  the  days  to  come  we  can  boast  that  this  England  of  ours 
has  been  built  up  by  all  sections  having  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  community.*  My  Lord  Bishop,  one 
word  more. 

Industrial  Harmony  at  Home  and  Peace  Abroad. 

I am  an  Internationalist.  Every  man  who  desires  to 
see  no  more  war  is  to  that  extent  an  Internationalist.  I 
desire  to  see  no  more  war,  but  I am  also  an  Internationalist 
in  the  sense  that  I hope  the  day  is  not  far  ofi  when  all 
labour  will  be  raised  to  some  ethical  level  of  which  we 
can  approve.  While  I want  no  strife  between  nations,  I 
feel  also  that  1 must  logically  desire  that  there  shall  be 
no  strife  in  our  own  country.  Do  not  forget  that  these 
prolonged  strikes  strike  at  the  root  of  our  industrial  life, 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  bring  to  many  of  our  own 
people  hardship  and  suffering  which  it  should  be  our  aim 
and  common  desire  to  avoid.  I have  seen  mothers 
unable  to  provide  the  bread  for  their  children  because 
the  men  were  on  the  streets.  (A  voice  : “ They  cannot 
do  it  now”).  That  may  be  so,  but  that  was  because  the 
men  were  on  the  streets.  I am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
reasons  why  they  were  on  the  street  then,  but  what  1 am 
saying  is  that  we  all  ought  to  adopt  the  saner  method 
whereby  these  things  will  be  settled  so  that  our  wives 
and  mothers  and  children  will  not  suffer  through  our 
industrial  disputes.  Many  of  you  remember  your  past 
difficulties  and  your  past  trials,  and  I am  asking  you  to 
take  a different  view  and  a different  method  in  the  days 
that  are  to  come.  I am  asking  you  in  your  own  interests 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  to  make 
up  your  minds  that  the  best  way  is  to  meet  your  employer 
and  settle  with  him  that  which  can  be  done  in  the  best 
interests  of  all.  (Loud  Cheers.) 

Mr.  David  Gilmour,  O.B.E.  : My  Lord  Bishop  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — I understand  that  this  meeting  is  to 
end  as  soon  as  possible  after  half-past  9 o’clock,  and  so  I 
will  give  you  a promise  not  to  worry  your  patience  too  much. 

Now  I,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  common  with  many  people 
believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  our  country 
was  not’to  blameJ  I read  everything  I could  get  in  the 
the  shape'of  official  publications,  and  1 believed  that  our 
country  was  in  the  right.  May  be  there  are  men  here 
who  differ  from  that  view. 


Friendly  or  Revolutionary  Industry  : Which  ? 

It  was  the  view  I took,  and  my  friend  Young,  has  given 
me  the  keynote  for  the  few  remarks  I intend  to  make  here 
— co-operation.  Is  friendly  industry  not  preferable  to 
revolutionary  industry  ? We  are  getting  some  experi- 
ences in  many  parts  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  from 
people  who  have  preached  the  fraternity  of  men  and 
international  brotherhood.  We  are  getting  some  esperi- 
ence  from  the  side  I have  been  connected  with  for  30  years 
which  I am  ashamed  to  say  does  not  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  the  experiences  I have  had  when  working  with 
the  employers.  I believe  I was  the  first  man  in  my  part 
of  the  country— and  when  my  Lord  Bishop  referred  to 
England  1 had  the  idea  in  the  back  of  my  mind  that  there 
was  such  a thing  as  a Scotchman.  I happen  to  be  a 
Scotchman — no  fault  of  mine.  As  a Scottish  miner  many 
years  ago  I was  evicted  with  my  wife  and  children  to  the 
roadside.  I was  fighting  hard  and  strenuously  then.  I 
believed  that  we  were  being  treated  very  badly,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  it  was  proved  that  we  were,  and  I made 
up  my  mind  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs,  and  I have 
fought  for  thirty  years  to  do  this.  When  the  war  com- 
menced I was  certain  that  our  country  was  right  in  the 
war,  1 took  part  in  a public  meeting,  on  a platform  such 
as  this,  in  my  own  town  of  Hamilton,  and  I advocated 
that  if  our  country  was  going  to  be  saved  that  we  must 
all  co-operate  with  each  other,  that  we  must  sink  our 
labour  difficulties  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  pull  our 
country  through  the  war,  and  if  we  had  not  done  that, 
there  would  not  have  been  much  opportunity  of  holding 
such  a meeting  as  we  have  here  to-night.  All  my  life  I 
have  been  a stiff  fighter  in  the  trade  unionist  ranks.  I 
started  and  built  up  our  Association  from  nothing.  I 
joined  the  first,  I was  the  first  of  50,000  in  my  own 
county  to  join.  I fought  right  through  until  we  built  it 
up  an  organisation  of  50,000  men,  and  later  on,  when  we 
were  forming  a conciliation  Board,  both  sides  realised 
that  fighting  and  strikes  were  not  the  best  ways  to  settle 
difficulties,  and  people  connected  with  the  mines  that  I 
fought  the  hardest  for  17  years,  recognised  me  as  doing 
my  best  for  employer  and  employed,  to  deal  fairly'  with 
employer  and  employed. 

The  Base  of  our  Present  Difficulties. 

What  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  national  difficulties  now  ? 
I am  telling  you  my  own  opinions,  at  any  rate.  You 
cannot  increase  the  production  of  this  country  unless  you 
get  sufficient  supplies  of  coal.  You  cannot  get  increases 
of  your  production  in  Birmingham  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  without  coal.  Some  say  that  the  men  are  shirking. 
I say  it  is  not  true.  I speak  as  a miner  who  has  worked 
and  done  his  work  at  the  coal  face.  The  men  are  not  shirk- 
ing. Hundreds  of  men  have  come  to  their  employers  with  a 
keen  desire  to  work,  and  the  employers  have  desired  to 
fit  them  back  into  work  again,  and  they  know  the  work 
of  coal  getting,  and  the  charge  against  the  individual 
miner  of  shirking  is  not  true.  The  seven  hours  a day  is 
agreed  to  as  a good  thing,  but  the  needs  of  the  nation 
should  come  first.  If  you  cannot  continue  to  supply 
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industries  in  the  country  with  sufficient  amount  of  coal 
in  a seven-hours  day,  then  you  must  take  other  measures. 
I say  it  is  impossible,  and  I speak  with  knowledge.  Two- 
thirds  of  tne  mines  in  this  country  are  coal-winding  eight 
hours  a day,  and  if  you  stop  winding  for  an  hour  a day, 
what  happens.  You  must  reduce  the  output ; the 
machinery  has  been  such  as  to  allow  for  so  much  coal  in 
eight  hours.  We  are  told  that  the  Italians  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  starvation  during  the  winter.  We  hear  a lot 
about  the  supplies  of  the  poor  people  and  theii  need  of 
cheap  supplies  of  coal.  The  first  thing  that  requires  to 
be  done  in  this  country  is  to  produce  sufficient  coal,  and 
seven  hours  work  will  not  give  sufficient  coal.  The  men 
should  be  well  paid,  and  the  industry  can  afford  it.  If  we 
had  60  million  tons  of  coal  for  export  it  would  bring  in 
to  this  country  nearly  £250, 000, 000.  The  iron  and 
steel  trades  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  coal,  and 
other  industries  have  got  to  be  provided  for.  It  -would 
have  been  time  then  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  1 
speak  as  a miner  to  miners  in  this  country.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  engineers  are  shirkers  any  more  than  the 
miners.  I do  not  believe  that  the  workers  of  this  country 
are  shirking  ; 1 am  a strong  believer  in  the  rank  and  file 
of  British  workmen.  A few  men  in  every  industry  are 
getting  their  own  way.  They  are  out  to  overturn  the 
industry  of  the  country  to  bring  about  a form  of  Bolshevist 
rule.  We  are  out  to  try  our  best  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
create  an  atmosphere  between  employers  and  employed. 
All  we  say  is  that  in  every  workshop  in  this  country  there 
should  be  meetings  occasionally,  not  to  deal  with  disputes, 
but  to  talk  over  the  whole  circumstances  of  trade,  so  that 
the  workman  can  freely  tell  his  employer  that  so  and  so 
is  advisable,  pointing  out  where  anything  is  wrong  in 
the  workshop  or  in  any  mine,  and  by  exercising  that  kind 
of  friendship  we  are  doing  a good  thing.  We  sometimes 
talk  about  sacrifice.  Will  any  man  or  woman  suggest 
for  a moment  that  the  sacrifices  made  in  the  war  were 
only  made  by  one  section.  They  were  made  by  every- 
body, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  land.  We 
appeal  for  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  our  work. 
There  should  be  in  every  workshop  its  own  representation 
of  employers  and  men  on  workshop  committees  and 
also  the  Whitley  Councils  which  are  created  to  settle 
troubles  of  any  kind  in  industry.  We  can  come  nearer 
than  that.  We  say  we  should  have  friendly  meetings, 
friendship  against  industrial  war.  Surely  people  who 
preached  peace  by  negotiation  during  the  war  should 
logically  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  the  people  who 
are  advocating  industrial  harmony  to  save  the  country 
in  these  dark  days,  and  I appeal  to  this  meeting  of  men 
at  Birmingham  to  help  those  who  are  carrying  on  this 
work,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  that  if  that  is  done  all 


over  the  country  in  assisting  the  Industrial  League  to 
do  its  best,  our  countrykwiH  be  happier  and  brighter  than 
it.  has  been  in  the  past.  (Loud  cheers.) 

A number  of  questions  were  asked  and  answered  by 
Messrs.  Young  and  Gilmour. 

Colonel  Pollinger,  D.S.O. : It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to 
ask  you  to  agree  to  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  for  having  so  kindly  taken  the 
chair  at  this  meeting.  This  is  a public  meeting, 
to  hear  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Industrial 
League,  and  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  have  kindly 
taken  the  chair,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  meet- 
ing, you  made  a most  important  speech  about  the  aims  of 
the  League.  I myself  am  here  representing  the  Indus- 
trial Reconstruction  Council,  which  is  a body  having 
more  or  less  the  same  objects,  that  is,  to  promote  har- 
mony and  peace  in  the  industrial  world.  We  find  that 
our  aims  and  objects  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Indus- 
trial League  that  I hope  that  the  next  big  meeting  which 
we  hold  will  be  held  in  October,  when  Mr.  Whitley  is 
coming  to  give  an  address.  I hope  that  that  will  be  a 
combined  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Coun- 
cil and  of  the  Industrial  League  together.  I was  much 
interested  in  what  the  Chairman  said  about  Government 
interference  in  industry.  I will  not  detain  you  at  this 
late  hour,  but  I will  ask  you  to  join  in  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham  for  having 
taken  the  Chair  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P.  : My  Lord^  Bishop  and 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— I have  no  intention  of  making 
a speech  in  asking  you  to  respoud  to  this  vote,  but  I should 
like  to  point  out  that  there  are  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment,  already  started,  forty-two  Joint  Indus- 
trial Councils  betweem  employers  and  employed,  number- 
ing approximately  amongst  all  the  industries  over  2£ 
million  people.  The  machinery  which  has  been  created 
with  that  object  has  the  same  object  in  view  which  the 
Industrial  League  is  seeking  to  further  at  this  meeting. 
I think  that  that  is  a proof  that  in  spite  of  appearances 
there  is  a very  large  and  growing  body  of  opinion  in  this 
country  which  is  in  favour  of  settling  by  amicable  dis- 
cussion and  arrangement  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
are  faced.  There  is  no  need  for  anybody  to  give  up  any 
views  that  they  hold  in  regard  to  this  matter  or  that,  but 
the  one  thing  that  we  are  assured  that  the  war  has  proved 
— at  least  I am — is  that  force  is  no  remedy.  I beg  you, 
therefore,  to  pass  this  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Bishop  for  his  presence  on  the  platform  this  evening. 

The  vote  was  carried  with  acclamation  after  which  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  responded  in  a few  well-chosen 
words. 
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FINANCE  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  I3th,  10,30  AM. 

Finance  and  its  Relation  to  Industry. 

Chairman:  THE  RT.  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 
Paper  Read  by  Mr.  H.  G.  WILLIAMS,  M.Sc.,  M.Eng.,  A.M.I.C.E 


The  Chairman  : Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I should  like 
first  of  all  to  repeat  what  was  said  at  your  meeting  yester- 
day. Sir  Arthur  Steele-Maitland  should  have  presided 
this  morning,  but  I have  just  heard  from  him.  He  has 
got  away  to  the  rest  which  was  certainly  very  necessary 
for  him.  He  was  not,  in  my  judgment,  fit  to  preside  at 
any  meeting  until  he  had  recovered  some  measure  of 
health  and  strength,  and  he  will  be  more  useful  to  us  when 
he  returns  again  in  full  vigour.  We  very  much  regret 
that  he  is  not  here,  and  no  one  can  regret  it  very  much 
more  than  the  man  who  has  to  take  his  place.  We  are 
to  have  a very  interesting  paper  this  morning,  which  1 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading,  and  I presume  that 
after  the  paper  has  been  put  before  us  that  then  there 
will  be  room  for  discussion,  and  possibly  it  would  be  best 
that  I should  reserve  the  few  observations  that  I have 
personally  to  make  until  some  time  during  the  discussion, 
because  I should  like  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said  first  of 
all,  and  also  to  get  something  from  those  who  are  in  the 
audience  to-day.  I think  it  speaks  well  for  the  Industrial 
League  and  for  the  importance  which  workmen  and 
employers  attach  to  this  great  movement  that  just  after 
10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  such  a lovely  day  as  this, 
people  should  renounce  the  air  outside  and  their  pipes 
in  order  to  settle  down  to  business.  I have  now  pleasure 
in  asking  the  reader  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Williams,  who  has 
given  so  much  attention  to  this  subject  particularly,  and 
to  other  important  statistical  matters,  to  read  his 
paper 

Mr.  H.  G.  Williams  : I am  afraid  that  to-day  is 
hardly  the  most  suitable  of  days,  from  the  temperature 
point  of  view,  to  discuss  such  a cold-blooded  question  as 
the  one  1 am  going  to  lay  before  you,  and  those  of  you 
who  may  have  read  in  advance  the  paper  which  I-  am 
going  to  read  this  morning,  may  be  inclined  to  criticise 
that  I have  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  days  that  have 
gone  by. 

The  Figures  are  the  Most  .Recent  to  be  Obtained. 

The  last  year  to  which  I make  any  reference  in  my  paper 
is  the  year  1913,  and  I fully  appreciate  that  that  is  some 
little  behind  the  times.  1 would,  however,  point  this 
out.  The  year  1913  is  the  last  year  about  which  we 
have  anything  like  complete  information.  Comparisons 
between  the  earnings  of  ability,  the  earnings  of  labour, 
or  the  earnings  of  capital  during  the  years  of  the 
war,  however  interesting  they  may  be  from  the  point  of 
view  of  abusing  one  another,  are  of  no  particular  value 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a survey  of  a national  position, 
and  I may  just  explain  why,  before  I commence  reading 
my  paper.  If,  in  an  ordinary  year,  one  could  get  a full 
and  accurate  reply  to  the  question,  “ What  was  your 


income  last  year  ? ” and  we  added  up  the  total  of  all  the 
answers,  we  should  get  what  is  called  the  National  In- 
come. Then  if  we  w'ere  to  examine  the  problem  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  go  to  every  firm,  every  pro- 
ducing agency  to  find  out  the  value  of  what'  ha.s  been 
produced,  including  not  only  the  value  of  the  commodi- 


ties, but  also  the  value  of  services,  and  add  those  up  we 
should  again  get  the  national  income,  provided  we  make 
the  necessary  adjustment  for  income  from  abroad  on 
money  invested  abroad. 

I The  Difference  of  Incomes  during  War  and  Pre- 

War. 

The  two  things  are  equal,  n normal  times,  but  during 
the  war,  when  nearly  half  the  income  of  individuals  was 
not  the  result  of  production  in  the  country  during  the 
year,  but  was  the  result  of  the  use  of  money  borrowed 
both  here  and  abroad,  I think  you  will  agree  that  at  such 
a time  the  problem  is  an  entirely  different  one  and  cannot 
be  analysed  on  the  same  lines.  I am  seeking  this  morning 
not  so  much  to  prove  this  or  that  as  to  indicate  the 
methods  which  must  be  used  for  any  proper  analysis 
of  the  industrial  and  the  financial  situation.  As  I read 
I will  endeavour  to  indicate  those  points  where  I think 
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criticism  might  be  legitimate,  and  may  be  useful,  because 
part  of  any  such  paper  is  guess  work,  reasoned  guess  work, 
of  course,  but  guess  work,  nevertheless,  and  thje  more 
who  contribute  their  guesses  the  nearer  to  the  truth  is 
one  likely  to  arrive. 

I imagine  that  most  of  those  whom  I am  addressing 
to-day  have  been,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  part  in 
controversies  on  political  and  economic  questions,  and  I 
imagine  that  all  of  you  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
great  discrepancies  in  the  statistics  which  are  quoted  by 
propagandists  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  national  income  and  its  distribution  amongst  the 
various  sections  of  the  community. 

The  Discrepancies  of  Statistics. 

These  discrepancies  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  statistics  collected  in  a form  which  make  it 
possible  for  anyone  to  determine  directly  what  the  national 
income  amounts  to  and  exactly  how  it  is  distributed. 

The  varying  estimates  which  have  been  published  by 
statisticians  have  to  be  deduced  from  a great  variety  of 
statistics  which  are  neither  collected  nor  published 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  sucn  estimates  to 
be  prepared,  and,  furthermore,  owing  to  periodic  changes 
in  the  law  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  statistics  for  one 
year  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  another 
year. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  very  easy  to  make 
mistakes,  and  perfecly  honest  controversialists,  when 
they  discover  that  a particular  part  of  the  field  of  investi- 
gation has  been  so  little  charted  that  they  have  to  employ 
a method  of  scientific  guessing,  would  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  guess  in  a manner  which  will  strengthen  the 
case  they  are  out  to  prove. 

For  many  years  a stock  argument  on  socialist  platforms 
■was  the  statement  that  "labour  is  robbed  of  two-thirds 
of  what  it  produces.’’  So  far  as  I am  aware,  this  state- 
ment originated  from  statistical  investigations  made  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  Fabian  Society,  and  its  errors  are 
two-fold. 

1.  It  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  wealth  pro- 

duced was  the  result  solely  of  manual  labour. 

2.  It  asserted  that  the  share  of  manual  labour 

amounted  to  one-third  of  the  national 
income. 

Various  official  inquiries  during  recent  years  have 
made  it  possible  to  prepare  estimates  far  more  accurate 
than  those  which  were  available  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  these  estimates  show  that  the  share 
of  manual  labour  was  substantially  different  from  that 
commonly  attributed  tc  it. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  consider  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  the  assumption  that  all  the  wealth  is 
produced  by  manual  labour,  and  I think  it  is  commonly 
agreed  to-day  that  the  production  of  wealth  is  the  result 
of  the  application  of  labour,  brains  and  capital  to  the 
raw  materials  provided  by  nature ; and  this  is  true 
whether  the  capital  be  owned  individually  or  collectively 
and  whether  labour  be  employed  privately  or  publicly. 


The  figures  which  I am  going  to  lay  before  you  1 c-day 
will  relate  mainly  to  the  year  1913,  and  there  may  be  some 
who  will  criticise  the  value  of  any  investigation  as  to  the 
position  in  that  year  in  view  of  the  immense  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  War,  but  to  them  I 
would  point  out  that  any  investigation  as  to  what  has 
happened  during  the  years  of  the  War  in  the  first  place 
would  be  almost  impossible,  and  in  the  second  place 
would  be  singularly  useless,  even  if  possible. 

The  National  Income  Defined. 

In  normal  peace  times  the  income  of  the  nation  can  be 
measured  in  two  ways 

1.  By  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  net  income  of 

everyone  in  the  country  ; 

2.  By  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 

commodities  produced  and  the  services 

rendered  by  everybody  in  the  community, 
and  if  our  investigations  were  correct  we  should  get  the 
same  result  in  bcth  instances,  provided  we  bring  into 
account  any  income  derived  from  or  paid  to  foreign  sources. 

The  Census  of  Industrial  Production. 

In  the  year  1907  we  had  the  first,  and  up  to  the  present 
the  oniy,  Census  of  Production  that  has  been  carried  out 
in  this  country.  That  Census  related  to  all  manufacturing 
industries,  but  it  excluded  the  produce  of  very  small 
firms  and  of  persons  working  for  themselves.  Ihe  number 
of  individuals  on  the  average  who  were  employed  through- 
out the  year  by  the  concerns  whose  activities  were  re- 
viewed amounted  to  7,087,000,  including  102,000  out- 
workers, and  the  selling  value  of  their  production  amounted 
to  £1, 765, 000, 000,  but  the  materials  used  amounted  to 
£1,028,000,000,  while  the  value  of  the  work  given  out 
amounted  to  £25,000,000,  and  this  amount,  therefore, 
appeared  twice  on  the  returns.  The  net  output,  there- 
fore, was  the  difference  between  the  selling  value  and  the 
cost  of  the  materials  used  and  the  value  of  the  -work  given 
out,  and,  therefore,  amounted  to  £712,000,000.  giving 
a net  output  per  person  employed  of  £102  in  the  year,  if 
we  exclude  the  out-workers,  or  £100  10s.  if  theout-wcrkers 
be  included  as  being  equivalent  to  full  time  workers. 

The  net  output  of  £712,000,000  represents  the  whole 
sum  available  for  wages,  salaries,  profits,  depreciation 
and  taxation,  and  I think  all  must  be  agreed  that  it  re- 
presents a very  low  rate  of  production. 

Low  Production  per  Head. 

When  the  sum  of  only  £102  per  person  employed  is 
available  per  annum,  during  a period  of  good  tra,de  like 
1907,  for  wages,  salaries,  profits,  depreciation  and  taxa- 
tion, it  is  clearly  evident  that  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
realise  those  bountiful  promises  which  are  made  by 
politicians  of  all  parties  at  the  time  of  a General  Election. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that  the  number  employed 
was  the  average  actually  at  work  on  certain  selected  days 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  does  not  take  into  account 
the  people  normally  employed  in  the  industries  as  even 
on  the  basis  of  maximum  employment,  when  the  total 
at  work  was  7,219,000  there  would  be  a considerable 
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number  away  on  account  of  sickness,  unemployment, 
absenteeism,  and  so  on,  and  I estimate  that  the  number 
;in  1907  who  were  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
industries  reviewed  by  the  Census  of  Production  was 
about  7,500,000. 

Spendable  Income. 

It  is  shown  that  of  the  output  £65,000,000  at  least  was 
Tequired  to  make  good  wear  and  tear,  while  £15,000, C00 
consisted  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  and  a further 
£65,000,000  was  used  as  new  capital  for  development 
^purposes,  and  whether  the  ownership  of  capital  is  private 
or  collective  at  least  such  a sum  would  be  required,  and 
it  is  not  available  as  spendable  income  for  those  engaged 
■in  the  industries  concerned. 

The  balance  of  spendable  income  was,  therefore,  about 
•£567,000,000,  from  which  again  must  be  deducted  the 
amount  paid  in  direct  taxation  by  the  recipients  on  the 
profits  involved.  I estimate  these  taxes  at  £30,000,000 
reducing  the  ordinary  spendable  income  free  of  taxation, 
•apart  from  indirect  taxation,  to  77537, 000, 000. 

If  there  had  been  no  profits  and  this  income  had  been 
shared  out  equally  amongst  the  whole  7,500,000  engaged 
in  the  industries  concerned,  it  would  have  yielded  an 
average  weekly  wage  of  almost  exactly  27/6.  I think  it 
is,  therefore,  true  to  say  that  no  conceivable  changes 
which  might  have  been  made  in  1907  could  have  provided 
that  standard  of  living  which  we  all  desire  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  unless  those  changes  had  been 
accompanied  by  a very  much  greater  production  per 
head  than  existed  in  that  year. 

The  Census  of  Wages. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  question  from  a different 
point  of  view.  In  1906  the  Board  of  Trade  conducted 
an  enquiry  into  earnings  and  hours  of  labour,  and  this 
•enquiry  covered  exactly  the  same  industries  as  the  Census 
of  Production  of  1907,  with  the  exception  that  mining 
and  quarrying  were  not  included  in  the  Wages  Enquiry. 
.It  is  a little  unfortunate,  I think,  that  the  census  of  pro- 
duction and  the  enquiry  into  wages  did  not  relate  to  the 
-same  year.  We  have  on  the  platform  the  Parliamentary 
■Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  When  the  next 
inquiry  is  made  I hope  he  will  be  in  the  same  department, 
and  that  he  can  arrange  that  the  census  of  production 
and  the  enquiry  into  wages  are  taken  in  the  same  year. 

In  the  other  industries  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  1906  amounted  to  6,410,000,  while  in  mining  and 
quarrying  there  were  about  1,020,000,  making  a total 
of  7,430,000  in  1906,  and  in  1907,  which  was  a year  of 
■much  better  trade,  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  assume, 
•allowing  also  for  the  increase  in  population,  that  the 
number  employed  was  7,500,000,  which  was  the  same 
figure  we  considered  in  connection  with  the  Census  of 
Production. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  for  men,  women  and 
children  for  a full  week  was  22/7  for  the  whole  of  the  in- 
dustries considered  by  the  enquiry. 

Wages  in  1907  were,  on  the  average,  about  3J%  higher 
than  in  1906,  so  that  the  average  earnings  for  a full  week 
in  1907  would  have  presumably  amounted  to  23/4. 


Unemployment  amongst  Trade  Unionists  in  1907 
averaged  3 7%,  and  amongst  the  whole  of  the  employed 
peisons  it  may  be  put,  roughly,  at  41%,  equal  to  an  aver- 
age of  2-34  weeks  in  the  year  for  the  6,460, 000  persons 
approximately,  who  were  employed  in  1907  in  the  trades 
under  consideration. 

The  figures  published  in  connection  with  National 
Insurance  Act  would  indicate  that  the  average  time  lest 
due  to  sickness  is  about  T66  weeks  per  annum,  and  I 
estimate  the  time  lost  by  Bank  Holidays,  and  other  idle 
days,  including  time  lost  by  disputes,  at  1-5  weeks  per 
annum.  This  gives  an  average  time  lost  of  5|-  weeks  per 
annum,  leaving  a working  year  of  46|-  weeks,  and  also  an 
earning  year  of  461  weeks.  If  this  assumption  is  true, 
the  wages  paid  in  the  industries  covered  by  the  enquiry 
would'amount  to  almost  exactly  £350,000,000, 

Mining  and  Quarrying  Wages. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  enquiry  did  not  cover  coal 
and  other  mining  and  quarrying,  but  the  wages  for  mining 
and  quarrying  can  be  obtained  indirectly  from  the  Census 
of  Production  and  the  Income  Tax  Returns.  The  coal 
mines  are  assessed  on  the  average  profit  for  the  previous 
five  years.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  coal  mining  profits 
fluctuate  very  much  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  have 
been  assessed  on  that  basis.  The  net  output,  after  de- 
ducting the  value  of  the  materials  used,  was  £119,500,000- 
the  net  profits  and  royalties  about  £20,000,000,  so  that  the, 
amount  left  for  wages,  salaries  and  general  expenses  was 
£99,500,000,  of  which  wages  would  amount  approximately 
to  £85,000.000. 

The  Distribution  of  Industrial  Income. 

Adding  this  to  the  £350,000,000  already  obtained, 
we  get  a total  of  £435,000,000.  As  we  saw  pre- 
viously, the  net  output,  after  deducting  the  amount 
for  wear  and  tear  and  for  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  was 
£632,000,000,  so  the  amount  available  for  profits  and  the 
salaries  of  the  higher-paid  employees  was  £197,000,000, 
but  the  salaries  of  the  lower  paid  salaried  stall  have,  in 
my  calculation,  been  assumed  to  be  included  in  the  cal- 
culations already  made. 

I have  no  information  which  would  guide  me  as  to  how 
much  of  this  represents  salaries,  therefore  I will  leave  the 
investigation  on  this  point  as  a matter  of  speculation  for 
others,  but  of  the  total  of  £197,000,000  we  have  seen  that 
about  £95,000,000  ivas  required  lor  taxation  and  new 
capital.  The  balance  of  102  million  represents  the  spend- 
able income  of  the  managers  and  the  capitalists  concerned. 

Census  of  Agricultural  Production. 

In  addition  to  the  Census  of  Production  of  Manufac- 
turing Trades  already  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
there  was  also  a Census  of  Agricultural  output  carried 
out  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Allied  Depart- 
ment in  Ireland.  This  Census  showed  that  the  net  agri- 
cultural output  in  1907  was  about  £210,000,000.  I think 
it  may  surprise  many  that  the  agricultural  output  was  so 
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high.  It  was  in  1907  the  greatest  individual  industry  in 
the  country. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  an  enquiry  into  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers,  and  after  carefully  analysing 
the  results  of  this  enquiry  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wages  paid  amounted  to  about  £62,900,000  ; 
and  in  making  this  calculation  I have  included  amongst 
the  wage  earners  those  relatives  of  farmers  who  work 
purely  as  agricultural  labourers  because,  however  they 
may  be  paid,  they  must  be  reckoned  in  the  economic 
sense  as  wage  earners  on  the  same  basis  as  the  ordinarily 
employed  agricultural  labourers.  I think  you  will  agree 
with  that.  If  I were  a farmer,  and  I wanted  to  work  my 
farm  with  not  only  my  own  labour,  but  that  of  one  other 
man,  and  if  I had  a son  who  was  old  enough  I could  employ 
either  him  or  another  man.  In  the  economic  sense  my 
son  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a wage-earner,  and  not 
as  a partner.  I think  any  calculation  of  the  wages  must 
be  based  on  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the  agricultural 
labourers  consist  of  relatives  of  the  farmers. 

The  gross  agricultural  rental,  which  includes  the 
farm-house  and  the  shooting  rights  as  well  as  land,  come 
to  about  £54,700,000,  so  that  wages  and  rent  together 
amount  to  £117,600,000,  and  the  balance,  or  £92,400,000, 
represents  the  earnings  and  the  profits  of  all  occupiers 
of  agricultural  land. 

I should  like  to  point  out  that  the  gross  agricultural 
rental  is,  of  course,  very  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
net  rental  ultimately  retained  by  the  landlord,  for  there 
is  the  maintenance,  the  condition  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  other  expenses  which  generally  fall  upon  the  landlord, 
while  £92,400,000,  representing  the  earnings  and  profits  of 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land  cannot  be  regarded  as  net 
income  because  out  of  it  has  to  be  made  good  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  agricultural  capital  employed. 

Any  consideration,  of  course,  of  the  distribution  of 
the  share  of  the  agricultural  product  will  be  very  mis- 
leading unless  those  who  are  considering  it  bear  in  mind 
agricultural  conditions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a 
small  holder  working  by  himself  and  owning  his  own 
land,  he  is  the  recipient  of  the  rent,  prefit  and  the  wages. 
In  a sense  you  can  regard  him  as  a labourer  working  for 
himself,  and  paying  wages  to  himself.  Again  there  are 
small  land  owners  who  farm  all  their  land  themselves, 
employing,  of  course,  a certain,  amount  of  labour.  . In 
this  case,  the  rent  and  the  profits  go  to  one  person.  Again, 
there  are  small  holders  who  rent  their  land,  and  in  their 
case  the  rent  goes  to  the  landlord,  while  the  wages  and 
profit  entirely  go  to  the  small  holder. 

I merely  mention  these  examples  to  show  that  the 
distribution  of  the  product  of  agriculture  as  between 
rent,  profit  and  wages  must  not  be  regarded  as  a distri- 
bution amongst  three  distinct  classes  separately  called 
landlords,  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  but  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a distribution  amongst  three  economic 
factors  of  rent,  management  and  labour,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  capital  is  provided  partly  by  the  landlord  and 
partly  by  the  farmer,  while  part  of  the  profits  are  really 
wages  paid  by  the  small  holders  to  themselves. 


The  National  Income. 


In  the  Census  of  Production  Report  an  effort  was  made 
to  estimate  the  total  national  income  in  1 907  as  measured 
by  the  value  of  the  commodities  produced  and  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered,  and.  taking  into  account  interest 
and  profit  drawn  from  foreign  sources,  and  this  estimate 
gave  the  national  income  as  lying  between  £1,918,000,000 
(that  is  the  minimum),  and  £2,158,000  000,  (that  is  the 
maximum),  the  average  figure  was  £ 2,043,000,000. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  problem  of  the  national  in- 
come from  the  point  of  view  of  adding  up  the  incomes  of 
all  the  individuals  in  the  country. 


Incomes  under  £160  per  annum. 


By  consideration  of  the  Census  of  Wages  previously 
referred  to,  including  the  Census  of  Agricultural  Wages, 
and  by  examining  the  various  reports  which  are  published 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  wages  of  railway  workers, 
domestic  servants,  I have  arrived  at  the  following  summary 
for  the  principal  wage-earning  groups  in  the  year  1906  : — 


Manufacturing  Trades 
Agricultural 
Railways 
Domestic  Service 
Mines  and  Quarries 


Number 

Employed 

6.410.000 

1.690.000 
610,000 

2.050.000 
1,000,000 


Earnings 

£ 

336,000,000 

63.000. 000 

42.000. 000 

82.000. 000* 
80,000,000 


Totals  11,760,000  £603,000,000 


*In  these  earnings  of  course  I include  the  value  of  the 
ordinary  board  and  lodgings  which  the  domestic  servant 
receives  as  part  of  her  remuneration. 

We  have  now  to  try  and  find  out  how  many  other  people 
there  are  whose  earnings  we  have  not  considered.  By 
examination  of  the  Census  Returns  for  1901  and  1911, 
and  after  making  allowances  for  sailors  at  sea  who  would 
not  be  included  in  the  Census  Returns,  I estimate  that 
there  were  19,420,000  occupied  persons  in  the  middle  of 
1906.  I think  that  figure  is  about  right,  but  there  are 
difficulties  in  making  a calculation.  In  the  census  of 
1901,  I think  it  was,  the  relatives  of  employers  who 
assisted  in  their  businesses,  were  not  included  as  occupied 
persons.'  In  1911  they  were  included,  so  that  the  basis 
was  different.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  with  which 
you  are  always  faced.  In  making  a statistical  estimate 
you  have  to  find  out  if  you  are  really  comparing  like  with 
like.  This  makes  a difference  of  100,000  people.  Of 
these  19,420,000  occupied  persons,  roughly,  1,000,000 
were  income  tax  payers,  information  about  whose 
incomes  can  be  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue. 

This  leaves  18,420,000  occupied  persons  with  incomes 
under  £160  a year,  the  earnings  of  11,760,000  of  whom 
have  already  been  estimated,  thus  leaving  6,660,000  to 
be  considered.  From  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  In- 
surance Commissioners  it  would  appear  that  in  1913  there 
were  about  15,200,000  persons  with  incomes  under  £160 
employed  by  others,  and  so  in  1906  I estimate  (then,  of 
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course,  there  was  'no  insurance  and  no  statistics,  so  I 
have  had  to  work  back  from  the  1913  figures)  the  number 
would  have  been  14,500,000  ; and  therefore  of  the 

6.660.000  whose  incomes  have  not  been  considered 

2.740.000  would  be  employed  persons  and  3,920,000 
persons  working  for  themselves.  I would  draw  your 
attention  to  that  last  figure.  There  were  practically  four 
million  people  in  1906  who  had  no  employers,  and  who 
themselves  were  not  employers  except,  possibly,  occa- 
sionally. That  is  a.  very  remarkable  fact ; the  largest 
distinct  section  of  the  people  of  this  country  consists  of 
that  small  lower  middle  class  who  own  no  master  and 
have  only — to  use  the  phrase  of  certain  persons — few  or 
no  wage-slaves.  Who  are  those  persons  ? You  have 
the  small  shop-keeper  ; the  man  who  sells  papers  on  the 
street  corner  (a  rabid  individual,  as  a rule)  ; men  who 
drive  their  own  cabs  ; the  village  blacksmith  ; the  village 
tailor,  cobbler,  and  so  on. 

Of  the  employed  persons  it  has  been  estimated  that 

500.000  represent  those  in  casual  employment,  apart 
from  any  in  the  workhouses,  prisons,  or  in  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  1 do  not  think  the  earnings  of  these  people 
in  the  year  we  are  considering  could  have  been  placed 
higher  than  £30  a year,  or  an  aggregate  of  £15,000,000. 
The  remaining  2,240,000  persons  include  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  Civil  Service,  postmen,  teachers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
police,  nurses,  male  domestic  servants,  clerks,  porters, 
messengers,  barmen,  shop  assistants,  actors  and  actresses 
and  younger  professional  men.  Roughly  speaking,  no 
manual  workman  paid  income  tax  before  the  war.  Even 
though  they  might  be  liable,  they  were  not  assessed,  as  a 
rule,  and  therefore  the  community  could  thus  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  classes.  The  method  I have  used  could 
not  be  used  for  estimating  the  income  for  1920  or  1919, 
because  there  is  now  overlapping  between  the  income 
paying  class  and  the  wage-earning  class.  I estimate  the 
earnings  of  these  people  at  the  moderate  average  of  £65 
a year.  Their  aggregate  income  will,  therefore,  amount 
to  £146,000,000. 


Number 

Earnings 

Engaged. 

£ 

Manufacturing  Trades  ... 

6,410,000 

336,000,060 

Agriculture 

1,690,000 

63,000,000 

Railways  

610,000 

42,000,000 

Domestic  Service 

2,050,000 

82,000,000 

Mines  and  Quarries 

1,000,000 

80,000,000 

Casual  Labour 

500,000 

15,000,000 

Commercial,  Professional 
etc. 

2,240,000 

146,006,000 

Persons  working  for  them- 
selves ... 

3,920,000 

274,000,000 

Pensions  ... 

10,000,000 

Spare  Time  Earnings 

25,00u,000 

18,420,000  

Total  of  earned  incomes  under  £160  £1,073,000,000 

This  figure  will  be  used  later  as  the  basis  for  a further 
development  of  the  subject. 


The  last  class  is  the  3,920,000  persons  who  are  working 
for  themselves.  In  1910  a Committee  of  the  British 
Association  estimated  the  average  earned  income  of  this 
class  at  £71  a year,  and  for  1906  I should  estimate  it  at 
£70,  so  that  the  aggregate  income  of  the  class  will  amount 
to  just  over  £274,000,000.  Making  an  allowance  of 
£10,000,000  for  pensions  which,  of  course,  in  one  sense 
are  merely  deferred  wages,  and  of  £25,000,000  for  spare 
time  earnings,  I submit  the  following  table  for  the  earned 
income  of  the  18,420,000  persons  who  in  1906  had  incomes 
under  £160  a year. 


Incomes  over  £160. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a moment  to  the  incomes  over  £160, 
which  was  the  income  tax  limit  prior  to  the  War.  With 
regard  to  these  incomes,  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain  in- 
formation because,  of  course,  the  returns  are  published 
year  by  year  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  but  despite 
this  there  are  a great  number  of  people  who  have  failed 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  figures  which  are 
published. 

We  first  of  all  have  the  gross  assessment,  which,  of 
course,  is  very  different  from  the  net  income  going  to  the 
recipients,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  land  and  houses 
it  represents  the  gross  lental  before  the  deduction  for 
repairs  and  for  property  which  is  empty  and  therefore 
bringing  in  no  rental.  It  also  includes  the  rental  of 
property  belonging  to  people  whose  incomes  are  under 
£1 60  a year. 

Take,  again,  the  assessments  of  the  profits  of  a business. 
The  gross  assessment  represents  the  profit  before  allow- 
ance is  made  for  depreciation.  There  are  also  the  de- 
ductions to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  incomes  of  charities, 
hospitals,  friendly  societies,  most  of  which  are  brought 
into  the  gross  assessment,  and  then  there  is  the  last  item, 
which  appears  in  the  Returns  as  " Other  Deductions,” 
which  very  largely  represents  the  adjustments  of  mistakes 
made  in  the  original  assessments. 


Taxable  Income  Defined. 

When  we  deduct  all  these  various  allowances  we  get 
what  is  known  as  the  taxable  income,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  real  net  spendable  income.  This,  however,  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  the  income  on  which  tax  is  re- 
ceived, for,  as  you  are  aware,  in  respect  of  smaller  incomes 
there  used  to  be  abateihents  of  £160  a year  on  incomes 
up  to  £400,  ranging  down  to  £70  in  the  case  of  incomes 
between  £600  and  £700,  while  there  are  allowances  in 
respect  of  wives,  children  and  insurance  premiums. 

For  our  purpose,  however,  what  we  want  to  consider 
is  the  net  or  the  taxable  income.  In  a book  I published 
recently  called  The  Nation’s  Income,  I analysed  the  returns 
for  1913,  and  deduced  the  following  information  : 

Earned  incomes  over  £160  ...  ...  £277,800,000 

Incomes  over  £160  from  rent,  interest  and 

profit  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £673,300,000 

Incomes  under  £160  from  rent,  interest 

and  profit  ...  ...  ...  ...  £100,900,000 

I daresay  many  of  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  rise 
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such  a large  income  from  rent,  interest  and  profit,  from 
those  who  were  not  well  enough  off  to  pay  income  tax. 
In  round  figures  the  people  who  were  not  well  off  enough  to 
pay  income  tax  were  the  owners  of  house  property  worth 
about  £30,000,000  a year.  That  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  large  number  of  people  there  are  in  this  country 
who  own  their  own  houses,  while  by  adding  the  last 
amount  to  the  figure  deduced  earlier  for  earned  incomes 
under  £160  in  1906,  but  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  population,  the  decrease  in  unemployment, 
and  the  increase  in  rates  of  wages,  I arrive  at  the  following 
as  the  total  of  incomes  under  £160  in  1913,  namely, 
£1,244,000,000,  and  if  we  add  all  these  items  together  we 
get  the  grand  total  of  £2,296,000,000  as  the  Nation's 
income  in  1913,  exclusive,  however,  of  £8,000,000  or 
£9,000,000  in  respect  of  income  derived  directly  by  the 
State  from  such  things  as  Crown  Land,  Suez  Canal  Shares, 
Post  Office,  and  so  forth. 

The  National  Income. 

On  a similar  basis  1 have  calculated  the  national  income 
in  1907  as  £2,007,000,000,  which  compares  with  the 
Census  of  Production  estimate  of  £2,043,000,000.  I think 
the  difference  between  £2,007,000,000  and  £2,043,000,000 
when  so  many  of  the  elements  are  uncertain,  dees  not 
represent  a great  difference  at  all.  It  is  a difference  of 
only  one  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  as  the  two  calculations 
were  carried  out  on  entirely  different  lines,  shows  that 
we  have  considerable  justification  in  assuming  that  in 
1907  the  National  income  was  just  over  £2,000,000,000. 
I am  also  justified  in  assuming  that  the  national  income 
varies  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  unemployment,  the 
rates  of  wages,  and  the  total  population  engaged  in  in- 
dustry. That  gives  me  greater  confidence  in  submitting 
to  you  the  table  of  figures  with  which  I conclude  this 
paper,  but  which  I do  not  propose  to  read  because  I think 
you  can  appreciate  it  better  by  looking  at  it  carefully. 
Let  me  take  the  first  table  which  deals  with  incomes  of 
over  £160.  The  amount  in  the  first  column  is  taken 
directly  from  the  income  tax  returns.  Now  there  are 
some  people  who  say  that  the  income  tax  returns  do  not 
show  all  the  incomes  that  they  should  show. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money’s  Figures. 

Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  says  that  there  is  evasion  to 
the  extent  of  several  million  pounds.  That  may  be  true, 
but  there  are  large  numbers  of  firms  in  this  country  who 
do  not  receive  adequate  allowances  for  the  depreciation 
of  their  machinery  and  plant,  and  they  are  taxed  very 
frequently  on  income  which  they  have  not  made.  1 
assume  from  indications  which  are  given  in  the  census  of 
production  that  there  is  over  assessment  of  fifty  or  sixty 
millions  on  account  of  this  matter  of  depreciation.  Sir 
Leo  Money  assumes  that  there  is  evasion  in  other  direc- 
tions of  seventy  millions.  The  two  things  roughly  cancel 
one  another  out,  and  if  they  do  we  can  take  the  figure 
given  in  the  income  tax  returns  as  the  real  figure  for  the 
year.  That  is  the  assumption  I have  gone  on.  You  will 
also  notice  the  very  rapid  growth  in  the  total  incomes  of 
people  who  have  more  than  £160  a year.  Between  1894 


and  1913  the  aggregate  income  went  from  £551,000,000 
to  £951,000,000.  It  is  no  use  considering  a total  without 
considering  the  number  drawing  it.  That  number  went 
up  from  851,000  to  1,299,000.  I do  not  think  that  you 
ought  to  regard  my  figures  as  being  precisely  correct  for 
each  year.  You  have  the  figures  for  1901,  which  is  the 
census  year,  and  in  1911  another  census  year,  and  in 
between  you  have  to  interpolate  them.  If  you  are 
careful  you  can  interpolate  them  with  a considerable 
measure  of  accuracy.  They  are  approximately  correct, 
but  not  rigidly  accurate.  The  average  income,  1 find,  of 
those  belonging  to  the  wage-earning  classes  increased 
by  25  per  cent.,  but  I want  to  draw  your  attention  to  a 
little  paradox. 

A Paradox  in  Incomes. 

It  might  quite  well  have  been  that  the  average  of  those 
who  paid  income  tax  had  not  altered  at  all.  It  might  also 
have  been  that  those  who  fall  in  the  wage-earning  classes 
had  not  altered  at  all,  and  yet  if  you  combine  them  you 
will  find  a substantial  increase.  Suppose  we  divide  the 
population  into  two  imaginary  classes.  We  will  assume 
ten  million  in  one  class  with  less  than  £3  a week,  and  one 
million  with  more  than  £3  a week,  say  an  average  of  £5 
per  week.  Supposing  that  in  that  ten  million  under  £3 
there  was  one  million  who  had  exactly  £3.  Supposing 
that  that  particular  million  got  a rise  of  £1  a week  each. 
A million  people  would  be  transferred  from  one  class  to  the 
other.  What  -would  happen  to  the  class  from  which  they 
have  been  transferred.  Though  nobody  left  in  it  would 
be  worse  off,  the  average  income  would  be  less,  because 
you  had  taken  the  cream  off  the  top,  and  therefore  you 
find  a decrease  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  those  at 
the  top  have  bettered  themselves.  YVhat  is  the  effect 
on  the  class  with  incomes  above  £160.  Their  average  is 
brought  down.  By  giving  a million  people  a rise  of  £1 
a week  the  average  of  both  classes  is  reduced,  but  the 
average  of  the  whole  people  is  increased.  In  the  same 
way  two  bowlers  in  a cricket  match,  A and  B,  both  bowl. 
A’s  bowling  may  be  better  than  B’s  in  the  1st  innings  and 
in  the  second  innings,  but  B’s  average  was  better  for  the 
whole  match.  I think  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  your 
attention  to  what  can  be  done  with  figures  in  order  to 
illustrate  their  extraordinary  danger.  You  can  work  out 
the  problem  of  the  bowling  average  for  yourselves.  I 
am  fond  of  figures,  and  I find  them  very  interesting. 

Carelessness  in  Using  Figures. 

Most  people  do  not  like  them.  I rarely  read  an  article 
or  speech  by  people  of  importance  without  finding  some 
serious  mistake  of  fact — not  malicious,  but  because  their 
minds  do  not  run  on  that  line.  Let  us  take  the  historic 
case  of  the  loss  on  the  railways  at  the  present.  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  speaking  on  the  Ways  and  Communications  Bill 
said,  first  of  all,  that  the  increased  expenditure  on  rail- 
ways this  year  was  somewhere  between  90  and  100  million 
pounds.  The  statement  he  made  in  that  form  was 
perfectly  accurate.  Later  on,  he  referred  to  the  loss  of 
90  to  a 100  million.  Other  people  commented  on  it. 
Later  on  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  is,  I suppose,  one  of  the 
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most  careful  of  men,  but  who  apparently  had  not  studied 
it  himself,  also  referred  to  the  loss  of  from  90  to  100 
millions,  though,  incidentally,  the  Treasury,  a few  weeks 
earlier,  had  issued  an  estimate  of  the  loss,  placing  it  at 
60  millions.  That  is  the  right  figure.  Then  people 
started  asking  questions  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  about  this  railway  loss.  Apparently  the  man  who 
made  the  calculation  did  not  live  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  for  weeks  there  were  questions  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  scores  of  eminent  public  men  made  state- 
ments which  were  nonsense,  and  yet,  if  they  had  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  at  the  documents  placed  before  them, 
they  would  have  seen  the  real  position,  or  should  have 
done. 

Real  Incomes  and  Commodity  Value. 

T '“'ave  prepared  another  table  in  which  I have  shown 
the  estimated  national  income  for  each  yeai,  from  1894 
to  1913,  and  also  the  amount  taken  in  taxation.  The 
words,  “ Real  Income,”  in  the  last  table,  mean  the  com- 
modity value  of  the  income.  I have  worked  out  the 
value  of  the  two  classes  based  on  commodity  value.  I 
have  done  it  on  the  assumption  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
index  numbers  for  the  retail  prices  of  food  really  repre- 
sent the  all-round  change  in  the  cost  of  living.  That  is 
a risky  assumption,  but  I have  tested  it  in  such  ways  as 
I could,  and  I believe  that  the  index  number  really  re- 
presents the  variation  in  the  cost  of  living.  On  that 
basis  I have  worked  out  the  commodity  value.  Now, 
gentlemen,  in  twenty  years  we  have  only  been  able  to 
show  an  increase  of  8-7  in  our  production  per  head,  be- 
cause that  is  what  that  last  table  means.  It  is  the  most 
important  table  in  the  paper  I have  submitted  this 
morning.  It  really  shows  if  my  methods  are  right,  what 
the  nation  has  been  doing  during  the  years  from  1S94 
to  the  year  1913.  That  last  column  is  the  measure  of  the 
production  of  commodities  in  each  year,  and  we  have 
not  made  the  progress  which  we  should  have  made. 

The  Present  Situation. 

May  I say  just  one  word  about  the  present  situation, 
and  not  a very  pleasant  one.  The  war  has  imposed  upon 
us  fresh  taxation,  an  extra  burden  of  probably 
£700, 000, 000.  But  it  is  £700,000,000  out  of  an  income 
which  is  artificially  doubled  in  pound  values,  though  not 
in  commodity  values.  So  that  this  is  equivalent  to  an 
increase  of  £350,000,000  measured  in  the  old  sovereigns. 
That  means  that  in  the  aggregate  we  are  going  to  be 
£350,000,000  in  old  values  worse  off  uniess  we  produce 
more.  If  you  survey  the  country  as  a-whole,  I think  you 
will  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  level  of  individual  pros- 
perity is  higher  now  than  in  1913,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  individuals  who  are  distinctly  worse  off. 

An  Epidemic  of  Subsidies. 

Unfortunately  it  is  a false  standard  becauseof  subsidies. 
We  have  subsidised  bread  £50,000,000  a year,  a subsidy 
on  railways  of  £60,000,000,  and  on  canals  of.  about 
£1,000,000.  There  are  otHer  subsidies  to  other  industries 
which  are  producing  goods  which  the  Government  is 


paying  too  much  for.  We  are  at  present  importing  into 
this  country  about  £50,000,000  worth  of  goods  a month 
which  are  not  being  paid  for.  We  get  them  on  extended 
credit.  We  are  consuming  £50,000,000  more  a month 
than  we  are  producing.  It  means  that  the  cost  of  living 
is  lower  to-day  than  it  will  be  when  this  subsidy  ceases. 
We  are  faced  with  meeting  in  the  next  two  years  an  in- 
creased burden  of  £700,000,000  measured  in  present  values. 

The  Necessity  of  Increased  Production. 

If  1 am  right  it  means  that  the  real  cost  of  living,  unless 
there  is  increased  production,  will  be  15  per  cent,  more 
than  to-day.  I do  not  mean  the  cost  of  living  measured 
by  the  price  of  articles  will  go  up.  It  may  be  that  wages 
will  fall ; it  may  be  that  prices  will  rise  ; it  may  be  a 
combination  of  both,  but  unless  there  is  increased  produc- 
tion no  power  on  earth  can  avoid  a depreciation  in  the 
value  of  our  incomes  to  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  15  per  cent  lower  than  they  are  now  in  the  next  twelve 
or  twenty-four  months.  That  is  the  real  problem  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  and  which  at  last  we  are  con- 
fronting, and  which  the  " stunt  ” Press  is  beginning  to 
realise.  I think  these  figures  are  worth  thinking  over, 
are  worth  debating.  What  matters  is  that  there  is  going 
to  be  a permanent  lowering  in  the  standard  of  living  unless 
we  produce  more. 

By  varying  the  totals  of  incomes  under  £160  as  cal- 
culated for  1907  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, the  changes  in  wages  and  the  variation  in  employ- 
ment, and  by  reference  to  the  Income  Tax  returns,  I have 
deduced  the  following  tables  : — 

INCOMES  OVER  £160. 


Year. 

Aggregate 

Income. 

No.  of 
Persons. 

Average 

Income 

Index 

No. 

Millions 

Millions 

1894* 

£ 

551 

0-851 

£ 

648 

90-7 

1895 

567  ... 

0-870 

652 

91-2 

1896 

585  ... 

0-890 

657 

92-0 

1897 

610 

0-910 

670 

93-9 

1898 

640  ... 

0-931 

688 

96-3 

1899 

662 

0-952 

696 

97-4 

1900 

695 

0-973 

714 

100-0 

1901 

714 

0-995 

718 

100-5 

1902 

720 

1-017 

708 

99-1 

1903 

732 

1-040 

704 

98-5 

1904 

738 

1-064 

694 

97-1 

1905 

753 

1-088 

692 

96-9 

1906 

764 

1-112 

687 

96-2 

1907 

799  ... 

1-137 

703 

98-4 

1908 

824 

1-163 

708 

99-2 

1909 

822  ... 

1-189 

691 

96-8 

1910 

838  ... 

1-216 

689 

96-5 

1911 

866  ... 

1-243 

697 

97-5 

1912 

...  907  ... 

1-271 

714 

99-9 

1913 

951 

1-299 

732 

102-5 

Percentage  Increase 
1894—1913  72-7 

52-6 

13-1 
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INCOMES  UNDER  £160. 


Year. 

Aggregate 

Income 

No.  of 
Persons. 

Average 

Income. 

Index 

No. 

1894 

Millions 

£ 

920 

Millions 

£ 

16-60  ...  55-4 

85-6 

1895 

...  934  ... 

16-75 

..  55-8 

86-2 

1896 

976 

16-90 

57-8 

89-3 

1897 

995  ... 

17-05 

58-3 

90-2 

1898 

...  1035  ... 

17-20 

..  60-2 

93-0 

1899 

...  1078  ... 

17-36 

..  62-1 

96-0 

1900 

...  1133  ... 

17-52 

64-7 

100-0 

1901 

...  1125  ... 

17-68 

63-6 

98-3 

1902 

...  1113  ... 

17-84 

..  62-4 

96-4 

1903 

...  1108  ... 

17-99 

61-6 

95-1 

1904 

...  1095  ... 

18-14 

60-4 

3-3 

1905 

...  1119 

18-28 

61-2 

94-6 

1906 

...  1160  ... 

18-42 

..  63-0 

97-3 

1907 

...  1208 

18-57 

65-1 

100-6 

1908 

...  1158  ... 

18-72 

61-9 

95-6 

1909 

...  1160 

18-86 

61-5 

95-0 

1910 

...  1212  ... 

19-00 

63-8 

98-5 

1911 

...  1245  ... 

19-14 

65-0 

100-5 

1912 

...  1282  ... 

19-28 

66-5 

102-8 

1913 

...  1345  ... 

19-41 

..  69-3 

107-1 

Percentage 

Increase 

1894—1913  46-2  16-9  25-1 

In  order  to  show  the  relationship  of  taxation  to  the 
National  Income,  I have  also  prepared  the  following 
table : — 

TAXATION  AND  INCOME. 


Percentage 


Year 

National 

Income 

Imperial  § Local 
Taxation.  Taxation. 

Total  of  National 
Taxa-  Income, 
tion.  taken  in 

taxation. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

...  1471 

..  85-7 

..  40-3  . 

..  126-0 

...  8-57 

1895 

...  1501 

..  92-5 

..  42-6  . 

..  135-1 

...  9-00 

1896 

...  1561 

..  94-2 

..  44-5  . 

..  138-7 

...  8-87 

1897 

...  1605 

..  98-0 

..  44-5  . 

..  142-5 

...  8-88 

1898 

...  1675 

..  99-0 

..  45-8  . 

..  144-8 

...  8-65 

1899 

...  1740 

..  109-6 

..  47-4  . 

..  157-0 

...  9-02 

1900 

...  1828 

..  119-3  . 

..  50-6  . 

..  169-9 

...  9-30 

1901 

...  1839 

..  131-6 

..  54-2  . 

..  185-8 

...  10-10 

1902 

...  1833 

..  139-7 

..  58-3  . 

..  198-0 

...  10-80 

1903 

...  1840 

..  129-1 

..  61-3  . 

..  190-4 

...  10-35 

1904 

...  1833 

..  130-3 

..  64-5  . 

..  194-8 

...  10-63 

1905 

...  1872 

..  129-8 

..  67-0  . 

..  196-8 

...  10-52 

1906 

...  1924 

..  130-1 

..  68-6  . 

..  198-7 

...  10-33 

1907 

...  2007 

..  130-3 

..  68-7  . 

..  199-0 

...  9-92 

1908 

...  1982 

..  125-6 

..  70-7  . 

..  196-3 

...  9-91 

1909 

..  1982  .. 

135-3* 

...  73-2 

...  208-5  ... 

10-52 

1910 

..  2050  ... 

145-1* 

...  75-3 

...  220-4  ... 

10-75 

1911 

..  2111  ... 

155-0 

...  76-7 

...  231-7  ... 

10-97 

1912  . 

..  2189  ... 

154-8 

...  78-9 

...  233-7  ... 

10-68 

1913  . 

..  2296  ... 

163-0 

...  82-3 

...  245-3  ... 

10-69 

* Exclusive  of  fee  and  patent  stamps. 

§ Corrected  to  eliminate  disturbance  due  to  rejection 
of  Finance  Bill  in  1909. 


And  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  cost 
of  living  on  the  average  of  incomes  both  over  £160  and 
under  £160,  and  the  average  of  all  incomes,  I have  pre- 
pared the  following  table  of  what  I call  “ real  " incomes, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Board  of  Trade  Index  Number 
of  food  prices  can  be  regarded  as  the  index  number  of  the 
variations  in  the  cost  of  living  as  a whole. 

‘•REAL”  INCOMES  1894-1913. 

Retail  Index  No.  Index  No.  Index  No. 


Year. 

Prices 

Index 

Number. 

of  Average  of  Average 
Incomes  over  Incomes 
£160.  under  £160. 

of  Average 
of  all  In- 
comes. 

1894 

94-9 

...  100 

100 

100 

1895 

92-1 

...  103-6 

103-8  . 

104-2 

1896 

91-7 

...  105-0 

108-0  . 

107-6 

1897 

95-5 

...  102-9 

104-7  . 

105-3 

1898 

99-5 

...  101-3 

103-6 

104-5 

1899 

95-4 

...  106-9 

111-6 

112-1 

1900 

...  100-0 

...  104-7 

110-9 

111-3 

1901 

...  100-4 

...  104-7 

108-6 

110-3 

1902 

...  101-0- 

...  102-7 

105-8 

108-3 

1903 

...  102-8 

...  100-2 

102-6 

105-9 

1904 

...  102-4 

99-2 

101-0 

104-9 

1905 

...  102-8 

98-7 

102-1 

105-8 

1906 

...  102-0 

...  98-7 

105-8 

108-7 

1907 

...  105-0 

98-1 

106-2 

109-1 

1908 

...  107-5 

96-6 

98-6 

104-3 

1909 

...  107-6 

94-1 

97-6 

103-4 

1910 

...  109-4 

...  92-3 

99-8 

104-3 

1911 

...  109-4 

93-3 

101-8 

106-5 

1912 

...  114-5 

91-3 

99-5 

104-7 

1913 

...  114-8 

93-4 

103-5 

108-7 

Of  course  there  is  room  for  criticism  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  the  figures  contained  in  these  tables,  but  with 
all  deference  I submit  them  as  being  the  most  compre- 
hensive statement  yet  prepared,  and  as  a basis  for  con- 
troversialists of  different  sets  of  thought  to  draw  those 
deductions  which  may  gratify  their  political  prejudices. 


The  Chairman  : I do  not  think  we  could  have  had 
figures  put  before  us  more  accurately  and  instructively 
and  yet  more  romantically  attractive,  than  we  have  had 
done  by  Mr.  Williams.  I have  been  thinking  all  through 
that  he  has  been  giving  us  a financial  novel,  and  I was 
wondering  how  it  was  going  to  end.  The  subject  is  liko 
a three-volume  novel,  and  we  have  had,  it  seems  to  me, 
two  volumes,  and  the  third  volume  is  not  finished.  It 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  readers  of  the  novel  whether 
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they  are  going  to  have  a happy  ending  to  this  romance 
or  not ; or  whether  the  heroes  and  heroines  will  be  plunged 
into  an  abyss  o;E  15  per  cent.  I do  hope  everyone  who 
gets  up  either  to  pass  criticism  or  to  comment  upon  the 
paper  will  give  us  his  name  and  the  organisation  or  the 
firm  which  he  represents.  The  discussion  is  now  open. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Hill  (Industrial  Reconstruction  Council) : 
I would  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  for  the  very  informing  and  concise  and  helpful 
paper  that  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Williams.  It  struck  me 
whilst  I was  listening  to  Mr.  Williams  that  a book  was 
written  some  years  ago  which  was  entitled  Progress  and 
Poverty.  I suggest  that  Mr.  Williams  now  writes  another 
book  on  Production  and  Poverty, 

We  have  the  Essentials  for  Production. 

Well,  we  are  here  to-day  to  discuss  the  great  problem  of 
increasing  production.  In  this  country  we  have,  in  the 
first  place,  the  genius  of  our  workpeople  ; we  have  also, 
in  the  second  place,  the  facilities  for  materials,  and  we 
have,  in  the  third  place,  in  a very  great  measure  the  will 
to  work  on  the  part  of  our  people.  There  is  a measure 
of  shirking,  but  still  there  is  a desire  to  work  and  to  give 
increased  production.  We  in  the  Industrial  League,  I 
take  it,  are  trying  our  best  to  bring  about  a different 
mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  every  section  of  Labour 
which  is  inclined  to  shirk,  and  I think  that  a Conference 
of  this  kind  is  absolutely  helpful  in  that  direction.  But 
the  point  I want  to  make  is  this.  Before  we  can  get  at 
an  increase  of  production  we  must  make  sure  on  the  very 
important  matter  of  ways  and  means; 

The  Deficiencies  of  our  Banking  System 

It  is  no  use  talking  about  increasing  the  production 
in  this  country  unless  you  get  increased  credit 
facilities.  We  have  not  enjoyed  in  the  past  that 
measure  of  accommodation  from  the  banks  that  we 
should.  That  reflects  as  much  upon  the  individual 
worker  as  upon  the  manufacturer.  I look  upon  credit 
facilities  or  money  as  the  motive  power  of  industry. 
Now  I speak  personally  as  a manufacturer  who  has  given 
some  attention  to  this  important  subject.  I say  de- 
liberately that  we  have  not  in  the  past  had  that  accom- 
modation from  the  banks  of  this  country  that  we  should 
have  had,  and,  as  a consequence,  there  has  been  brought 
about  an  artificial  restriction  of  production.  I mention 
this  matter  because  1 believe  it  is  fundamental,  and  I 
believe  that  before  we  start  on  this  great  work  of  recon- 
struction to  bring  about  an  increased  production,  we 
should  make  sure  that  our  credit  facilities  are  sure  in  the 
future.  The  Government  has  given  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  has  set  up  what  is  known  as  the  Currency 
Committee.  That  consisted  unfortunately  of  about  98 
per  cent,  of  bankers.  We  are  not  going  to  get  facilities 
from  Committees  of  that  sort  which  contain  all  gentle- 
men who  have  been  keeping  us  short  of  facilities  in  the 
a st. 


Wanted  a Real  Currency  Committee. 

What  we  do  want  is  a proper  Committee  consisting 
of  bankers  and  business  men  and  of  labour  to  go  thoroughly 
into  this  question  to  see  that  we  enjoy  at  least  the  same 
facilities  as  our  competitors  overseas.  I will  not  take  any 
more  of  your  time  except  to  emphasise  in  these  concluding 
words  that  this  matter  of  banking  and  credit  facilities  is 
very  important  to  Labour  as  well  as  to  manufacturers. 
Labour  as  far  as  I can  gather,  has  been  very  silent  on  this 
matter,  and  I think  Labour  has  been  silent  because  it 
has  never  yet  appreciated  to  what  extent  unemployment 
and  the  restriction  of  output  has  been  bound  up  in  our 
lack  of  credit  facilities. 

Mr.  Wybrew  (Lon  on  Workers  Industrial  League)  : 

I should  like  to  call  attention  to  two  points,  the  one  per- 
sonal and  the  other  general.  The  first  is  a question  of 
labour  and  the  other  is  a matter  of  production.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  in  putting  out  these  figures  generally  the 
gentleman  overloooked  the  fact  that  transport  is  neces- 
sary to  production  as  one  of  the  charges.  The  wholesale 
charges  and  the  enormous  staff  are  entirely  left  out,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  might  mean  over  a third  of  differ- 
ence and  put  the  matter  right.  The  other  matter  is  in 
regard  to  the  time  lost  in  Bank  and  other  holidays.  It 
has  struck  me  for  a considerable  time,  and  I should  like 
to  know  if  the  manufacturers  present  agree  with  me,  but 
these  Bank  Holidays,  and  all  the  rest,  should  be  given 
up  and  we  should  go  back  simply  to  one  holiday.  The 
people  at  work  are  certainly  excited  two  or  three  days 
before  they  go  away,  and  they  are  certainly  fed  up  the 
day  they  come  back.  I have  known  the  difference,  and 
it  is  a very  big  difference,  that  you  have  to  make  up  after- 
wards, especially  if  you  are  working  heavy  traffic  for  so 
much  per  ton.  1 do  not  know  whether  you  think  this  is  a 
small  matter  or  whether  I am  on  an  impossible  idea,  but  I 
do  believe  that  if  we  had  a clear  holiday  in  some  part 
of  the  year,  that  being  paid  for,  I believe  that  such  holi- 
days would  in  the  long  run  give  an  increased  production, 
increased  health  to  the  workers,  and  the  work  on  transport 
would  be  much  better  through  not  having  these  continual 
breaks  in  the  work. 

Mr.  George  A.  Isaacs  (General  Secretary,  National 
Society  of  Operative  Printers  and  Assistants)  : I should 
like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions.  I should  like  to  ask  if, 
in  getting  at  those  figures  of  the  national  income  he  took 
into  account  that  a good  deal  of  the  cost  of  material  is 
represented  by  labour  and  wages.  If  there  is  only  a small 
proportion  left,  out  of  that  vast  amount,  to  meet  the  cost 
of  wages,  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  and  that 
is  why  I think  that  that  has  not  been  given  the  full  con- 
sideration it  might  have  had.  The  next  point  on  the 
figures  is  that  in  1907 — I think  it  was  in  1907  that  the 
lecturer  said — the  average  wages  of  every  person  through- 
out the  country  was  27s. 

Mr.  Williams  : May  I say  now  that  my  point  was  that 
if  there  had  been  no  profits  and  all  the  produce  had  been 
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paid  out  in  the  form  of  wages,  it  would  have  been  2"s.  6d. 
per  head. 

Mr.  Isaacs  : The  only  thing  I am  wondering  is  how 
every  concern  in  the  country  has  not  gone  broke,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  wages  must  have  been  paid  to  some 
of  the  poor  people  in  this  country.  If  industry  could  only 
afford  that,  and  every  employer  went  without  profits, 
and  we  know  that  many  working  men  were  getting  more 
than  27s.  a week,  then  God  help  those  of  whom  we  have 
no  figures.  We  are  being  told  that  there  is  a necessity 
for  increased  production.  I believe  that  all  those  whose 
opinions  count  agree  on  this  all  round,  that  we  have  to 
produce.  I am  going  to  assert  here  that  the  average  man 
to-day  is  working  and  producing  more  than  before  the 
war.  Where  is  the  loss  ? 

Waste  of  Labour  and  Materials. 

The  best  of  our  producers  are  still  in  the  Army  picking 
up  waste  paper,  going  in  and  signing  a book,  and  coming 
out  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  These  men  are  using  materials 
practically  for  nothing,  which,  if  used  in  the  service  of  the 
country,  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  and  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  Take  the  classic  argument  of  petrol. 
If  we  had  the  petrol  we  see  in  the  Army  camps,  if  that 
were  in  industrial  use,  we  should  not  have  this  petrol 
being  used  for  washing  cars  and  things  of  that  sort. 
(A  voice  : That’s  a fact.)  It  seems  that  I am  not  the 
only  one  who  knows  something  about  it.  Give  us  the 
men  back  from  the  Army.  We  have  in  my  little  Trade 
Union  more  than  0,000  men  who  went  to  the  Army,  and 
we  have  only  got  two-thirds  back.  There  is  a lot  wanting 
to  be  done.  If  we  could  only  have  a Government  with 
a respect  for  its  reputation,  which  would  make  up  its 
mind  about  industrial  matters,  it  would  be  a good  thing  ; 
but  many  employers  are  hesitating  about  embarking  on 
any  new  proposition  because  they  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen.  If  we  could  have  a Prime  Minister 
who  would  obey  his  own  orders  about  being  audacious  ; 
if  we  could  have  a Government  to  lead  us  and  let  us  know 
what  their  policy  is  going  to  be,  I believe  that  this  country 
would  again  rapidly  come  into  its  old  position  of  supre- 
macy in  the  world,  and  it  would  mean  that  men  would 
not  only  have  a far  easier  life,  but  men  who  are  straining 
now  at  their  professions  would  be  able  to  ease  off  a little 
bit  if  we  had  the  men  back  to  help  us. 

Mr.  Jones  (Commercial  Travellers’  Association)  : I 
have  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  various  speakers  with 
great  interest.  The  gentleman  immediately  in  front  of 
me  is  an  employer  of  labour,  and  he  speaks  from  the 
employers’  point  of  view.  Believe  me,  this  Conference 
is  looked  upon  as  suspect  by  many  people  in  this  country. 
Why  ? So  far  as  l have  been  able  to  gather  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  have  an  idea  that  the  object  of 
this  League  is  to  keep  the  working  classes  in  subjection 
to  the  employers.  (A  voice  : It’s  not  true.)  I say  that 
the  greater  problem  for  this  League  is  the  pioblem  of  ihe 
distribution  of  wealth.  I think  that  as  long  as  you  have 
distribution  of  wealth  as  at  present  you  will  have  unrest 


all  over  the  world.  Another  thing  I am  interested  in  is 
the  tariff  question.  Before  the  war  I believed  in  Free 
Trade,  but  I do  not  now  so  much.  Under  Free  Trade 
these  1 3,000, 00u  of  people  were  on  the  borders  of  starva- 
tion. Why  not  be  like  the  Germans  and  have  Free  Trade 
and  Protection  ? We  want  to  say  that  the  policy  of  the 
past  has  been  a mistake  ; let  us  own  up  to  it,  and  for 
God’s  sake  let  us  do  something  different.  We  want  to 
be  a nation  of  people  living  as  God  intended  that  people 
should  live. 

Mr.  P.  Howling  (National  Chamber  of  Trade)  : The 

remarks  to  which  we  have  just  listened  are,  1 think,  a very 
excellent  example  of  the  necessity  for  such  a scientific 
treatment  of  this  subject  as  we  have  received  this  morning. 
This  is  not  the  moment  for  clap-trap.  I very  much  regret 
that  the  last  speaker  has  to  a considerable  extent  diverged 
from  the  admirable  path  that  the  discussion  has  hitherto 
taken. 

The  Fallacy  that  Labour  Produces  all  Wealth. 

1 rejoice  that  Mr.  Williams  has,  in  the  opening  part  of 
his  paper  repeated  the  fallacy  of  the  Fabian  theory 
that  the  whole  of  wealth  production  is  the  result  solely 
of  manual  labour.  I realise  the  force  of  his  remarks  a 
little  further  on,  that  this  may  be  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  consider  the  merit  or  the  demerit  of  the  assump- 
tion that  all  wealth  is  produced  by  manual  labour.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  quite  right  in  assuming  that 
there  is  a gradual,  if  not  a rapid,  approximation  to  the 
conceprion  that  there  are  many  ether  factors  which  enter 
into  production  besides  manual  labour  A little  further 
on,  when  dealing  with  agriculture  one  is  gratified  to 
observe  that  Mr.  Williams  speaks  of  three  economic 
factors — rent,  management  and  labour. 

More  Factors  of  Production  than  Labour. 

I do  hope  that  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  convention 
and  the  reading  of  this  admirably  scientific  analysis  we 
shall  all  get  into  our  minds  much  more  soundly  the  idea 
which  is  absolutely  right,  that  there  are  many  more 
factors  entering  into  production,  in  every  sphere  of  pro- 
duction, than  the  simple  one  of  manual  labour.  I am  not 
within  the  councils  of  the  Labour  Party,  but  I think  it 
is  generally  known  that  recently — within  the  last  twelve- 
months  or  so — steps  have  been  taken  to  open  wider  the 
doors  of  the  Labour  Party  membership  in  order  that 
those  who  contribute  to  production  by  their  mentality- 
should  be  eligible  for  its  membership.  I do  not  propose- 
to  detain  the  Conference  at  any  length  with  observations 
on  the  other  points  of  the  paper,  but  in  common  with 
Mr.  Wybrew’,  more  or  less  in  the  form  of  a question,  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Williams  what  regard  he  has  had 
to  the  distributive  side.  For  instance,  in  regard  to  the 
census  of  industrial  production,  1 assume  that  that  did 
not  cover  distribution.  Did  that  cover  all  phases  of 
distribution- — — 

Mr.  Williams:  Estimates  were  made  after  full  in- 
quiry over  the  railways.  Co-operative  Societies  and 
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trading  organisations  to  bring  the  value  of  services 
rendered  by  distribution  into  account. 

Mr.  P.  Howling : I know  that  estimates  were  made, 
but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  really 
sound  figure  obtained  as  to  all  the  contributory  elements 
which  go  to  the  distribution  of  goods  which  we  produce. 
1 should  also  like  to  ask  what  Mr.  Williams  really  means 
as  the  selling  value  of  goods.  Goods  have  a different 
value  when  they  cease  to  be  handled  by  the  manufacturer 
to  the  value  which  necessarily  belongs  to  them  when  they 
lie  upon  the  counter  of  the  distributor.  In  conclusion, 
one  can  feel  quite  sure  that  every  right-thinking  man  and 
woman  to-day  must  welcome  this  gathering  together  of 
employers  and  employed.  They  can  be  productive  of  no 
harm  ; they  are  capable,  if  handled  rightly,  of  being 
productive  of  a vast  amount  of  good.  I would  ask  those 
experts  present  to-day,  both  on  the  side  of  labour  and 
•employers,  to  remember  that  between  you  both  there 
are  something  like  a million  and  a half  people  engaged 
in  delivering  the  goods  produced  to  the  homes  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Clark  (Redditc'i)  : i was  at  the  meetings  yesterday, 
which  to  me  were  of  great  inspiration.  I have  read  your 
papers  this  morning,  and  I think  I could  add  perhaps 
just  a few  words  out  of  the  experiences  I have  recently 
had  in  Canada  and  America. 

Looking  for  Present  Markets. 

I left  England  on  the  8th  March  in  order  to  look  across 
the  Canadian  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  our  business, 
and  for  twenty  weeks  1 have  been  from  coast  to  coast  look- 
ing for  openings,  striving  with  might  and  main  to  open 
new  accounts,  and  to  gather  business  on  a large  scale  for 
the  firm  I have  the  honour  to  represent.  I want  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  that  the  one  impression 
I brought  back  with  me  a week  ago  was  that  if  we  are 
not  very  careful  we  are  not  going  to  be  first,  nor  second, 
nor  third,  but  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  commercial 
ladder.  Now  from  the  time  I set  foot  in  Canada — I was 
proud  when  I landed  in  March  some  time  to  hear  them 
say  to  me,  “ Come  right  in  ; you  are  the  first  we  have 
seen  from  the  old  country  since  the  war”- — I found  that 
the  hotels  were  very  largely  filled  with  American  and 
Japanese  representatives — and  they  were  to  be  seen 
•everywhere,  and  sometimes  I have  been  ivaiting  for  a 
buyer  and  a Japanese  representative  has  been  waiting 
also.  The  Americans  there,  while  we  have  been  at  war, 
have  been  wanning  the  market.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  Japanese.  They  have  been  wanning  the  markets 
there  while,  we  have  been  doing  the  greater  part  of  winning 
the  war. 

How  the  Prices  are  Affecting  our  Market. 

The  prices  I came  up  against  from  the  Americans  were 
not  only  severe,  they  were  absolutely  fierce,  they  were 
white  hot,  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  orders  of  any  great 
figure,  I was  only  able  to  book  them  in  a small  way  with 
dome  sixty  first-class  houses — an  opening  not  to  be 
gespised,  I grant.  But  if  my  prices  had  been  somewdiat 


lower — I want  to  tell  you  that  in  some  cases  I quoted 
prices  that  made  me  tremble  as  I put  in  estimates,  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  made  me  fairly  shiver  in  my  shoes 
for  the  fear  of  quoting  so  far  away  from  my  place — that 
I should  find  that  the  quotation  was  too  low.  There  is 
one  article  we  make  which  Canada  uses  by  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  We  employ  something  like  1,100  people, 
and  it  needs  a lot  of  work  to  keep  them  employed  as 
compared  with  600  before  the  war.  This  article  I quoted, 
and  the  lowest  figure  was  14s.  a gross  in  Liverpool ; but 
I found  that  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  that  the  same  article 
was  being  bought  in  the  States  at  $10  per  thousand, 
or  delivered  in  Winnipeg  at  $1.50  per  hundred,  which 
woiks  out  at  about  9s.  per  gross.  Well,  my  price  was 
14s.  per  gross  in  Liverpool.  That  was  one  sort  of  the 
things  I met.  It  certainly  is  a very  great  factor. 

How  this  Country  is  Losing  Business. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  many  of  you  will  know  the  factory  to 
which  I refer.  I interviewed  a buyer.  He  had  benefitted 
to  some  extent  by  our  advertisements,  and  knew  the 
reputation  of  our  firm.  This  buyer  promised  to  send  me 
a number  of  samples  for  which  I might  quote,  which 
I received.  The  quantity  would  be  somewhere  near  a 
quarter  of  a million  springs  such  as  we  can  make  and  do 
make*  I was  very  anixous  to  secure  this  business  for 
the  old  country,  and  I spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
in  working  out  those  estimates.  I put  in  prices  which 
my  principals  would  not  not  have  put  in,  but  which  I 
thought  we  could  have  made  a fair  profit,  and  it  certainly 
would  have  caused  a good  deal  of  employment.  I expected 
fully  to  have  part  of  the  order  ; but  he  informed  me 
that  the  figures  I had  quoted,  which  have  since  proved 
to  be  lower  than  my  firm  would  agree  to  accept  the 
business  at,  that  no  single  price  was  anywhere  near  the 
American,  and  he  assured  me  in  many  cases  I was  100 
per  cent,  above  the  prices  he  was  paying.  I was  glad  to 
hear  yesterday  from  several  of  our  leaders  who  spoke  and 
from  several  of  the  Trade  Union  representatives,  this 
remark,  ‘‘We  have  faith  in  our  people.”  1 too  believe 
that  we  are  capable  of  doing  in  peace  what  by  pulling 
together  we  were  able  to  do  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Fellowes  (Shop  Assistants)  : I sincerely  hope 
that  my  fellow  trade-unionists  will  take  particular  note 
of  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker.  He  has  shown  us 
how  very  difficult  it  will  be  unless  we  eliminate  every 
feature  of  waste  in  our  production,  and  unless  we  use 
every  scientific  appliance  and  the  most  up-to-date 
machinery,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  hold  our  sv  ay  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  the  speeches  last  night  com- 
mercial supremacy'  was  mentioned  as  the  one  goal. 

National  Supremacy  Required. 

I differentiate  from  that.  I should  say  national  pros- 
perity should  be  the  goal  for  every  Britisher  at  the  present 
time.  We  were  dissatisfied  with  the  economic  position 
of  our  people  before  the  war.  Something  better  has  been 
held  out  to  us  as  an  ideal  to-day’ , as  an  inspiration  for 
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doing  our  best  during  the  war  and  in  the  future.  Our 
friend  to  the  left  here  said  that  the  Fabian  idea  had  been 
exploded,  but  I say  that  he  had  not  got  the  right  end  of 
the  Fabian  idea.  The  Fabians  never  said  that  labour 
was  the  only  and  sole  producer.  The  Fabians  said, 
“ Labour,  with  raw  material  and  brains,  is  the  producer 
of  wealth,”  and  I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Williams — and 
I have  a very  keen  appreciation  of  the  efforts  we  shall 
have  to  make  to  preserve  our  national  prosperity. 

Nationalise  the  Railways,  Banking  and  Shipping. 

1 want  to  know  how  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to 
Keep  our  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world  and  preserve 
our  national  prosperity  unless  we  do  nationalise  some  of 
our  big  services  such  as  the  railways,  shipping  and  bank- 
ing. As  to  banking,  I have  been  to  the  trouble  of  study- 
ing it  311st  lately,  and  i asked  myself  whether  it  is  net  a 
foolish  fallacy  on  the  part  of  business  people  to  pay 
^25,000,000  per  annum  on  purpose  to  ask  some  people 
to  lend  us  back  our  own  money.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Williams  whether  he  does  not  think  it  is  the  time  that 
we  should  have  national  control  of  our  raw  materials, 
and  nationalisation  of  our  mines  and  railways,  and  also 
1 would  adopt  with  that  the  national  minimum  wage  for 
all  workers.  Upon  these  lines,  as  a careful  and  close 
student  of  events  for  the  last  five  years,  1 think  that  our 
national  prosperity  will  be  unbounded,  but  if  we  go  on 
fighting  as  we  have  been  doing,  letting  our  prejudices 
have  sway,  forming  ourselves  into  two  camps  with  labour 
on  one  side  and  capital  on  the  other,  I can  see  nothing 
but  national  disaster.  I have  every  admiration  for  the 
promoters  of  these  meetings,  but  1 tell  them  that  the 
workers  want  all  the  cards  put  on  the  table.  They  are 
not  going  to  be  had  or  surprised  in  any  way.  They  want 
all  the  cards  on  the  capitalists’  side  put  on  the  table  so 
that  their  confidence  may  be  won  and  they  may  be  able 
to  assist  the  financiers  and  the  manufacturers  to  produce, 
so  that  at  least  if  we  cannot  have  commercial  supremacy, 
we  can  have  enough  of  the  trade  of  the  wrorld  to  have 
national  prosperity. 

Mr.  T.  Warmby  (Flour  Millers’  Workers’  Association)  : 

The  lecturer  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  cost  tc  the 
public  of  finding  us  bread,  subsidies  to  the  extent  of 
^50,000,000.  ^54,000,000,  is  something  more  like  correct. 

As  a representative  of  the  Flour  Milling  Industry,  we  are 
wondering  why  this  immense  amount  of  money  should  be 
spent.  The  call  is  for  more  production.  We  have 
25,000  employees  in  the  flour  mills  of  Great  Britain,  who 
are  prepared  to  produce  right  up  to  the  very  extreme,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  over  one-third  of  our  milling 
plants  standing  idle,  and  the  reason  is  because  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  buying  departments  of  the  Government, 
who  have  had  to  buy  grain  from  overseas.  We  have  large 
surpluses  of  flour,  sea-borne,  and  they  are  compelling 
our  home  flour  mills  to  mix  that  with  their  own  flour  to 
the  extent  of  30  per  cent.  We  can  produce  flour  in  a 
wav'  which  no  foreign  miller  throughout  the  world  is  able 
to  do,  and  what  we  desire  is  at  least  to  do  our  little  bit 
in.  obtaining  the  loaf  for  9d.  But  while  you  are  sending 


money  to  this  extent  oversea,  and  paying  for  flour,  you 
will  find  plant  second  to  none  standing  ready  to  mill  your 
flour,  but  the  Government  will  buy  flour  overseas  and 
bring  it  here  at  the  expense  of  the  flour  millers.  It  will 
produce  what  we  are  endeavouring  to  avoid,  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  being  deprived  of  the  vervthings  which  our 
people  are  crying  out  for  to  give  economic  production. 
They  are  depriving  us  of  the  opportunity  of  bringing  about 
a 9d.  loaf  without  subsidy.  I would  like  to  see  it  go 
from  here  that  the  Government  is  pressed  to  fill  our 
mills  with  grain;  we  do  not  want  flour:  it  is  grain 
we  want ; the  mills  were  put  up  to  grind  grain. 

The  Chairman  : May  I ask  Mr.  Williams  one  question  ? 
He  spoke  of  our  living  on  subsidies,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  a horribly  immoral  position,  and  I should  like  to  know 
whether,  and  if  so  what,  subsidies  might  be  brought  to 
an  end  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  would  have  formed 
probably  a much  closer  judgment  than  I could  possibly 
have  done.  The  word  " shirking  ” has  been  mentioned 
two  or  three  times  in  these  meetings,  and  I should  like 
to  give  you  my  strong  impression  that  it  is  the  wrong 
word  to  use  altogether. 

The  Nation  Physically  and  Mentally  Run  Down. 

We  are  a little  bit  abnormal,  and  I wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  everybody  could  have  not  a week’s  holiday 
straight  off,  but  a month’s  holiday  straight  off,  and 
I think  that  we  should  then  return  to  our  work 
thoroughly  well.  1 think  there  has  been  a good 
deal  of  mistake'  in  giving  us  slips  and  slabs  of  holidays. 
I believe  it  will  be  only  a short  time  before  the  people 
will  have  returned  to  their  normal  position.  I cannot 
help  feeling  a very  considerable  sympathy  with  the 
gentleman  who  asked  for  a decent  holiday,  and  not  an 
occasional  Bank  Holiday.  If  there  is  anybody  who  feels 
more  desirous  to  get  a holiday  than  your  humble  servant, 
I do  not  know  him,  because  I can  assure  you  that,  having 
pegged  away  since  August  12th,  1914,  I am  beginning  to 
feel  in  want  of  something  in  the  shape  of  a holiday. 
Another  thing  I should  like  to  put  to  Mr.  Williams  is  this  : 
I have  tried  in  my  mind  to  calculate  on  what  sort  of  basis 
in  regard  to  the  individual  wages  and  work  should  be 
calculated.  This  is  what  I have  roughly  in  mind.  First 
of  all,  there  is  a calculation  upon  necessity.  One  must 
have,  every  worker  must  have,  proper  food,  proper 
clothing,  proper  housing  conditions,  for  the  preservation 
of  health  in  the  way  of  good  environment,  not  only  while 
at  work,  but  at  home  ; and  every  man  should,  with  regard 
to  both  work  and  wages,  have  a homely  feeling.  To  make 
a man  contented,  you  must  give  him  a sense  of  home. 

What  is  Required  for  a Contented  Worker. 

You  may  give  him  <jny  quantity  of  money,  but  unless 
you  can  ensure  him  the  environment  that  is  contained  in 
the  word  " home,”  I do  not  think  you  will  have  a con- 
tented worker.  Then  one  must  have  consideration  for 
the  amenities  of  life.  I am  often  hearing  the  workers 
being  told  that  they  do  not  study  enough  and  do  not 
read  enough.  If  you  see  some  coming  back  home 
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after  the  day’s  work,  I do  not  think  it  is  very 
easy  to  expect  of  them  that  they  should  at  once 
study,  even  national  needs  and  requirements.  They  are 
pretty  well  played  out  with  the  day’s  work.  If  you  are 
going  to  get  the  best  out  of  a man,  you  must  so  deal  with 
him  that  he  must  have  time  for  reasonable  study  and 
recreation.  I find  I cannot  do  my  work  unless  I get  a 
certain  amount  of  play  of  one  sort  and  another.  Do  we 
remember  enough  with  regard  to  a man’s  wages  and 
work  that  he  should  be  looking  forward  to  a few  years  of 
life  in  which  he  shall  not  have  any  strain  and  stress  of 
labour  upon  lum  ? Everybody  ought,  1 think,  to  be  able 
to  look  forward  a little  bit  to  that,  and  therefore  be  able 
to  save  and  take  up  some  leisured  Occupation  not  too  late 
in  life.  That,  I think,  is  a thiid  point  in  regard  to  all 
wages  and  work. 

Why  I Have  Confidence  in  Industrial  League. 

One  great  reason  why  I have  hope  for  this  Industrial 
League  is  just  that  it  is  trying  to  induce  everybody  to 
secure  absolute  confidence  by,  in  the  words  that  were 
used  just  now,  laying  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  I am 
quite  certain  that  if  a man  knows  the  object  and  what 
he  is  working  for,  if  he  knows  the  obiect  of  the  contract 
in  which  his  firm  is  engaged,  if  he  knows  these  things," 
and  can  feel  a living,  personal  interest  in  the  thing,  he 
will  work  better.  1 am  quite  sure  that  everybody  who 
has  a real  desire  for  the  national  prosperity  does  feel  that 
there  must  be  close  association,  combination,  and  even 
in  time  (God  grant)  affection  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed. I do  hope  and  trust  that  the  Industrial  League 
may  be  successful  in  bringing  that  about.  I cannot  help 
feeling  that  there  is  something  wonderful  in  those  old 
apprentice  days  of  which  we  read,  when  there  was  a real 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  did  his  work.  We 
cannot  have  the  old  apprenticeship  days  back  again,  but 
we  can  have  the  community  of  feeling,  and  we  can  ensure 
such  feeling  of  respect  on  both  sides  that  there  will  be  a 
readiness  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  back  some  of 
the  trade  which  we  probably  may  have  lost.  I think 
if  we  can  bind  ourselves  together  we  can  secure 
all  that  is  fair  and  reasonable  of  the  world’s  trade.  We 
can  get  national  prosperity.  The  worth,  I have  been 
told,  of  the  British  article  when  finished  is  the  best,  and 
the  British  workman  is  better  than  anyone  in  the  world. 

Mr.  David  Gilmour,  O.B.E. : I want  to  apologise  forties- 
passing  on  the  time  of  the  Conference,  but  I thought  it 
was  my  duty  at  any  rate  to  say  that  I have  attended 
hundreds  of  Conferences  in  the  past  thirty  years.  Con- 
ferences representative  of  Labour  almost  exclusively,  but 
I have  never  heard  a more  masterly  paper  submitted  at 
any  Conference  than  the  one  Mr.  Williams  has  put  before 
us  here.  I think  if  there  was  more  work  of  that  kind 
at  all  Labour  Conferences  it  would  be  not  only  for  the 
good  of  the  workmen  themselves,  but  very  beneficial  to 
the  nation  itself.  Our  friend  at  the  back  said  that  this 
organisation  is  suspect.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  is 
poisoning  the  rank  and  file  of  this  country.  I wall  give 
my  friend  this  information.  Every  one  of  the  members 


of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Industrial  League, 
employers’  and  workmen’s  representatives,  have  had 
great  pleasure  in  doing  what  tney  could  in  helping  this 
movement  without  getting  a single  penny  in  any  shape 
or  form.  We  are  aiming  at  this  question  of  increasing 
production.  When  you  talk  about  it  in  a national 
way  you  get  into  a certain  state  of  vagueness.  You  must 
get  right  down  to  the  bedrock  of  the  problem,  get  at 
every  workshop  in  this  country. 

Out  to  Seek  the  Truth. 

Take  the  employer  with  200  men.  Let  representatives 
of  the  men  meet  the  employer  across  the  table,  and  as 
the  Chairman  has  said,  put  all  their  cards  on  the  table. 
The  Industrial  League  is  out  to  get  at  the  truth.  I 
read  in  a London  magazine  an  article  by  Sir  Leo 
C-hiozza  Money.  He  is  also  a wizard  with  figures. 
1 want  to  give  you  a concrete  example  about  something 
I know.  I have  been  all  my  life  connected  with  the  coal 
miners,  as  a boy  working  to  get  coal,  and  for  thirty  years 
taking  a hand  in  trying  to  advance  the  conditions  of  the 
working  classes  of  this  country. 

An  Unfair  Comparison. 

Leo  Chiozza  Money,  with  a view  to  illustrating  his 
article,  put  the  miner  carrying  the  capitalist  on 
his  back,  and  the  miner  gets  it  into  liis  mind 
that  he  is  being  most  unfairly  treated.  A very 
simple  calculation  will  show  you  how  unfair  it  is  to  try 
and  mislead  the  people  of  this  country  by  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  are  one  million  people  engaged  in  the  coal 
mines  of  this  country.  The  Government  has  laid  down  a 
profit  to  be  given  to  capital  for  the  production  of  coal. 
They  have  fixed  it  at  Is.  2d.  per  ton.  That  works  out 
at  £12,500,000  per  year.  How  much  is  that  extracting 
from  labour  ? You  will  see  it  takes  an  average  of  5s.  per 
week  per  man  employed.  That  is  the  return  to  capital  ; 
the  average  wage  for  every  man  and  boy  works  out  at, 
roughly,  £3  a week.  5s.  goes  to  capital,  and  the  worker 
gets  £3.  Capital  is  therefore  getting  5s.  weekly  per  man 
employed.  I do  not  think  that  is  an  extravagant  sum. 
The  people  in  this  country  are  being  taught 
revolutionary  ideas.  It  is  always  an  easy  thing 
to  tell  the  workmen  that  they  are  being  unfairly 
treated  ; but  it  takes  ten  times  more  courage  to  go  and 
tell  the  truth.  It  does  not  bring  popularity.  The 
Industrial  League  is  trying  to  bring  about  a system  under 
which  strikes  will  be  a thing  of  the  past,  and  under  which 
the  worker  will  be  able  to  get  a fair  share  of  the  wealth 
he  helps  to  produce. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Williams:  In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank 
you  for  the  very  kind  way  in  which  you  have  treated  my 
paper.  Mr.  Hill  raised  the  important  question  of  credit 
facilities.  I suppose  there  are  millions  of  workmen  in 
this  country  who  have  no  conception  of  the  anxieties  that 
the  heads  of  businesses  aresometimes  put  to  to  pay  for  the 
material  which  is  used,  even  to  find  the  wherewithal  to 
pay  wages,  because  very  often  long  periods  elapse  between 
production  and  payment  bv  the  customer,  and  it  is  neces- 
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sarv  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  assistance  from  the 
banks. 

How  Credit  Facilities  are  arranged. 

It  is  not  always  easy  for  the  banks  at  the  present 
moment  to  provide  it.  When  the  Government  is  short 
of  money  in  any  week  it  goes  to  the  Bank  of  England  or 
other  Banks,  and  says,  “ We  are  £10,000,000  short  this 
week.”  The  banks  write  £10,000,000  to  the  credit  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  means  that  if 
cheques  are  sent  in  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  will  be  honoured.  That  is  what  is  called  the 
creation  of  credit.  They  are  called  " Ways  and  Means 
advances.”  £500,000,000  worth  of  credit  has  already 
been  created  in  that  way.  We  have  created  purchasing 
power  without  increasing  the  supply  of  commodities.  If 
the  Government  is  absorbing,  as  it  is  to-day,  a great 
amount  of  the  credit  facilities,  the  productive  industry 
must  go  short.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  moment.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  raised 
by  Mr.  Isaacs  in  assessing  the  value  of  the  net  output, 
the  value  of  the  material  is  always  deducted.  For 
example,  you  raise  a ton  of  coal  and  use  perhaps  2 cwt. 
of  that  at  the  coal  mine,  so  that  the  amount  produced 
which  is  available  outside  is  18  cwt.  You  use  the  coal 
in  blast  furnaces,  and  to  the  blast  furnaceman  coal  is  a 
raw  material,  the  iron  ore  used  is  also  a raw  material, 
and  what  is  produced  is  pig  iron.  The  produce  of 
the  blast  furnace  is  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  pig  iron  and  the  value  of  the  materials 
used.  The  figures  I have  given  this  morning  are  the  value 
without  duplication.  With  regard  to  low  wages,  before 
the  war  wages  were  low.  Wages  to-day  are  much  higher 
in  monetary  value.  They  are  still  low,  and  they  cannot 
be  substantially  raised  on  the  existing  basis  of  production, 
and  that  brings  me  to  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  over 
there.  It  is  not  the  slightest  use  attempting  to  solve 
the  problem  of  distribution  until  you  have  wealth  pro- 
duction. 

England  still  a Poor  Country  even  if  all  Wealth 
is  Distributed. 

What  is  the  use  of  two  dogs  quarrelling  over  one  bone  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  solving  the  problem  of 
distribution  when  even  if  you  wiped  out  all  your  profits, 
still  your  people  would  not  have  a proper  standard  of 
living  ? This  country  has  been  thought  to  be  a rich 
country,  but  it  is  an  abominably  poor  country.  I have 
never  yet  heard  of  any  one  country  in  the  world  which 
could  be  called  rich  unless  it  is  the  United  States.  In  a 
few  instances  one  or  two  people  get  more  than  the  average 
share  of  what  is  called  wealth,  but  if  those  people  were 
deprived  of  that  wealth  the  masses  of  the  people  would 
still  be  poor  unless  production  were  increased.  With 
regard  to  distribution,  the  importance  of  distribution  is 
overwhelmingly  great.  At  present  there  is  a misguided 
view  that  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  middleman  is 
waste  work.  Whatever  system  of  society  you  have, 
you  have  to  transfer  goods  from  the  place  of  production 
to  the  place  of  consumption,  and  you  have  also  got  to 


offer  a variety  of  choice  to  the  consumer.  One  gentleman 
over  there  puts  in  a plea  for  nationalisation  of  certain 
big  industries.  He  did  not,  I notice,  refer  to  distribution. 
I do  not  suppose  that  the  Government  would  provide  the 
choice  with  which  retail  traders  in  normal  times  have 
provided  us. 

Why  Nationalisation  Will  Fail. 

Now  with  regard  to  nationalisation,  1 think  it  must 
be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  There  is  the 
principle,  which  some  hold,  that  with  nationalisa- 
tion of  your  industries  any  profits  would  come  to  the 
community.  Some  people  would  prefer  private  owner- 
ship. Without  going  into  that  question  (let  me  say  that 
I am  opposed  to  nationalisation),  and  I cannot  see  how 
we  are  going  to  create  in  this  country  the  right  kind 
of  organisation  to  run  nationalised  industries.  When  all 
is  said  and  done,  a nationalised  industry  will  not  be  a 
democratically  controlled  industry.  You  must  run  it 
by  your  civil  service.  If  you  are  to  avoid  corruption, 
you  must  give  civil  servants  almost  absolute  security 
of  tenure,  but  it  you  give  a man  almost  absolute  security 
of  tenure,  you  seldom  get  a high  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
British  Civil  Service  is  the  cleanest  in  the  world,  but  it 
is  not  particularly  efficient.  You  can  make  it  more 
efficient,  but  you  will  have  more  scandals  if  you  do. 
That  is  the  practical  difficulty. 

Abolish  Secret  Diplomacy  in  Industrial  Affairs. 

With  regard  to  all  the  cards  being  on  the  table,  I believe 
nothing  would  do  more  good  than  if  we  were  all  to  place 
all  our  cards  on  the  table,  and  if  we  were  to  abolish  secret 
diplomacy  in  industrial  affairs.  There  are  secret  meetings; 
I do  not  say  that  where  there  is  a secret  meeting  there  is 
any  mystery  ; but  there  are  private  meetings  of  manu- 
facturers ; private  meetings  amongst  Trade  Union 
organisations  ; private  Conferences  in  foreign  countries 
attended  by  people  who  are  alleged  to  be  representatives 
of  British  Labour.  Some  of  these  people  are  the  biggest 
denouncers  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  at  the  same  time  are 
privately  engaged  in  secret  intrigues  against  the  industrial 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Let  us  wipe  all  that  out.  When 
the  opportunity  of  employers  comes  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing, if  they  would  address  their  shareholders  and  say, 
" During  the  last  year  the  amount  paid  away  in  wages 
was  so  many  millions,  and  the  amount  distributed  by 
way  of  profits  is  so  much,”  if  companies  would  adopt 
that  principle,  1 think  it  would  go  a long  way  towards 
reconciling  the  men,  because  they  would  realise,  in  many 
cases,  that  relatively  to  wages  the  profits  are  not  so  high 
as  the}'  are  thought  to  be.  With  regard  to  the  Bishop’s 
point  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  minimum,  it  is  a difficult 
problem.  The  minimum  standard  that  1 want  to  see 
cannot  be  realised  at  the  present  time,  because  our  pro- 
duction is  not  sufficiently  high. 

The  Cause  of  High  Kents. 

Take  the  question  of  housing  alone.  1 do  not  see  how 
a house  can  be  built  in  this  country,  eitner  by  public 
enterprise  or  private  enterprise,  containing  the  accommo- 
dation 1 want  to  see  provided  for  the  woiking  class  family. 
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which  could  be  let  at  an  economic  vent  ot  less  than  20s. 
a week.  That  is  the  trutn.  You  may  camouflage  it 
by  the  local  authority  and  the  Government  paying  part 
of  the  rent,  but  the  real  economic  rent  would  be  somewhere 
between  15s.  and  £\  a week.  How  are  you  to  avoid 
such  "high  rents  ? Is  it  the  cost  of  the  land  ? The  land 
does  not  make  5 per  cent,  difference  as  a rule.  The  real 
cause  is  the  cost  of  production.  How  could  you  remove 
the  cause  ? By  greater  production,  and  in  that  way  alone 
can  we  solve  the  housing  problem.  The  housing  problem 
cannot  be  solved  because  we  cannot  house  our  people 
under  £1  a week.  I have,  I think,  spent  as  much  time 
in  answering  questions  as  I should  have  done,  but  if  I 
have  not  answered  them  all  I ask  you  to  accept  my 
apologies. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Steven  (Messrs  Wrigley  & Co.)  : 1 think  the 
appreciation  we  ha.ve  felt  has  been  shown  throughout  the 
reading  of  the  paper  and  the  discussion  upon  it,  but  I 
do  know  you  will  all  agree  that  we  should  not  leave  this 
room  without  expressing  formally  and  definitely  our  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  Williams  for  the  great  trouble  and 
thought  which  has  been  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
his  speech  to-day.  I do  not  care  particularly  whether 
all  the  figures  in  Mr.  Williams’  paper  are  absolutely 
correct  to  one  decimal  place  or  not.  rJe  has  placed  before 
us  in  a most  admirable  form  figures  which  I think  are 
useful  for  two  purposes  : one,  the  permanent  one,  is 
the  basis  of  discussion  of  all  these  problems  in  the  future. 
The  other,  immediate  to  this  meeting,  is  that  it  has  brought 
out  so  many  different  views  with  regard  to  Mr.  Williams’ 
own  views.  We  have  had  friendly  criticism  and  extra- 
ordinary statements  such  as  that  delivered  by  our  friend 
at  the  back,  and  all  of  them  are  useful  for  letting  us  know 
what  our  attitude  is  towards  these  matters.  The  one 
outstanding  feature  to  me  in  Mr.  Williams'  statement  is 
that  the  profits,  if  divided  equally,  would  give  27s.  lid. 
per  week  per  head.  I do  not  care  whether  it  is  27s.  fid. 
or  fils.  fid.  ; it  is  utterly  inadequate.  We  have  got  to 
produce  infinitely  more  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  a very 
much  larger  average  income. 

Personal  Relationships  Required  in  Industry. 

The  great  aim  of  the  Industrial  League  is  to  get  together. 
The  limited  company  has  taken  so  much  the  place  of  the 
private  employer  that  the  personal  relationships  that  once 
existed  are  not  always  possible  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  some  other  machinery,  1 am  confident,  has  got  to  be 
devised  to  enable  us  all  to  work  in  a sympathetic  spirit. 
I had  recently  the  privilege  of  attending  some  lectures, 
and  one  lecture  was  devoted  to  what  the  lecturer  called 
the  " human  touch.’’  I am  perfectly  certain  that  we  have 
got  to  put  in  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  human 
touch  which  has  been  lost  largely  by  the  increase  of  the 
limited  companies.  In  my  small  way  I have  a small 
committee  of  shop  stewards,  whom  I meet  socially  once  a 
fortnight  to  discuss  the  problems  which  arise,  and  I find 
it  an  extremely  useful  thing.  I have  found  men  who 
most  definitely  disagree  with  my  views  have  been  willing 
to  come  out  in  the  open  and  study  both  sides.  There  is  also 
in  a meeting  of  that  sort  the  opportunity  of  laying  before 
the  men  certain  details  of  the  financial  arrangement — 


the  risks,  the  prices,  and  the  contract — which  gives  them 
a more  intelligent  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  firm. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I have  much  pleasure  in  moving  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Martin  (District  Organiser  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades  Federation)  : It  gives  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
to  second  the  vote  of  thanks  that  has  been  so  ably 
proposed.  We  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
paper  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  probably  to  many  here 
it  has  been  rather  complicated,  because  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  the  average  workman  knows  very  little  about 
it  is  finance.  Mr.  Williams  has  put  it  in  as  simple  a 
way  as  possible.  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
| after  elucidating  all  the  facts  and  hearing  all  the  criticisms 
and  the  comments  on  the  paper  you  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong. 

How  can  we  put  Things  Right? 

The  question  underlying  the  paper  is,  How  are  we 
going  to  put  it  right  ? It  appears  to  me,  as  a Trade 
Union  official  that  things  have  been  wrong,  but 
that  they  can  be  put  right.  They  can  only  be 
put  right  by  common  sense,  and  that  common 
sense  has  not  got  to  come  only  from  one  side. 
Both  sides  have  got  to  show  it.  Let  us  try  ar.d 
look  at  the  other  side’s  point  of  view.  In  the  past,  what 
has  happened  ? It  has  been  that  the  workman  has 
thought  that  the  employer  has  been  out  to  get  as  much 
done  for  as  little  as  he  possibly  could  in  as  little  time  as 
he  could.  The  employer  has  thought  that  the  workman 
has  been  out  to  get  as  much  pay  as  possible  for  as  little 
work  as  possible.  There  is  some  truth  in  it. 

The  Cause  of  Ca’  Canny. 

Let  me  say  that  many  employers  are  responsible  for 
the  ca’  canny  system.  I have  suffered  from  it  myself. 
If  a man  puts  his  best  into  it,  increases  his  speed,  what 
happened  in  the  past  ? His  rates  were  straightway  cut 
down.  What  we  want  to  do  as  employers  and  employed 
is  to  get  together  as  suggested  by  the  Industrial  League, 
put  all  the  cards  on  the  table,  and  let  the  working  man 
know  what  the  actual  cost  of  production  is,  and  then, 
when  the  employee  comes  forward  with  a demand,  if  you 
can  prove  to  him  that  the  industry  will  not  stand  the  man’s 
claim,  he  will  think  twice  before  he  will  press  that  claim 
which  will  deprive  him  of  his  employment.  Let  each 
state  all  the  information  he  can  for  the  other,  and  let 
each  do  his  duty  to  the  other.  I have  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  with  acclamation  : 

Mr.  H.  C.  Williams  responding,  said  : You  will 

want  to  tender  your  thanks  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  because 
we  have  been  presided  over  by  a very  human  bishop. 
Most  of  us  do  not  meet  bishops  at  every  street  corner, 
and  if  all  bishops  are  as  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  the 
Church  must  be  in  a very  good  way.  1 think  you  would 
like  to  show  your  appreciation  with  a good  hearty  round 
of  applause. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been  tendered  to 
the  Bishop  for  presiding.  The  Conference  on  "Finance 
and  its  relation  to  Industry  ’’  closed. 
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LABOUR  SESSION,  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  I3th,  2.50  P M. 

Labour  in  its  Relation  to  Industry. 

Chairman  : Mr  H.  E.  BLAIN. 

Paper  Read  by  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.  CLYNES,  D.C.L.,  M.P. 


The  Chairman  : It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I 
have  to  announce  that  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Barnes  is 
unable  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon. 

Letter  from  Rt.  Hon.  G.  N.  Barnes,  M.P. 

I 1 will  read  you  tnis  letter  from  Mr.  Barnes  : — 

“ Just  a line  to  say  how  sorry  I am  that  1 cannot  J 
be  at  Birmingham  on  Wednesday.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  we  are  cleaning  up  just  now  prior  to  the  rising 
of  Parliament  in  a week’s  time,  or  thereabouts,  and 
this  means  almost  constant  session  to  discuss  various 
matters  upon  which  statements  have  to  be  made. 
Were  it  not  for  that,  and  a good  deal  else  besides, 
which  demands  almost  constant  attention,  1 should 
have  been  glad  to  have  come  down.  Please  be 
assured  of  my  constant  support  of  your  movement, 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  increasingly  important. 
Extremists  just  now  may  run  Labour  in  its  enfeebled 
condition,  on  to  the  rocks,  although  I am  glad  to 
note  the  most  recent  indications  are  that  common- 
sense  is  once  more  beginning  to  take  control.  But 
what  we  want  is  growing  co-operation  and  goodwill 
among  all  who  would  do  their  bit  tov'ards  getting 
post-war  prosperity.  That  depends  upon  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  classes  connected  with  the 
increased  production  of  goods  which  is  so  necessary 
to  bring  prices  down  and  get  us  peace  in  the  industrial 
world.  With  best  wishes,  yours  sincerely, 

George  N.  Barnes. 

Why  we  Have  had  Disappointments. 

This  gives  me  the  opportunity,  as  Chairman,  of 
saying  just  one  sentence  with  regard  to  disappointments 
we  and  _>ou  have  had  in  regard  to  the  speakers  announced 
to  take  part  in  these  proceedings.  1 want  to  say  that  the 
dates  of  this  convention  were  fixed  some  time  ago 
at  a period  when  it  was  anticipated  that  the  Parliamentary 
Session  would  be  just  concluded,  and  we  selected  these 
dates  in  order  to  be  able  to  secure,  so  far  as  human 
probability  could  secure,  a number  of  prominent  members 
of  both  Houses.  As  you  are  aware,  the  progress  of  events 
has  been  somewhat  retarded,  with  the  result  that 
the  Houses  have  not  risen,  but  are  still  sitting, 
and  that  is  the  only  cause  which  has  prevented  a number 
of  speakers  announced  for  these  proceedings  being  with 
us.  Now  I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you,  if 
it  is  necessary  in  Birmingham,  or,  indeed,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  any  audience  in  this  country,  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R. 
Clynes,  D.C.L.,  M.P.,  to  give  his  address  on  “ Labour  in 
Relation  to  Industry.”  If  Mr.  Clynes  will  let  me  say  so 
in  his  presence,  I think  there  is  no  figure  in  the  Labour 
movement  or  in  the  political  movement  to-day,  who  has 
so  thoroughly  and ’completely  established  himself  in  the 


minds  of  all  of  us  as  a man  of  complete  sincerity,  and  a 
man  who  wishes  "to  do  the  best  for  all  of  us,  than  Mr.  T.  R. 
Clynes.  In  soundness,  in  deliberation  and  in  utterance, 
it  is  to  men  like  Mr.  Clynes  to  whom  we  are  looking  with 
a profound  belief  to  settle  the  unrest  which  is  so  significant 
in  affairs  at  the  moment.  I will  net  intrude  between  you 
and  him,  and  will  now  call  upon  him  to  give  his  address. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  D.C.L.,  M.P.  : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — I was  very  nearly  being  too  amongst 
those  not  able  to  attend  this  Conference,  and  I have  only 
been  able  to  arrange  it  to-day  by,  so-to-speak,  having  a 
rehearsal  with  some  of  my  Labour  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  order  that  certain  amendments  with 
which  I should  deal  in  regard  to  the  Profiteering  Bill  now 


before  Parliament  may  be  dealt  with  this  afternoon.  I 
only  mention  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  having  been 
able,  in  the  stress  of  this  work,  to  come  here  you  will 
allow  me  to  leave,  say,  about  a quarter  to  5,  as  I feel 
I shall  be  obliged  to  do.  I w'ant  also  to  add,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  copy  of  the  statement  which  1 am  about 
to  read  to  you  I have  only  just  seen,  since  it  was  sent  back 
from  the  printer,  and  accordingly  there  may  be  one  or 
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two  errors  which  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  correct. 
To  that  I will  only  add  that  I lay  no  claim  to  being  able 
to  render  any  more  service  than  any  other  man  unless 
that  claim  may  rest  upon  experience,  because  for  some 
thirty  years  I have  been  actively  connected  in  all  those 
various  forms  of  service  which  relate  to  the  conditions 
of  workshop  life,  wage  questions,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  It  is  on  the  strength 
of  that  experience  mainly  that  1 have  formed  my  views, 
and  though  the  expression  of  those  views  is  not  welcome 
in  some  quarters,  and  though  for  expressing  them  I occa- 
sionally receive  some  censure,  I feel  it  my  duty  not  to 
say  things  that  please,  but  tc  say  the  things  that  I believe 
to  be  true. 

Industry’s  Reward  to  Capitalists. 

The  relation  of  Labour  to  Industry  is  that  there  can  be 
no  industry  without  Labour.  But  that  is  also  the  relation 
of  capital  to  industry.  With  this  difference — that  Labour 
is  an  aggregation  of  living  human  beings  possessing  as 
their  only  capita)  the  power  to  keep  industry  alive  by 
their  service  and  exertions.  Capitalists  in  our  present- 
day  system  have  their  place  and  many  of  them  work' hard 
and  long.  Their  contribution  in  ability,  brain,  foresight, 
investigation  and  experiment  is  enormous.  But  the 
reward  to  some  capitalists  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
service  they  give  when  that  reward  is  compared  with  the 
reward  of  the  worker.  This,  I believe  to  be  a disturbing 
fact  to  which  many  of  oui  industrial  troubles  can  be 
traced. 

Let  us  Improve  Things  Now  and  Leave  the  Future 
to  the  Future. 

We  have  all  reached  conclusions  as  to  what  a state  of 
industrial  and  social  life  should  be.  But  we  are  pulled 
back  by  the  fact  that  we  must  deal  with  state  and  indus- 
trial life  as  it  is.  It  is  not  a condition  which  gmw  out  of 
theory,  nor  a condition  which  will  be  materially  altered 
by  merely  applying  theory  to  it.  The  condition  which 
confronts  us  is  a reality,  and  as  the  human  element  must 
enter  more  and  more  into  all  that  we  propose,  the  urgent 
human  need  is  for  something  effective  to  be  done  now. 
It  is  not  next  year  or  during  the  next  generation  that  we 
want  to  do  something.  That  future  period  can  be  left 
for  treatment  to  those  who  live  in  it.  Our  duty  is  not  to 
hand  over  the  job  to  our  successors.  It  is  to  do  now 
what  is  wanted  now.  The  question,  therefore,  is,  what 
can  we  do  ? It  is  not  what  can  we  preach  about  or  hope 
for  in  the  years  ahead  of  us  : it  is,  I repeat,  a question  of 
what  can  we  undertake  and  accomplish  now. 

Joint  Organisations  and  Conciliatory 
Methods. 

Beneath  the  disturbed  surface  of  Industrial  trouble,  a 
great  deal  of  substantial  work  is  being  done  to  make 
industrial  troubles  less  likely  in  the  future.  Propaganda 
for  the  shaping  of  new  principles  of  organisation  may 
never  end  so  long  as  mankind  considers  that  the  ideal 
state  has  not  been  reached.  Preparation  for  acceptable 
forms  of  organisation  within  the  existing  social  order  is 
now  reaching  a satisfactory  level. 

We  hear  almost  daily  of  something  relating  to  workers 
in  the  mines,  in  cotton  mills,  engineering  workers,  on  the 
railways,  and  in  transport  services.  These  great  divisions 


of  trade  exist  either  in  the  nature  of  national  industries, 
or  in  such  strength  of  working  class  organisation  that 
they  are  bound  to  be  kept  more  or  less  in  the  public  eye. 
In  these  trades  the  workers  have  not  adopted  the  precise 
form  of  Industrial  Council  recommended  by  the  Whitley 
Committee.  All  the  same,  contact  is  maintained  between 
the  organised  worker  and  the  organised  employers  in 
many  of  these  trades,  and  all  manner  of  questions  are 
settled  between  them  week  by  week. 

Great  as  are  these  industries,  it  is  outside  them  that 
larger  numbers  of  wage-earners  are  employed.  Millions 
of  men  and  women  earn  their  living  in  businesses  in  which 
Trade  Unionism  has  been  established  only  in  recent 
years,  and  about  two  and  a-half  million  such  workers  are 
now  covered  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils. 

This  work  cannot  go  on  without  improving  very 
materially  the  spirit  in  which  future  industry  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. It  will  probably  have  the  effect  on  the  one  hand 
of  relieving  the  State  from  the  need  of  interference  which 
either  side  previously  called  for  when  either  side  was 
afraid  of  the  other,  and  when  both  sides  would  not  come 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  tend  to  relieve  the 
Trade  Unions  of  most  of  those  lesser  workshop  troubles 
which,  because  of  the  absence  of  permanent  facilities  for 
conciliation  and  settlement,  frequently  lead  to  trouble. 
Small  troubles  often  develop  to  a serious  dispute,  and 
after  perhaps  weeks  of  a strike  the  parties  come 
together  and  arrange  a settlement  which  might  very  well 
have  been  arranged  between  themselves  before  suffering 
the  losses  which  strikes  always  involve.  I think  I may 
here  add  that  in  proof  of  this  conclusion  there  has  been 
no  more  striking  instance  than  recent  events  in  Yorkshire. 
There  it  would  appear  that  when  a settlement  is  reached 
and  work  is  resumed  the  situation  will  be  in  substance 
what  it  might  very  well  have  been  about  a month  ago 
when  the  dispute  was  begun. 

There  is,  however,  no  one  remedy  for  industrial  troubles. 
The  causes  are  many  and  the  cure  will  have  to  be 
attempted  by  several  lines  of  efforts.  The  better  paid 
workmen  were  the  men  who,  in  the  early  parts  of  this 
year,  showed  signs  of  the  greatest  discontent  and  indust- 
rial stoppages  were  threatened  by  them.  They  had  more 
than  wage  grievances.  Indeed,  a great  deal  of  the  Labour 
unrest  springs  from  a natural  and  growing  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  wage-earner  to  find  a more  effective  place  than 
he  has  had  before  in  our  industrial  system.  Self-deter- 
mination is  a term  which  is  now  better  understood  and 
has  world-wide  significance.  It  is  a term  which  might 
accurately  be  applied  to  the  outlook  of  a large  number 
of  workers  who  are  ambitious  to  settle  for  themselves  the 
conditions  of  labour  which  surround  them,  or  if  not  that, 
at  least  to  secure  some  share  in  the  authority  which  de- 
termines questions  like  hours  of  work,  conditions  of 
superintendence,  control  of  overtime  rates,  and  systems 
of  piece-work,  changes  in  machinery  or  methods  of  pro- 
duction, together  with  all  the  other  workshop  questions 
which  lie  outside  the  larger  sphere  of  Labour  Policy . 

There  is  some  evidence  now  to  show  that  there  is  a 
spirit  growing  to  enable  workmen  either  collectively  in 
the  workshops,  or  through  their  Trade  Unions,  to  have 
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opportunities  to  participate  not  only  in  the  framing  of 
schemes  for  control,  but  in  the  substantial  benefits  which 
these  schemes  can  confer.  Making  all  allowance  foi  other 
causes  oi  industrial  unrest,  a quite  common  cause  is  due 
to  the  profits  of  industry  being  unfairly  shared,  and  any 
expedient  which  will  help  to  secure  greater  equality  ought 
to  receive  the  attention  of  workmen  without  the  prejudice 
which  previous  methods  inspired  and  without  the  deterrent 
of  any  official  opinion  recorded  in  former  years  either  in 
the  Trade  Union  club  room  or  the  workshop.  There  is  a 
joint  interest  in  industry  which  can  be  jointly  shared 
only  when  the  two  main  parties  act  upon  lines  which  will 
give  mutual  advantages  to  both  and  enable  both  jointly 
to  exact  from  our  Trades  and  Businesses  the  utmost  which 
effort  can  obtain  for  the  common  benefit. 

The  Rewards  to  Workmen  Fixed  by  a Wrong 
Standard. 

The  effects  of  the  great  world-war  upon  the  mind  of 
Labour  has  been,  perhaps,  greater  than  upon  any  other 
class  of  the  community.  While  all  classes  served  on  land 
and  sea  with  self-sacrifice  and  valour,  the  working  class 
have  come  back  now  that  the  war  is  over,  to  the  same 
social  conditions,  but  with  a mind  determined  not  to 
endure  them.  This  fact  underlies  many  of  the  mani- 
festations of  discontent,  which  will  grow  in  force  until 
effective  action  is  taken  to  meet  a frame  of  mind  which 
the  war  has  produced. 

The  rule  with  employers  of  labour,  and  with  many 
departments  of  State  formerly  was  to  vary  wage  rates 
only  according  to  their  standard  of  what  it  would  cost 
working  men  to  exist.  They  did  not  ask,  “ How  much 
more  could  they  give  to  working  men  ? ” They  asked, 
“ What  was  the  lowest  that  working  men  could  manage 
to  live  on  ? ” Workmen  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
governed  by  such  a standard,  and  in  asking  for  a h'gher 
and  a better  one,  they  were  seeking  opportunities  for 
greater  leisure  and  for  more  tolerable  conditions  of  ser- 
vice. For  centuries  manual  workers  have  been,  poli- 
tically and  economically,  in  a state  of  serfdom,  but  now 
they  have  acquired  very  great  power. 

No  doubt  there  were  cases  where  workmen  did  not  use 
their  power  wisely,  but  that  had  its  counterpart  in  the 
history  of  our  factory  and  workshop  laws,  which  showed 
that  in  the  past  legislation  was  granted  only  after  years 
of  resistance  to  reasonable  demands,  and  when  employers 
of  labour  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  human  factor 
in  industry  has  been  neglected  to  a degree  which  in  these 
days  was  a fruitful  cause  of  serious  trouble,  and  we  now 
have  to  do  rapidly  what  it  would  have  been  well  for  the 
country  had  employers  consented  to  do  gradually  in 
years  gone  by.  Capitalists  must  no  longer  pursue  their 
claims  for  private  wealth  without  regard  to  the  human 
needs  of  the  masses  of  workers.  Il  they  continue  to  try, 
they  will  fail  with  disaster  both  to  themselves  and  their 
country. 

The  Workman’s  Rights  to  Greater  Profit  from  his 
Laeour. 

The  sooner  both  employers  and  employed  recognise 
that  they  should  jointly  exploit  industry  for  the  benefit 
not  of  one  side,  but  of  both  sides,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
both.  We  cannot  hope  to  keep  our  place  in  the  markets 


of  the  world  as  a great  manufacturing  and  exporting 
country  by  encouraging  any  system  of  under-production. 
Production  may  for  the  time  being  suffer  some  curtail- 
ment by  reduced  hours  of  labour,  but  output  ought  not 
to  be  lessened  by  any  other  means,  and  output  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  improved  systems  of  production, 
re-orgauisation,  the  use  of  the  best  appliances,  by  good 
time-keeping,  and  by  the  removal  of  any  old-time  method 
which  might  have  hindered  production  in  the  past.  Em- 
ployers, however,  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  workmen  will  agree  to  produce  more  unless  they 
can  enjoy  a greater  share  of  what  they  produce.  In 
other  words,  increased  output  must  mean  not  only  in- 
creased commercial  prosperity,  or  increased  profits.  It 
must  mean  an  increased  standard  of  social  life  for  the 
worker  with  higher  wages  and,  therefore,  a greater  pur- 
chasing-power to  buy  and  consume  more  of  the  goods 
resulting  from  labour. 

Limiting  Output  the  Sure  Way  to  Impoverish 
Workmen. 

The  workers  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
encourage  under-production.  Scarcity  of  commodities  is 
the  opportunity  of  the  Profiteer.  Scarcity  may  cause 
some  little  inconvenience  to  the  rich,  but  it  can  cause 
real  and  continued  privation  to  the  masses  of  people  whose 
purchasing  power  is  limited.  Some  forms  of  profiteering 
can  be  punished  by  the  law,  but  workmen  who  deliber- 
ately restrict  output,  or  who  fail  to  accept  any  form  of 
industrial  development  which  can  make  their  labour  more 
productive,  are  punishing  themselves,  and  their  class 
without  knowing  it.  If  profiteering  is  conscious  pilfering, 
ca-canny  is  an  ignorant  act  which  deprives  many  people 
of  their  real  needs.  It  inflicts  no  loss  upon  the  favoured 
class,  which  it  may  be  designed  to  punish.  It  is  a sentence 
passed  upon  the  innocent  by  those  who  may  not  know 
they  are  guilty  of  a wrong  to  their  own  class. 

When  the  workers  were  unorganised,  and  could  have 
little  say  in  fixing  labour  conditions  and  pay,  over- 
production sometimes  produced  an  artificial  state  of  trade 
depression  and  unemployment.  We  have  outlived  that 
possibility,  and  we  should  outlive  speedily  the  heresy 
which  a few  appear  ready  to  foster,  that  lessened  pro- 
duction means  greater  assurance  of  work  for  other  people. 
On  the  contrary,  it  means  the  greater  prospect  of  unem- 
ployment. It  impedes  our  recovery  from  the  industrial 
dislocation  which  the  War  inevitably  caused.  It  keeps 
up  prices,  and  lowers  nothing  but  the  workman’s  standard 
of  existence.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  the 
general  public  interest,  but  in  a special  degree  under- 
production is  the  enemy  of  the  masses  whose  pressing 
needs  require  a more  abundant  supply  of  all  forms  of 
materials  for  house-building,  for  food-production,  the 
manufacture  of  every  kind  of  house  requisite,  clothing,  and 
the  common  daily  needs  of  existence.  And  to  that  I 
would  add  for  especially  increasing  the  volume  of  that 
export  trade  upou  restoring  which  the  commercin'  and 
trading  life  of  this  country  depends. 

Pre-War  Methods  and  Post-War  Needs. 

On  the  subject  of  legally  restoring  pre-War  practice  in 
the  workshop,  the  question  has  been  put  as  to  why  the 
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necessity  of  establishing  in  law  conditions  of  employment 
which  rested  upon  voluntary  effort  before  the  War.  The 
answer  is  that,  inasmuch  as  employers  could  not  be 
trusted  by  the  Trade  Unions  to  restore  after  the  War 
conditions,  which  during  the  War  the  Unions  voluntarily 
agreed  to  set  aside,  the  Unions  had  to  exact  from  the 
Government  of  the  day  a pledge  that  they  would  use  the 
nstrument  of  the  law  to  give  them  back  what  they  had 
forfeited  while  the  War  was  on.  I should  very  much 
prefer  that  the  employers  should  agree  to  restore  these 
workshop  practices.  Trade  Unionism  has  rested 
throughout  all  its  history  upon  the  principle  of  voluntary 
effort,  but  the  special  circumstances  of  the  War  produced 
this  situation,  and  it  seems  to  me  now  that  there  is  no 
escape  from  legislative  treatment. 

I can  recall  the  circumstances  of  17th  March,  1915, 
when  there  was  entered  into  what  was  termed  the  Treasury 
Agreement.  I was  present  as  one  of  the  Trade  Union 
delegates  representing  the  Unions  concerned,  and  it  can 
be  said  that  the  almost  unanimous  decision  which  was 
then  reached  to  make  a very  considerable  forfeiture  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Trade  Unions,  was  due  to  the 
patriotic  motives  which  not  only  inspired  the  delegates 
then  present,  but  pervaded  working-class  feeling  in 
relation  to  the  War.  It  was  clearly  shown  to  that 
Conference  that  the  men  in  the  workshop  would  only  be 
second  as  a national  power  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  in 
bringing  the  War  to  a successful  conclusion,  and  just  as 
workmen  were  joining  the  Army  in  such  large  numbers, 
the  men  who  remained  in  the  workshops  were,  in  the  main, 
willing  to  set  aside  certain  personal  advantages  so  as 
enormously  to  increase  output  and  make  us  superior 
to  the  enemy  in  shot  and  shell.  I say  this  because  there 
are  people  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Trade  Union 
position  who  look,  not  merely  with  wonderment,  but 
sometimes  with  disgust  upon  the  very  existence  of  what 
are  called  Trade  Union  privileges.  No  one  need  apologise 
to  any  class  of  the  community  for  Trade  Union  privileges, 
rules  and  regulations,  for  every  class  has  its  practices, 
regulations,  and  lines  of  demarcation. 

Indeed  Trade  Unionists  have  often  cited  professional 
men  and  lawyers  as  skilled  and  experienced  men  who  have 
set  them  a great  example  in  building  up  for  manual 
workers  some  of  those  defences  to  which,  I think,  they 
are  entitled.  So  that  the  difference  between  the  appren- 
ticed engineer  and  the  non-apprenticed,  non-skilled 
labourer  is,  perhaps,  only  the  difference  expressed  between 
the  position,  say,  of  the  solicitor  and  the  advocate.  The 
great  profession,  having  got  these  well-established  privi- 
leges, rules  and  regulations,  adhere  to  them  very  rigorously. 
I think  it  can  be  said  that  the  only  considerable  class  in 
the  community  which  set  aside  its  privileges  and  regula- 
tions was  the  manual  working  class.  I do  not  know  any 
other.  There  may  be  such,  and  jf  so  they  are  worthy  of 
honourable  mention.  So  no  apology  is  needed  for  the 
existence  of  these  rules  and  regulations. 

But  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  to  which  I should 
like  to  draw  attention. 

The  question  which  skilled  workmen,  powerful  as  they 
are  now,  cannot  continue  to  leave  out  of  account,  is 
the  claim  of  the  working  man  who  is  sometimes  described 


as  a less  skilled  or  an  unskilled  workman.  It  is  a claim 
of  women  who,  because  of  war  conditions,  must  become 
more  of  a breadwinner  than  the  average  woman  of  the 
industrial  classes  has  been  in  the  past.  The  effects  of 
the  War  in  its  most  melancholy  and  bitterest  sense  visited 
many  homes  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  the  future 
energy  and  industry  of  wage-earning  women,  and  it  will 
not  do  merely  to  extend  sympathy  to  them.  Oppor- 
tunities of  earning  their  living  under  conditions  of  dignity, 
under  conditions  which  will  give  them  a proper  place  in 
industry,  with  wages  equal  to  their  needs,  are  gifts  that 
we  must  extend,  not  as  favours,  but  as  rights,  to  a con- 
siderable number  of  women  who  are  willing  to  work  for 
their  living.  That  can  be  done  without  any  detriment 
to  the  just  demands  of  men.  The  right  to  work  which 
Labour  has  demanded  is  a right  for  all,  and  not  a mono- 
poly for  any  one  grade. 

Speculation  which  Inflates  Prices  and  Handicaps 
Industry 

One  serious  obstacle  to  legitimate  trading  and  enter- 
prise can  be  found  in  that  form  of  indefensible  speculation 
which,  when  indulged  in  at  a time  of  scarcity,  adds 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  articles  whilst  adding  nothing 
to  their  value.  Productive  industry  and  honest  com- 
mercial trading  are  handicapped  and  dishonoured  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  men  to  whom  trading  transactions  are 
a mere  gamble,  and  who  contribute  nothing  to  productive 
effort  or  trade  development.  The  speculator  in  raw 
materials  for  food  and  other  commodities,  or  even  in 
finished  articles  ready  for  consumption,  should  have  no 
place  in  an  age  when  employers  appeal  to  the  workers 
to  increase  production  and  appeal  to  Parliament  to 
let  them  alone.  We  must  turn  the  speculator  into  a pro- 
ducer, and  require  him  not  to  interfere  between  the  useful 
producer  and  the  mass  of  consumers  whose  products 
cannot  be  cheapened  so  long  as  big  salaries  or  profits 
must  be  paid  to  persons  whose  service  is  not  worth  having. 

Speculation  of  the  kind  to  which  1 refer  lifts  the  price 
of  materials  for  the  manufacturer,  and  never  lov'ers  the 
price  ot  any  commodity  which  the  consumer  may  require. 
Trade  is  not  a game,  nor  a wager,  and  the  worker  would 
be  inclined  to  take  his  work  more  seriously  if  he  saw  that 
everyone  else  engaged  in  it  made  some  Contribution  to 
the  value  of  the  articles  produced  by  the  joint  energies 
of  hand  and  brain. 

A workman  has  capital  in  the  business  which  he  serves. 
The  capital  he  puts  into  it  is  his  labour,  and  any  plan 
which,  in  addition  to  his  wages,  can  secure  for  him  a share 
of  the  profits  now  entirely  reserved  for  others  ought  not 
to  be  rejected  by  reason  either  of  prejudice  or  as  some 
may  consider  the  principles  of  a political  party.  The 
workman  has  a bargain  to  make  with  his  employer.  Two 
may  make  that  bargain  and  it  is  for  both  to  see  that  each 
gets  a fair  share  and  that  neither  separately  shall  have 
what  jointly  should  be  enjoyed  by  both.  Whichever 
side  contemplates  any  arrangement  of  this  kind,  should 
be  careful,  in  the  early  stages,  to  consult  the  other. 
Trouble  will  arise  if  a scheme  is  imposed  from  the  top 
or  offered  by  one  side  as  a complete  plan  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  other.  Some  capitalists  are  as  yet  no  more 
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enlightened  than  to  say  that  there  is  no  case  for  workmen 
sharing  more  of  their  profits,  because  workmen  cannot 
share  commercial  losses.  No  loss  which  employers  could 
suffer  exposes  them  to  the  privations  common!}'  endured 
by  workmen  in  times  of  depression  and  unemployment, 
and  in  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  limb  during  the  perform- 
ance of  daily  toil  workmen  make  a sacrifice  and  endure 
a loss  which  capitalists  never  experience.  There  is  a level 
below  which  men  should  not  be  driven.  Not  one  Capita- 
list in  a thousand  is  ever  driven  below  subsistence  level. 
It  is  above  that  level  that  considerable  profits  are  found. 

The  Disadvantage  to  Workmen  of  Avoidable  Strikes. 

In  the  main,  workmen  see  that  there  is  grave  danger 
in  Labour  reaching  the  stage  where,  to  the  public  mind, 
Labour  symbolises  strikes  and  disturbances.  The  strike 
weapon  is  the  necessary  authority  for  effective  action 
which  workmen  must  ever  retain,  but  its  reckless  or 
indiscriminate  use  can  never  be  to  the  permanent  advan- 
tage of  the  labouring  classes. 

Within  the  Trade  Unions  themselves  there  is  real  and 
increasing  need  for  reform.  The  newer  movements  and 
changed  conditions  of  recent  years  cannot  always  be  well 
handled  on  the  lines  of  rules  and  regulations  arranged  to 
fit  the  industrial  situation  of  a generation  ago.  Questions 
of  internal  management,  the  more  rapid  movement  of 
executive  action  and  the  degree  of  authority  which 
appointed  representatives  or  officials  may  exercise, 
have  all  become  questions  of  the  greatest  interest  to  Trade 
Unions,  and  these  questions  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
present-day  industrial  needs.  The  red  tape  grievance 
against  which  Trade  Unions  rail  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment departments  has  its  counterpart  in  some  of  the 
movements  of  the  Trade  Unions  themselves.  I am  not 
imputing  any  special  defects  whatever  to  some  of  the 
unions  whose  members  have  been  involved  in  recent 
trouble.  There  are  societies  whose  procedure  and  method 
are  out  of  date,  and  as  so  many  of  them  are  linked  up  with 
others  in  alliances  and  federations,  the  need  for  reform 
becomes  the  more  real  and  urgent.  The  " rank  and  file  ’’ 
of  the  membership  should  more  often  be  brought  to  the 
front  line  of  service  and  not  be  left  at  the  point  of  mass 
meetings  for  formal  endorsement  of  decisions  reached 
by  other  people. 

The  Need  for  Workmen  being  Brought  into 
Closer  Touch  with  the  Management  of 
their  Trade  Union. 

The  administration  of  Trade  Unions  will  certainly  not 
be  improved  by  undermining  the  authority  of  experienced 
leaders.  If  they  are  deposed  they  would  have  to  be 
succeeded  by  other  leaders  with  no  greater  qualifications, 
and  certainly  with  less  knowledge.  A great  but  very 
simple  mistake  which  the  individual  workman  can  make 
is  that  of  concluding  that  experienced  leaders  have  un- 
fitted themselves  for  service  by  long  absence  from  the 
workshop.  A great  issue  to  be  decided  requires  a long 
view,  and  calls  not  only  for  knowledge  relating  to  a works 
or  to  a trade,  but  even  for  knowledge  of  the  world’s  in- 
dustrial problems.  There  are  a large  number  of  matters 
which  the  workman  is  the  man  best  fitted  to  settle.  That 
is  why  1 attach  so  much  importance  to  the  growth  of 
workshop  committees,  which  are  a feature  of  the  develop- 


| ment  of  the  industrial  councils.  The  workman  must 
j be  brought  into  his  proper  groove  for  dealing  with  these 
recurring  workshop  problems,  and  I believe  he  can  be 
given  a place  in  connection  with  the  settlement  o 
industrial  subjects  which  would  fill  him  with  a sense  of 
real  pride  at  being  of  service  to  his  mates,  feeling  that  he 
has  authority  to  act  for  them,  that  he  was  authorised  on 
their  definite  instructions  to  plead  their  cause  and  to  act 
practically  as  their  counsel.  Now  once  the  individual 
workman  is  given  his  proper  share  of  this  work  he  is  not 
necessarily  disqualified  from  taking  a leading  part  in  other 
matters  that  belong  now  to  the  Trade  Union  leaders,  who 
must  handle  industrial  and  labour  problems  in  a higher 
region.  The  sooner  both  leaders  and  followers  recognise 
the  special  functions  and  limitations  of  each,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  development  of  Trade  Union  reform  within 
the  unions  themselves.  But  one  thing  must  be  assured  : 
Agreements  must  be  kept  and  a bargain  once  made  must 
be  honoured.  The  pledged  word  of  a leader  should  be  a 
bond  for  those  who  have  elected  to  follow  him. 

Expectations  in  the  country  have  been  raised.  New  and 
great  State  obligations  have  been  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Changes  deep  and  abiding  and  destined  com- 
pletely to  transform  several  of  the  economic  conditions 
upon  which  industrial  service  in  the  country  has  been 
carried  on  have  all  been  talked  of  in  the  terms  of  the  new 
duties  which  the  new  national  life  require  us  to  observe. 
If  we  fail,  the  people’s  faith  in  the  progress  which  has 
been  promised  wall  fade  into  distrust  and  a lost  confidence 
will  be  added  to  so  many  of  the  other  losses  which  the 
years  of  the  war  have  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  Not  only  the  Government,  but  all  of  us  have 
now  the  greatest  opportunity  presented  in  modern 
times,  and  unless  we  give  a ready  and  sincere  sanction  to 
proposals  for  genuine  reconstruction  and  industrial  peace 
it  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  appeal  to  force 
and  who  would  destroy  our  representative  institutions.  I 
rely  upon  the  statesmanship  of  Labour,  which  is  now  being 
tested,  and  upon  the  reputed  commonsense  of  the 
people  to  prevent  a destruction  from  which  they  would 
be  the  last  to  recover  and  which  would  leave  their  trade 
in  a state  of  ruin. 


The  Chairman  : There  is  a legend,  I dare  say  most 
of  you  are  already  familiar  with,  that  in  one  of  the  western 
villages  of  the  United  States  there  is  a little  notice  ex- 
hibited over  the  organ  to  this  effect  : “ Please  don’t 

! shoot  the  organist : he  is  doing  his  best.”  I feel  rather 
like  the  Western  organist  in  speaking  to  you  here  to-day. 
I cannot  hope  that  the  mantle  of  Mr.  George  Barnes 
has  fallen  on  me  even  temporarily,  but  1 occupy  the  chair 
at  this  great  meeting  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I represent, 
however  inefficiently  and  ineffectively,  the  employers’ 
side  of  the  organisation  under  whose  auspices  we  meet 
to-day.  I want  to  say  to  you  one  personal  thing  with 
regard  to  this  meeting. 

Epoch-Making  Meetings. 

I left  London  on  Monday  night  feeling  as  jaded  and  as 
broken  up  mentally  as  any  man  could  have  done,  after 
having  undergone  the  trials  and  difficulties  and  the  labours 
and  disappointments  of  the  five  years  which  have  just 
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concluded.  I came  away  for  a holiday,  and  I have  not 
spend  it  as  that  gentleman  who  had  the  honour  of  address- 
ing a few  incoherent  remarks  from  the  back  of  the  hall 
this  morning  did,  at  the  seaside,  but  I have  spent  it  at 
meetings  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  marked  an  epoch 
in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  to  which  we  all 
Delong,  and  I have  also  felt  a mental  invigoration 
which  no  similar  amount  of  time  at  the  seaside  would 
have  brought  into  my  soul.  It  has  been  a great  and 
genuine  pleasure  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  meetings  to-day 
and  yesterday.  I could  never  conceive  when  we  originally 
thought  of  having  the  Summer  Convention  that,  in  this 
great  City  of  Birmingham  or  any  great  industrial  centre 
in  England,  we  could  have  assembled  on  a hot  afternoon 
like  to-day  an  audience  so  thoroughly  representative  of 
employers  and  employed,  an  audience  of  600  earnest 
men  and  women  who  have  a genuine  desire  to  bring  a 
free  and  impartial  consideration  to  whatever  may  be 
brought  before  us  to  consider.  I will  confess  that  I have 
not  agreed  with  every  word  Mr.  Clynes  has  said.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  any  of  us  to  agree  with  every  word, 
with  every  thought  and  with  every  belief  that  may  be 
held  by  our  fellows.  It  would  be  a drab  and  monotonous 
world  if  we  all  thought  the  same  thing.  Possibly  even 
Birmingham  would  desire  that  that  should  not  happen. 
But  it  is  a source  of  profound  pride  that  I can  stand  on 
this  platform  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
men  like  Clynes  and  Wardle,  who  have  prominently 
represented  the  working  classes  of  to-day'. 

Lex  the  Past  be  Buried. 

If  the  Industrial  League  had  done  nothing  but  hold 
the  gatherings  which  it  has  held  in  Birmingham  I think 
its  existence  would  have  been  more  than  justified,  because 
here  we  have  met  men  of  every  possible  phase  of  opinion 
agreeing  in  one  thing  only  as  far  as  I know  it,  and  that  is 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  mistakes  of  the  past— 
and  God  knows  they  have  been  many  and  mischievous, 
and  have  sown  that  profound  spirit  of  suspicion  which  is 
at  the  root  of  all  our  difficulties — we  will  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead.  We  are  not  here  either  as  employers  or 
employed  out  for  remuneration.  We  are  here  with  the 
honest  conviction  that  mistakes  have  been  made,  not 
necessarily  by  one  class  or  the  other.  One  knows  that 
they  have  been  made,  but,  after  all,  in  our  hearts  there 
is  a recognition  of  something  that  is  greater  than  class 
and  that  is  greater  than  the  eradication  of  mistakes.  For 
if  the  past  five  years  have  brought  home  to  any  of  us 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  the  colossal,  although 
indefinable  and  magic,  connection  of  a common  blood  and 
a common  motherhood.  We  have  gone  through  the 
greatest  war  that  the  pages  of  history  have  recorded  upon 
them,  for  two  things. 

The  Cause  of  Justice,  Liberty  and  Democracy. 

First  of  all,  because  we  believed  honestly  and  sincerely 
that  we  were  out  for  the  light,  because  we  felt  that  the 
cause  of  justice  and  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  cause  of 
democracy  meant  that  Germany  had  got  to  be  defeated. 


But  there  was  a secondary  cause  at  the  back  of  all  this. 
The  Motherland  called,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
wherever  the  Britisher  had  set  his  foot  there  was  a re- 
sponse, magic,  instant,  insistent  and  continuous.  And  it 
was  because  of  that  something,  which  we  could  never 
define,  that  the  war  has  been  won,  because  no  matter 
what  we  may  say  about  the  gallantry  of  our  Allies,  we 
know  that  we  did  it.  Now  we  have  fought  that  fight  ; 
we  came  out  of  that  conflict  victors,  as,  whatever  the  cost 
j to  our  blood,  to  our  homes,  to  our  families,  we  meant  to 
do.  Are  we  going  to  see  that  sacrifice  wasted  ? Are 
we  going  to  see  the  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  and  difficulties 
thrown  to  the  winds  without  any  profit  resulting,  or  are 
we  going  to  adopt  that  spirit  which  in  the  trenches  wdped 
out  all  distinction  of  class  and  person,  which  enabled  the 
peer  and  the  peasant,  the  clerk  and  the  workman,  to 
cement  that  soil  with  their  mutual  blood,  which  built  up 
those  trenches  with  the  sweat  of  brows  that  never  worked, 
or  perhaps  I should  say  with  hands  that  had  no  need  to 
work  ? That  is  what  has  happened  in  the  past  five  years. 
Let  us  bring  that  home. 

Let  the  Same  Spirit  of  Self-Sacrifice  Prevail. 

Let  us  bring  that  to  Great  Biitain,  and  have  that  same 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  in  all  classes,  that  sort  of  good 
fellowship  and  courage  which  is  going  to  spell  in  the 
future  what  it  has  done  in  the  past,  so  far  as  this  country 
that  we  love  is  concerned.  Daunted,  tired  as  any  of 
us  may  be,  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  of  us  who, 
down  in  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  has  not  yet  got  that 
belief  in  his  fellowmen,  that  optimism  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  transient  passion  of  petty  beliefs,  we  are  going 
to  rise  out  of  the  petty  strifes  and  justify  ourselves  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  so  that  this  country,  of  which  we  are 
so  proud  to  be  citizens,  shall  not  be  remembered  amongst 
the  empires  that  have  passed  and  gone.  The  Industrial 
League  is  in  Birmingham  this  week  to  do  several  things. 
It  is  out  to  hold  gatherings  of  this  description  so  that  we 
might  meet  together,  so  that  we  might  find  out  that  there 
is  a good  deal  that  is  good  about  all  of  us.  Has  it  not 
come  to  us  individually  that,  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  done  before,  we  have  shaken  hands  ? If  that  is  so. 
surely  we  can  apply  that  commonsense  to  business 
relations.  You  have  done  wrong  in  the  past  ; we  have 
done  wrong.  Let  us  wipe  out  the  past  as  it  has  been 
wiped  out  by  all  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  for  us.  Let 
us  first  of  all  believe  that  we  are  all  honest  people,  that  we 
want  to  recognise  that,  although  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  past,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  future  shall 
wipe  them  out. 

Come,  Let  us  Reason  Together. 

Let  us  come  together,  let  us  talk  over  our  difficulties, 
because  both  sides  have  got  difficulties  great  and  increas- 
ing, and  what  you  have  heard  yesterday,  this  morning, 
and  to-day  will  have  made  you  realise,  1 hope,  that  there 
is  a great  deal  to  be  done  if  we  are  going  to  make  England 
the  great  England  we  desire  it  shall  be.  None  of  us  wants 
to  go  back  to  the  conditions  pre-war.  All  of  us  want  to- 
see  the  condition  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this 
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country  improved  and  made  permanently  secure.  Let 
us  all,  whatever  may  be  our  class,  whatever  may  be  the 
distinctions  between  us,  if  there  are  any,  and  God 
knows  they  can  be  but  little,  let  us  come  back  and  see 
whether  by  shouldering  the  burden  equally  we  cannot 
roll  those  stones  which  seem  so  heavy  up  the  hill  till 
we  get  to  the  top.  I hope  and  I venture  to  believe  that 
you  and  I have  both  found  the  invigorating  atmosphere 
in  this  meeting.  I have  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  spirit  of  the  audiences.  We  got  a little  heckling 
last  night,  but  were  we  all  to  agree  all  the  time  what  is 
going  to  become  of  us  ? 1 am  told  that  it  is  a good  thing 
when  people  disagree  with  you,  and  that  is  the  only  time 
you  get  on.  We  want  to  solve  our  difficulties  and  recog- 
nise that  we  are  a mutually  self-respecting  people.  We 
are  trying  to  do  away  with  those  things  that  are  sometimes 
called  “lightning  strikes,”  or  “ thundering  rows,”  and 
see  if  we  can  do  something  to  tighten  the  chains  which 
bind  us  together.  You  heard  yesterday  morning  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  and  logical  speeches  that  I have  ever 
heard,  given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  the  Food  Controller. 
When  I want  a little  relaxation  I like  to  go  and  hear  that 
man  who  is  called  “ George.”  We  had  last  night  an  ex- 
cellent meeting.  I never  heard  a speech  from  the  man 
that  everybody  calls  “ Bob  ” Young  before.  We  had  this 
morning  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded,  hard,  financial 
papers  given  to  us  in  an  extremely  interesting  way.  We 
have  heard  this  afternoon  the  man  who  stands  to  working 
men  as  the  embodiment  of  commonsense  read  a paper. 
These  are  all  things  we  have  been  doing. 

The  Influence  of  the  Individual, 

What  I want  to  say  is  this.  Having  had  three  days  of 
sheer  mental  enjoyment,  are  we  going  to  go  away  with  a 
memory  of  it  only  ? There  are  600  men  and  women  in 
this  hall.  No  man  and  no  woman  can  know  the  amount 
of  influence  he  or  she  wields.  I hope  every  man  and 
every  woman  in  this  hall  is  going  to  be  an  advocate  of 
the  Industrial  League,  not  because  there  is  an  Industrial 
League,  but  because  the  Industrial  League  means  some- 
thing which  I believe  is  going  to  revolutionise  industrial 
conditions  in  this  country. 

I hope  this  Conference  will  not  conclude  without  Bir- 
mingham men  exercising  the  qualities  connected  with 
their  hard  heads  by  establishing  a Birmingham  Branch 
of  the  Industrial  League  in  this  City.  We  shall  have 
come  here  in  vain,  although  it  was  not  the  object  with 
which  we  came,  but  I feel  we  shall  have  come  in  vain  if 
that  is  not  one  outcome  of  the  meetings.  If  it  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here,  it  is  good  enough  fora  permanent  institution, 
and  I hope  that  some  of  the  subsequent  speakers  may 
have  something  to  say  on  that  topic  as  well  as  the  exceed- 
ingly interesting  paper  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Clynes. 
Let  one  of  the  outcomes  of  this  gathering  be  a Birmingham 
Branch  of  the  League  in  Birmingham,  and  I know  that 
Mr.  Ames  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  and  addresses 
of  both  sides,  employers  and  employees.  In  your  name, 
I desire  to  commence  the  discussion  by  thanking  Mr. 
Clynes  for  his  spirited,  splendid  and  informative  address. 


Mr.  George  A.  Isaacs  (Secretary  Operative  Printers 
Society) : 1 venture  to  try  and  take  the  liberty  of  forcing 
home  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Clynes.  First  let  me  say 
that  those  who  are  in  the  working-class  movement  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  words  of  the  Chairman  as  applied  to 
Mr.  Clynes.  As  you  know,  our  movement  has  been 
divided  just  lately  between  two  classes  of  thought,  those 
who  believe  in  constitutional  methods  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  adoption  of  a method  known  as  Direct 
Action. 

Labour's  Constitutional  Leader. 

We  who  believe  in  constitutional  methods  look  upon 
Clynes  as  our  leader.  Many  are  twopenny-ha'penny 
leaders,  leading  goodness  only  knows  where,  looking  after 
the  little  things,  so  that  they  have  not  time  to  look 
after  the  big  things.  We  are  satisfied  to  find  out  what 
Clynes  is  thinking  and  to  follow  him.  I have  not  the  gift 
of  statesmanlike  language  Mr.  Clynes  has,  but  I would  like 
to  try  and  bring  out  with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  I 
am  capable  some  of  the  principles  he  has  laid  down. 
The  Chairman  in  his  speech  spoke  of  Birmingham  men 
as  having  hard  heads  and  making  hard  goods.  I came 
from  my  hotel  this  morning  and  saw  a procession  of 
poor,  underfed  children  being  carried  along  the  streets, 
going  to  be  given  a day's  outing.  It  was  not  a shame 
that  they  were  going  to  be  given  a day’s  outing,  but  it 
was  a shame  that  there  should  be  such  conditions  in  this 
town.  The  thought  came  into  my  heart,  “ Just  imagine 
your  own  baby  walking  in  that  procession  going  for  a day’s 
outing  on  the  charity  of  other  people.”  With  all  the 
beautiful  country  around  it  should  be  open  to  our  people 
to  have  reasonable  opportunities.  We  heard  it  said  this 
morning  that  this  country  was  not  a rich  country.  It  is 
rich  enough  to  make  us  a little  happier.  I for  one  rejoice 
that  some  of  our  leading  men  are  coming  forward  and 
are  careless  of  the  back  biting  sayings  to  which  they  are 
often  subjected,  careless  of  the  innuendos  that  are  going 
on.  I want  to  say  how,  as  one  of  those  who  works  right 
down  among  the  bottom-dog  section  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  our  poeple  are  not  those  who  want  revolu- 
tion and  barricades  and  gunfire. 

Let  us  Have  the  Cards  on  the  Table. 

You  will  find  the  workmen  of  this  country  ready  to 
deliver  the  goods  as  long  as  the  cards  are  placed  on  the 
table.  You  will  get  your  production  if  you  will  give  us 
confidence.  We  on  our  side,  the  working  people  of  this 
country,  were  willing,  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  to  flock 
to  the  colours,  and  do  you  not  think  we  will  be  willing  to 
give  a little  extra  to  make  the  country  effective  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  again  ? I am  proud  of  the  men 
who  care  nothing  for  the  statements  made  against  them 
at  street  corners,  men  who  have  the  courage  to  come  to 
meetings  of  this  sort  and  say  what  they  believe  to  be  true. 
It  is  because  of  that  that  I desire  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  an  Industrial  League  established  here  in 
Birmingham.  I believe  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  believe  in  a movement  of  this  sort  and  all 
it  stands  for,  because  it  stands  for  fair  treatment,  and 
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we  will  see  that  we  are  led  to  the  position  of  industrial 
supremacy  as  in  the  military  days  we  won  through  the  war. 

Miss  Hall  (Central  Association  of  Lady  Welfare 

Workers)  : I want  to  thank  Mr.  Clynes  for  his  sane  refer* 
ence  to  the  wage-earning  women.  It  is  positively  the 
first  time  in  history  that  woman  has  been  able  to  earn  a 
decent  living  wage,  and  for  that  reason  I want  it  taken 
into  consideration  when  industrial  unrest  is  considered. 
Woman  is  not  going  out  of  industry.  She  is  not  content 
to  earn  what  she  did,  and  she  feels  that  she  could  not  go  on 
living  as  before.  I have  heard  no  one  except  Mr.  Clynes 
mention  woman  at  all,  but  I do  want  that  both  employers 
and  workmen  shall  consider  her.  She  has  to  earn  her 
living,  and  she  is  going  to  make  a tremendous  difference 
to  industry  in  the  future.  She  can  become  a skilled 
worker,  and  for  that  reason  I want  her  to  be  considered 
when  any  consideration  is  given  to  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial unrest.  Once  more  I must  thank  Mr.  Clynes  for 
his  reference. 

Mr.  Blackmore  (National  Chamber  of  Trade,  Wol- 
verhampton) : I oniy  wish  to  amplify  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Clynes  as  regards  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  people.  I also  bear  testimony  to  the 
exceedingly  sane  way  in  which  Mr.  Roberts  placed  his 
facts  before  the  Conference  yesterday  morning. 

The  Depreciation  of  the  Sovereign. 

I am  in  touch  with  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  with  reference  to  this  question  of  the  rate  of 
exchange.  At  the  present  time,  when  we  send  a sovereign 
over  to  America — and  do  not  forget  we  are  compelled  to 
purchase  in  the  dearest  markets  of  the  world,  those  of 
America — we  get  something  between  17s.  and  17s.  6d. 
worth  of  food  in  return.  That  is  a very  serious  proposi- 
tion, because,  as  you  understand,  having  purchased  that 
food  in  a dear  market  and  having  to  pay  enhanced  prices 
for  it,  it  enhances  the  value  of  the  food  to  the  consuming 
population  in  this  country.  Then  America  at  the  present 
moment  is  asking  for  more  strict  terms,  and  she  is  looking 
upon  us  as  a debtor  country.  In  pre-war  days  we  were 
a creditor  country.  Now  we  are  considered  in  the  light 
of  a debtor  country  making  the  terms  of  purchase.  More- 
over, the  employment  of  greater  capital  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  cost.  As  Mr.  Roberts  pointed  out  yester- 
day, and  Mr.  Clynes  would  say  the  same,  the  only  alter- 
native to  increasing  the  cost  of  food  is  by  increasing 
production.  We  must  manufacture  the  goods  and  pro- 
duce the  coal  and  pay  for  these  goods.  We  must  speed 
up  the  means  of  transport,  speed  up  the  means  of  dealing 
vrith  shipping  at  the  ports.  We  must  obviate  all  delay 
if  we  are  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food.  However  you  in- 
crease the  wages  of  the  people — and  we  are  all  anxious 
that  the  people’s  wages  should  be  high — if  you  say  to 
your  wife,  " I wall  give  you  5s.  extra  this  week,” 
that  is  an  increased  wage,  and  she  comes  back  from  her 
shopping  and  says,  " The  5s.  is  no  good  ; I did  not  buy 
any  more  goods  with  it,”  it  does  not  benefit  you  at  all. 
The  only  way  by  which  we  can  get  down  the  price  is  by 
an  increased  production. 


The  Advantage  of  Co-partnership  in  Industry. 

1 was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr. Clynes  refer  to  the  co-partner- 
ship principle.  The  principle  of  co-partnership  I have 
tried  in  my  own  business  with  great  success.  It  has  been 
greatly  advantageous  to  my  employees  and  myself  and  to 
my  co-directors.  1 should  have  liked  Mr.  Clynes  to  have 
said  a few  words  on  that  point.  The  Industrial  I.eague 
seems  to  be  working  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  employed 
shall  have  a larger  amount  of  earnings  than  in  the  past,  and 
he  will  also  have  a larger  amount  of  responsibility.  If  a 
man  has  part  control  of  a firm,  he  sees  that  there  is  no 
waste  and  that  there  is  no  time  lost,  because  it  would 
affect  him  when  the  dividends  were  declared  ; and  it  also 
gives  the  man  confidence  and  a greater  self-respect. 

What  Shop  Stewards  think  of  Industrial  League. 

Mr.  Fluden  : 1 have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
our  friend  Mr.  Clynes,  and  you  will  know  from  the  life 
of  Mr.  Clynes  that  he  has  risen  from  the  position  of  a 
workman.  I would  point  out  to  you  employers  of  labour 
that  all  workmen  are  not  fools  and  revolutionaries.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  the  mention  of  Shop  Stewards 
and  Shop  Committees.  I happen  to  be  in  the  fortunate 
or  unfortunate  position  of  being  a Shop  Steward.  I am 
not  a Shop  Steward  for  aggrandisement  or  for  the  glory 
of  it,  but  with  the  idea  of  drawing  the  balance  between 
employers  and  employed.  1 have  been  a supporter  of 
the  war  from  its  commencement.  I have  been  helping 
by  propaganda  concerning  the  war,  although  I have  not 
been  a soldier  ; but  I have  done  the  next  best  part  as  a 
skilled  mechanic,  not  in  receiving  superfluous  wages,  but 
satisfied  for  the  time  being  with  what  I was  receiving  for 
the  benefit  of  my  country.  The  time  is  come  when  we 
must  place  all  our  cards  on  the  table,  and  if  we  can  do 
that  mutually,  as  I hope  we  shall,  we  shall  never  hear  of 
strikes  again.  Strikes  cut  both  ways,  and  my  position 
as  a working  man  makes  me  know  that  it  cuts  me  hardest. 
I hope  we  shall  have  a better  understanding  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  I thank  Mr.  Clynes  very 
much  fcr  his  address. 

Mr.  Walker  : As  a Shop  Steward  of  the  A.S.E.  and 
Chairman  of  a Workmen's  Committee,  1 would  like  to 
say  a few  words  concerning  the  Industrial  League.  I am 
hoping  that  the  Industrial  League  will  encourage  their 
sentiments  to  spread  in  the  workshops  of  the  different 
towDS  of  the  country.  We  are  trying  to  create  a better 
feeling  between  the  workman  and  the  employer.  I 
attended  the  meeting  this  morning  when  the  main  lesson 
was  the  increase  of  production.  There  are  certain  things 
I find  in  the  workshop  which  are  aggravating  to  the  work- 
man from  both  the  employers’  point  of  view  and  from  the 
men’s.  There  are  certain  hardships  which  could  be 
alleviated  if  some  employers  would  give  way.  Some  days 
we  are  over-tired,  we  oversleep  ourselves,  and  that  con- 
sequence is  that  being  two  or  three  minutes  late  we  are 
locked  out.  Those  things  cause  less  production.  Every 
man  is  generally  honest,  if  he  happens  to  be  a few  minutes 
late,  he  would  enter  the  workshop  if  he  could  enter,  and 
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you  would  get  more  production.  Another  thing  I hope 
will  come  to  pass  is  that  there  will  be  some  facilities  where- 
by working  men  and  their  employers  can  work  together 
and  put  their  grievances  before  each  other,  so  that 
certain  grievances  among  the  working  people  could  be 
put  forward,  and  thus  prevent  a delay  of  two  or  three 
months  before  the  thing  is  settled. 

Mr.  Kerry  (Redditch)^:  Mr.  Chairman,  1 hope  I shall 
not  offend  my  fellow  employers  when  I say  that  I believe 
much  of  the  difficulty  we  have  had  recently  has  been 
caused  by  the  lack  of  combination  40,  30,  and  even  25 
years  ago.  I want  to-day  to  voice  what  the  Chairman 
has  said. 

Do  NOT  LET  Us  MAKE  THE  SAME  MISTAKE  AGAIN. 

The  landed  classes  and  the  manufacturers  have  made 
huge  mistakes  in  the  days  gone  by.  May  I ask  Labour 
not  to  make  the  same  mistakes,  or  they  will  be  just  as 
much  to  blame  as  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  the 
past.  So  far  as  I can  see  it  is  not  altogether  a matter  of 
money.  I do  not  think  that  money  is  going  to  settle  all 
the  difficulties.  I should  like  to  sec  every  workman  have 
his  bank  book  and  cheque  book,  and  be  paid  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  I have  not  used  the  word  capitalist  in  my 
remarks  for  the  reason  that  many  men  are  making  a 
mistake  in  that  direction.  Many  working  men  are  quite 
capitalists  to-day.  It  is  only  a matter  of  degree.  I 
want  every  boy  and  girl  in  England  to  have  the  same 
opportunities  educationally  as  the  richest  man’s  children, 
and  if  a workman  can  realise  that  a man  who  has  perhaps 
a little  more  of  this  world’s  goods  than  another  (I  think 
it  is  very  little  very  often) — that  if  he  is  out  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  worker  he  will  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a decent  education,  it  will  give  him  pleasure 
besides  earning  money. 

The  Harmful  Result  of  Strikes. 

Have  we  fully  understood  what,  nowadays,  a strike 
means  ? In  Yorkshire,  because  of  the  Yorkshire  coal 
strikes,  there  are  dozens  of  firms  that  have  been 'affected, 
and  some  forced  out  and  closed  down.  Although  it 
may  be  a small  strike,  I know  twenty  firms  in  the  Mid- 
lands that  will  close  down  if  it  is  continued  ; one  employing 
2,000  people  will  stop  entirely  ; and  owing  to  that  strike 
all  the  women  and  children  will  suffer.  If  we  could  get 
this  federation  of  masters  and  men,  as  advocated  by  the 
Industrial  League,  to  discuss  matters  as  we  have  done, 
and  show  that  we  are  not  getting  angry  ; if  we  could  get 
people  outside  to  do  that,  we  should  prevent  strikes  and 
do  a work  as  great  as  winning  the  war.  Now  the  war  is 
over  we  must  not  commence  another  war  which  would 
be  equally  disastrous. 

The  Usefulness  of  Shop  Stewards. 

On  the  whole,  I think  shop  stewards  are  going  to  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good  ; but  keep  the  shop  steward 
representative  of  the  highest  standard  of  workman.  A 
shop  I know  has  changed  its  steward  quite  a number  of 
times  in  eighteen  months.  Pick  the  best  man  you  can, 
the  best  workman  in  the  shop ; a man  who  will  take  the 


part  of  the  worker  and  will  not  blind  himself  to  the  fact 
that  the  master  must  come  in  sometimes.  I have  pleasure 
in  testifying  to  the  value  of  this  address,  and  I should  like 
to  say  that  I think  we  are  on  the  right  lines. 

Mr.  Allison  (Rubber  Workers’  and  Cable  Workers’ 
Association)  : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — 
Like  the  other  speakers,  I want  to  pay  a tribute  to  the 
capacity  of  Mr.  Clynes  and  the  paper  he  has  just  read  to 
us,  and  I should  also  like  to  pay  a tribute  to  somet  ing 
else  which  nobody  else  has  mentioned,  and  that  is  Mr. 
Clynes’  courage  in  coming  here  and  reading  such  a paper 
The  Courage  that  is  Needed. 

1 say  that  advisedly,  because  I know  , and  he  knows, 
the  amount  of  abuse  which  is  going  to  be  heaped  upon 
him  because  he  came  to  a gathering  like  this,  and  said 
some  of  the  things  he  has  told  us.  I pay  my  tribute  to 
his  courage  as  well  as  to  his  capacity,  and  so  long  as  we 
have  men  of  capacity,  men  such  as  Clynes  and  Wardle 
and  Young,  I think  we  can  treat  with  some  contempt 
certain  men  in  the  Labour  world  who  have  been  very 
keenly  sensitive  as  to  their  brother  German’s  fate  during 
the  last  four  years.  The  problem  is  not  quite  exactly 
the  same  as  the  speakers  this  morning  seem  to  think.  It 
is  a little  more  than  getting  the  worker  to  do  a lot  more 
work.  After  all,  the  remark  that  was  made  at  the  back 
of  the  hall,  that  this  gathering  was  looked  upon  with  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion,  had  an  element  of  truth  in 
it.  One  does  find  a difficulty  in  convincing  workers  of 
the  employers’  honesty  in  a movement  like  this.  There 
is  that  difficulty.  In  an  interview  a few  days  ago  as  a 
trade  union  official  meeting  an  employer  I was  met  with 
this  remark  : “ Somehow  my  workpeople  do  not  trust 

me.”  Before  we  can  do  anything  at  all  that  element  of 
distrust  has  to  be  destroyed. 

How  to  Create  Confidence. 

How  is  it  going  co  be  destroyed  ? I put  it  to  this  par- 
ticular employer  that  distrust  has  its  origin  in  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  Labour  in  the  past,  when  Labour  was 
a kind  of  thing  to  be  bought  at  the  very  lowest  possible 
price,  to  be  used  to  tr.o  utmost  trom  the  earliest  minute, 
and  then  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  scrap  heap,  too  old  at 
40.  If  you  want  to  remove  that  element  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  you  have  to  convince  Labour  that  you  are  out 
to  give  it  a square  deal.  When  you  have  convinced 
Labour  that  you  are  going  to  give  it  a square  deal,  Labour 
will  give  you  a square  deal.  Another  point  is  that  much 
has  been  made  of  the  point  that  we  are  an  impoverished 
nation.  We  know  that.  We  have  to  recognise  that  the 
great  mass  of  workers,  denied  those  educational  oppor- 
tunities which  ought  to  have  been  theirs  years  ago,  cannot 
see  with  that  far-sighted  clearness  like  Mr.  Clynes,  the 
effect  of  ca’canny. 

The  Fear  of  Unemployment  the  cause  of"Ca’  Canny. 

If  a man  believed  that  by  doing  his  hardest  he  may 
be  finished  in  three  months  when  he  might  make  his  job 
last  six  months,  he  will  do  that  if  he  thinks  that  at  the 
end  of  it  he  is  going  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  labour  market. 
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If  you  want  to  remove  that  feeling  you  must  stir  up  states- 
manship in  the  country  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  so  that  you  may  remove  that  greatest  and 
worst  of  all  spectres,  the  spectre  of  unemployment  and 
starvation  tc  his  wife  and  kids.  If  statesmanship  will 
remove  that  by  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  if  the 
employers  in  the  Industrial  League  will  do  something  to 
civilise  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  employers,  we  in  the 
trade  unions  will  do  our  best  to  remove  suspicion  from 
the  minds  of  the  workers  and  I have  no  fear  whatever 
that  with  the  boundless  resources  of  the  Empire  at  our 
disposal  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  our  people  a better 
life  than  they  have  been  able  to  enjoy  before. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Newnes  : Although  I speak  as  an  employer 
I find  myself  able  to  agree  with  most  that  has  been  said 
here.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  said  you  could  not  agree  with 
everything.  I can  agree  with  nearly  everything,  and  I 
am  sure  that  most  employers  to-day  in  England  are  only 
too  anxious  that  better  conditions  should  continue.  I 
have  one  criticism,  however,  and  it  is  a criticism  of  omis- 
sion against  all  the  speakers  to-day.  That  is,  that  of 
improved  conditions  as  they  are  affected  nationally. 

Free  Trade  and  Sweated  Labour. 

Before  the  war  we  were  a free  trade  country.  What 
we  are  going  to  be  after  the  war  is  locked  in  the  box  at 
Westminster.  If  we  are  going  to  revert  to  free  trade 
conditions  I venture  to  say  that  the  improved  wages  paid 
in  England  to-day  cannot  continue.  What  is  the  position 
of  the  British  manufacturer  who  has  to  face  competition 
with  sweated  labour  ? The  market  must  go  or  he  must 
give  way  and  pay  in  about  the  same  way.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  unrestricted  dumping  and  German  goods 
in  this  country,  I say  that  the  present  improved  condi- 
tions cannot  possibly  continue. 

Mr.  Howling  (National  Chamber  of  Trade)  : I do  not 
envy  the  man,  Mr.  Chairman,  whose  heart  was  not  moved 
by  the  magnificent  appeal  in  your  remarks  after  Mr. 
Clynes  had  finished.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  your 
appeal  has  met  with  a magnificent  response,  if  we  may 
have  regard  to  the  opinions  which  have  already  been 
expressed.  With  Mr.  Blackmore,  I am  here  to-day  as 
the  delegate  of  an  Association  or  a Federation  representing 
a vast  industry,  which  is  in  intimate  relation  and  associa- 
tion with  the  Federation  or  Unions  of  Labour.  It  would 
be  advantageous  for  us  on  both  sides  to  have  had  that  in 
the  past.  We  are  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
in  that  respect,  and  as  an  example  I may  perhaps  mention 
that  the  chief  speaker  at  our  21st  Annual  Conference, 
held  only  a few  months  ago,  was  Mr.  Wardle,  who  was 
listened  to  with  great  interest.  Moreover,  we  are  having 
occasion  now  to  come  into  contact  with  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  and  if  I may  say  so, 
without  disrespect,  we  find  him  most  receptive  in  listening 
to  onr  suggestions,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  receive  his 
earnest  consideration.  May  I join  in  paying  my  humble 
tribute  to  the  sanity  and  wisdom  of  the  remarks  which 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  made  this  afternoon. 


Unity(of  Effort  as  Necessary  as  in  the  Past. 

J Englishmen  of  all  classes  must  feel  conscious  that  they 
owe  to  men  like  Mr.  Clynes  a great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  constitutional  attitude  which  they  have  adopted 
throughout  the  strenuous  days  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
although  the  sword  has  been  restored  to  its  scabbard, 
yet  we  need  to-day  and  in  the  days  to  come  just  as  much 
as  in  the  past  five  years,  that  sanity  and  genius  which  has 
characterised  Mr.  Clynes  and  his  colleagues  in  the  last 
five  years.  We  all  desire,  broadly  speaking,  to  see  three 
things  accomplished  : the  first,  the  realisation  of  the 
dynamic  impulse  in  the  hearts  of  the  employers  and 
employed  that  by  mutual  understanding  and  improved 
methods  this  old  country  shall  be  restored  to  its  proper 
place  as  an  industrial  nation.  Secondly,  I believe  it  to 
be  absolutely  imperative  that  there  shall  be  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  a restoration  to  that  form  of  sound  Parlia- 
mentary Government  and  administration,  modified  and 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  so  as  to  encourage  among 
all  sections  of  the  community  the  adherence  to  and  the 
practice  of  constitutional  methods  of  seeking  reform. 
And  then  I want  to  see,  as  I feel  sure  we  all  desire  to  see, 
the  development  of  a personal  consciousness  of  responsi- 
bility. We  must  not  become  too  wedded  to  the  idea  of 
forty  feeding  like  one.  Collective  consciousness  is  made 
up  by  the  individual,  and  unless  v.e  can  secure  that 
cultivation  of  personal  responsibility  we  shall  never  see 
it  as  we  desire.  It  has  been  remarked  that  many  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  is  due  to  the  disadvantageous  position  he 
has  been  put  in  through  lack  of  education.  That  does 
not  now  exist,  and  has  not  existed  for  some  time.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  workmen  should  seize  their  oppor- 
tunities and  not  fritter  their  time  away  in  pursuits  which 
will  have  no  lasting  benefit  to  themselves  or  the  com- 
munity. It  appears  to  me  that  these  three  things  are 
the  essential  things  that  we  all  desire  to  see  for  the  sake 
of  the  nation  to  which  we  all  belong  and  which  we  all  love. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Brown  (London  Workers  of  the  Industrial 

League)  : It  is  the  first  time  that  I have  been  in  Birming- 
ham, and  the  evidence  of  this  conference  has  appealed 
to  me.  I believe  with  the  expression  of  opinion  that  I 
have  heard  from  this  Conference,  both  from  workers  and 
employers,  that  strikes  and  disputes  will  be  a thing  of 
the  past.  I am  pleased  to  say  that  I have  found  amongst 
this  audience  one  note  that  has  been  struck  call  it  what- 
ever name  you  may — and  that  is  that  both  workers  and 
employers  in  this  Conference  realise  that  they  have  a 
duty  one  to  the  other.  I had  the  pleasure  yesterday  of 
spending  most  of  the  afternoon,  on  our  visit  to  Bourne- 
ville,  in  company  with  one  of  the  works  managers  here, 
and  I was  surprised  to  know  and  to  find  out  from  what 
he  told  me  of  the  way  in  which  his  works  weie  being 
conducted.  I found  he  was  a man  who  recognised  that 
men  in  the  position  of  employees  had  limitations,  and 
also  realised  that  the  employing  classes  had  their  special 
ways  of  looking  at  things.  As  we  discussed  various 
points  I found  that  man,  when  the  employees  went  to 
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him  and  said,  " If  you  do  not  do  this  we  strike,”  he  said, 
” 1 was  inclined  to  get  my  back  up,  but  saner  counsels 
prevailed.  They  came  back  to  him  and  said  “ Let  us 
withdraw  that ; let  us  discuss  it.”  That  is  the  spirit 
he  has  developed.  He  told  me  that  he  got  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  he  could  for  the  employees.  Why  cannot 
that  take  place  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land  ? The  more  I try  to  learn  I would  say  this  to 
some  of  my  fellow-workers,  " Do  not  believe  that  we  know 
all  about  what  we  are  doing,  and  that  the  other  party 
does  not  know  anything  at  all.”  1 believe  that  people 
in  all  classes  are  really  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
solution  to  those  problems.  I begin  to  see  that  there  is 
a class  of  employer  that  wants  to  be  honest.  Now  then, 
as  workmen  let  us  try,  and  if  we  do  get  a bad  employer, 
let  us  get  him  on  his  own  and  show  him  the  right  way, 
and  the  same  if  we  find  a bad  worker.  Since  the  war  we 
have  slacked  , we  have  got  into  a slack  way,  and  I find 
now  we  are  changing  over  we  do  not  seem  as  if  we  can 
get  away  as  we  used  to  do.  I would  say,  " Fellow- 
workmen  and  employers — and  I hope  before  long  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  say  fellow-employers — let  us  try  to 
obtain  a solution  of  the  industrial  problem  by  co-operation. 
Before  I sit  down  I would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Clynes  for 
the  stand  he  has  taken  in  the  industrial  troubles  of  the 
past.  I know  that  many  men  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Clynes 
had  any  business  speaking  and  working  for  the  Industrial 
League  ; they  say  the  same  about  other  leaders  ; but, 
thank  God,  these  men  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions, and  they  are  pointing  out  the  way  to  us.  If  a man 
is  right  let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  he  is  right  and  stick 
to  him. 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Clynes  has  to  get  back  to  London 
to-night,  and  we  are  only  just  going  to  convey  a vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  because  I am  sure  you  all  want  to  hear  a 
few  remarks  from  him.  I should  like,  if  it  meets  with 
your  approva',  that  we  should  have  proposed  and 
seconded,  if  necessary  iD  one  sentence,  a lesolution  that 
there  shall  be  a branch  of  the  Industrial  League  formed 
in  Birmingham.  Perhaps  two  of  you,  one  from  the 
employers  and  one  from  the  workers,  will  rise  and  put  it 
before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Loxton  (Discharged  Soldiers’  Federation)  : I 

should  like  to  move  that  we  start  as  quickly  as  possible 
a.  branch  of  the  Industrial  League  in  Birmingham  and 
district,  to  be  known  as  the  Birmingham  and  District 
Branch.  I may  say  1 will  do  my  best  to  forward  the  move- 
ment. I hope  to  see  a good  many  discharged  soldiers  in 
the  League.  As  their  Secretary  I will  do  my  best  to  get 
a few.  It  is  up  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  help  the 
thing  along.  That  is  the  only  solution  to  our  labour 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Madeley  (Secretary  of  the  Brass  Founders’  Em- 
ployers’ Association)  : I have  much  pleasure  in  supporting 
the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  that  a branch 
of  the  Association  should  be  formally  established  in 
Birmingham.  1 say  that  also  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Alliance  of  Employers  and  Em- 


ployed, I feel  sure  that  the  two  Associations,  whatever 
the  difference  may  be,  have  two  things  in  common  in 
view,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  National  Alliance  will 
do  everything  it  possibly  can  in  this  district  to  further 
the  views  which  have  been  initiated  at  this  meeting. 

(The  Resolution  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Lee  Murray  : I rise  with  very  great  pleasure  to 
propose  this  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clynes.  Our  thanks 
| are  particularly  due  to  him  because  he  has  come  here  at 
great  inconvenience.  He  came  straight  from  the  train, 
to  give  us  this  interesting  address  which  delighted  and 
pleased  us  so  much.  Mr.  Clynes  embodies  in  himself 
the  true  spirit  of  the  lndustiial  League.  He  is  out  in  all 
honesty  for  " a square  deal.”  That  is  all  the  Industrial 
League  is  for.  We  have  created  an  atmosphere  which  will, 
I believe,  decide  both  employers  and  employees  to  give  a 
square  deal.  We  want  to  work  together  in  goodwill  to 
amicably  adjust  all  differences.  If  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  are  as  they  were  before  the 
war  I see  nothing  in  front  of  us  but  disaster. 

The  Lessons  oe  Labour  Legislation  in  Australia. 

In  Australia  they  have  tried  to  arrange  matters  by 
legislation.  They  designed  measures  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  employers  and  employed  and  to  prevent 
strikes  and  lock-outs  by  means  of  Arbitration  Acts  and 
Minimum  Wages  Boards  and  everything  that  honest  men 
could  design  ; but  what  has  been  the  result  ? The  Acting 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia  showed  that  in  the  four 
years  from  1914  to  1917  there  were  no  less  than  1,600 
strikes  or  lock-outs  meaning  a loss  of  8,000,000  working 
days  and  a loss  of  ^4,000,000  to  the  workers,  and  that 
in  a country  where  the  total  population  is  only  5,000,000 
or  6,000,000  people.  We  ask  you,  as  Mr.  Clynes  does, 
to  come  and  talk  things  out  over  the  table,  and  get  rid 
of  any  difficulties  there  may  be.  I have  great  pleasure 
in  proposing  this  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Clynes  for  his 
address. 

Mr.  Fellows  (Shop  Assistants’  Union)  : As  an  organised 
worker  of  27  years’  experience,  I have  gieat  pleasure 
in  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon.  J.  R. 
Clynes.  Mr.  Clynes  is  a man,  to  my  mind,  who  showed 
a very  sound  disposition  when  this  late  great  conflict 
rose  up,  and  1 have  often  said  that  if  the  Labour  move- 
ment in  its  entirety  had  followed  him,  the  Labour  Parlia- 
ment that  we  have  dreamt  of  for  so  long  would  have  been 
in  existence,  or  within  an  ace  of  being  in  existence,  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Clynes  did  all  he  possibly  could  to 
get  the  workers  to  make  the  best  of  the  position  during 
the  great  crisis,  and  they  nobly  responded.  We  want 
the  same  response  in  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Industrial 
League.  We  want  the  employers  and  the  employed  to 
throw  aside  all  their  prejudices,  and  to  work  together  for 
the  benefit  of  thie  nation  at  large.  That  is  the  spirit  of 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clynes  this  afternoon.  I hope  that 
spirit  will  catch  on  and  that  we  shall  see  this  movement 
prosper.  If  we  cannot  get  commercial  supremacy,  at 
least  we  may  obtain  and  sustain  national  prosperity.  I 
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have  very  g’eat  pleasure,  and  I am  pleased  to  have  the 
honour,  of  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  with 
acclamation  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  R.  dynes,  M.P. : I can  assure  you, 
sir,  that  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  has  been  a matter  of  gieat  profit,  and  I have 
heard  with  pleasure  the  whole  of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered.  As  they  are  all  in  harmony  with  the 
views  I have  tried  to  put  before  the  Conference,  I need 
not  comment  upon  them  or  try  to  find  out  points  for 
debate.  You  do  not  w'ant,  on  such  an  afternoon  as  this, 
to  be  needlessly  detained  so  that  in  the  two  or  three 
minutes  remaining  1 will  deal  with  just  two  points.  One 
point  which  emerges  from  the  discussion  deals  with  that 
point  of  mine  which  was  properly  mentioned,  and  the  other 
is  a personal  point,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  so  frequently 
referred  to.  No  one  in  the  time  at  his  disposal  in  a Con- 
ference like  this,  can  handle  such  a theme  as  this,  or  do 
justice  to  every  topic  relating  to  the  subject,  and  I am 
conscious  of  many  omissions  in  the  paper  read.  Indeed, 
having  committed  myself  to  it,  and  having  premised  to 
attend  this  Conference  on  the  subject,  J was  much  more 
alarmed  to  learn  that  I had  to  write  it  out  beforehand,  as 
it  had  to  be  got  ready  for  the  printers. 

The  Difficulty  of  Creating  Higher  Standards. 

A difficulty  broached  by  one  or  the  employers’  repre- 
sentatives is  that  of  securing  for  the  working  classes  very 
much  higher  levels  of  life,  improved  conditions,  higher 
wages,  reduced  working  houis,  greater  leisure  and  gener- 
ally a much  more  elevated  standard  of  life  than  before 
the  war.  Our  being  in  existence,  our  prosperity  as  a 
country,  depends  upon  maintaining  our  position  as  a 
manufacturing  country.  It  is  not  that  we  want  to  do 
the  work  of  the  world  or  that  we  want  to  assume  the 
position  of  the  world’s  workshop  ; but  in  a kingdom 
geographically  small  as  this  is,  and  comparatively  with 
suchalargi  population  weaie  very  dependent  for  the  great- 
er part  of  our  food  and  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  our 
clothing  and  other  things  are  made,  upon  imported  com- 
modities ; upoD  work  performed  in  other  remote  lands, 
and  in  exchange  for  those  daily  needs  of  food  and  clothing 
we  must  produce  goods  for  sale  abroad,  and  in  that  way 
the  life  of  the  nation  can  be  maintained. 

Protection  of  Industries,  and  Imported  Sweated 
Goods. 

We  have  had  controversies  in  the  past  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  done  under  conditions  of  freeiy  trading 
between  country  and  country,  or  by  imposing  artificial 
conditions  and  restrictions  between  country  and  country* 
I have  no  time  to  go  into  all  that.  I do  think  that  in 
time  to  come  in  fage  of  the  higher  standards  that  we  must 
keep  for  ourselves,  that  our  improved  conditions  will  be 
imperilled  if  in  the  future  we  are  fieely  to  let  into  this 
country  goods  which  may  be  made  under  sweated  condi- 
tions abroad.  Given  anything  like  similar  conditions 
of  employment ; given  a fair  handicap,  so  to  speak,  the 


British  worker  need  not  fear  any  worker  anywhere  ; 
but  we  must  secure  for  ourselves  a defence  against  having 
our  new  standard  of  conditions  reduced  01  destroyed,  and 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  must  seek  for  defence  either 
in  the  restriction  of  the  incoming  of  those  goods  to  which 
I refer,  or  the  prevention  of  their -incoming  in  so  far  as 
we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  goods  made  under  evil 
conditions,  or  we  must  consider  some  kind  of  remedy  on 
the  basis  of  internationalising  cr  unifying  the  industrial 
populations  of  the  globe.  Now  that  is  a very  big  alter- 
native. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  Labour. 

It  is  not  altogether  quite  out  of  our  reach,  and  therefore 
I want  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  what  1 think  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beneficient  plans  which  mankind  has 
ever  recently  considered  for  the  welfare  of  mankind — 1 
mean  the  League  of  Nations — that  within  that  League 
there  is  an  economic  and  industrial  section,  and  inside 
that  section  provision  is  made  for  calling  together  annually 
an  international  gathering  representative  of  the  employers 
and  the  employed  in  the  different  nations  of  the  world. 
That  Parliament,  so  to  speak,  will  have  the  duty  of 
establishing  similar  conditions  of  employment,  standards 
of  wages,  of  earnings  and  of  hours  ol  labour,  and  will 
prevent  any  of  this  most  unfair  competition  that  has 
taken  place  in  previous  years.  That  is  only  referring  to 
the  scheme,  without  discussing  it.  Our  friend  was  quite 
right  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
expose  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  having  our  own  improved 
and  better  conditions  in  this  country  endangered  by  the 
incoming,  in  a very  large  volume,  no  doubt,  of  goods 
made  under  evil  conditions  produced  abroad.  That  is 
a subject  winch  may  very  well  be  treated  frankly  at  some 
future  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
League.  Then  as  to  the  personal  side,  I claim  no  special 
personal  opportunity  or  light  over  any  other  man  for 
this  work,  but  in  addition  to  the  experience  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  beginning,  I may  mention  that  I have 
had  the  continued  and  almost  unanimous  support,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  oi  very  great  and  representative  bodies 
of  workmen  in  the  expression  of  those  views  which  I will 
continue  to  utter. 

The  Rank  and  File  of  Labour  Movement  is 
Constitutional. 

If  I may  mention  it,  I held,  by  the  unanimous  and 
continuous  selection  of  a very  large  number  of  workers, 
the  position  of  President  of  the  National  Union  of  General 
Workers,  a body  numbering  nearly  half  a million  of 
workers  ; and  also  I hold  in  the  same  way  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Federation  of  General  Workers,  which 
number  nearly  a million  men  and  women.  I think  that 
proves  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  general  body  of  the 
workers  of  this  country  have  not  received  with  displeasure 
the  opinions  I hold  on  these  great  questions.  If  the  right 
of  exercising  this  right  of  candour  and  the  right  of  free 
speech,  which  1 so  frequently  utter,  if  they  did  not  share 
to  some  extent  in  the  view's- — 1 do  not  think  they  would 
regard  me  as  entitled  to  the  confidence  so  frequently 
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reposed  in  me.  Wei!,  we  must  allow  for  a few  extremists 
who  speak  with  great  vigour,  and  speak  perhaps  with 
all  the  greater  vigour  because  they  have  only  just  come  in, 
and  because  they  have  only  just  discovered  this  doctrine 
that  some  of  us  have  been  preaching  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  While  addressing  meetings  of  this  kind  in  South 
Wales,  the  Potteries  and  the  Black  Country — -I  have  been 
to  a dozen  or  so  in  the  past  few  months — and  i have 
found  invariably  the  great  mass  of  workmen  ready  to 
listen  with  approval,  respect  and  tolerance  to  the  ex- 
pression of  such  views  as  I have  expressed  this  afternoon. 
I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  the  great  masses 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  country  hold  dearly 
to  the  right  of  free  speech,  and  give  that  right  to  every  man 
who  does  not  hold  exactly  the  same  views.  Therefore 
I regard  myself,  if  I may  say  sc,  not  as  an  exception, 
but  as  one  who  expresses  views  that  are  largely  held  and 
respected  by  the  masses  of  the  workers  in  this  country. 

Why  Mr.  Clynes  Supports  the  Industrial 
League. 

As  to  speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
League,  1 regard  the  League  as  the  expression  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  principle  for  which  the  trade  unions  of 
the  country  have  always  struggled.  What  is  that  prin- 
ciple ? It  is  the  principle  that  we  should  recognise  each 
other.  Why,  the  greatest  trade  union  struggles  have 
been  entered  into  and  pursued  in  order  to  compel  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  recognise  the  workmen  to  come 
forward  and  meet  them  in  Conferences,  and  discuss  with 
-them.  How  is  recognition  possible  if,  as  soon  as  we  have 
got  it,  we  refuse  to  meet  the  employers  and  to  discuss 
things  with  them  ? This  meeting,  these  joint  meetings, 
are  only  the  fulfilment  in  practice  of  the  principle  for 
which  trade  unions  fought  when  they  demanded  that 
■employers  of  labour  should  be  willing  to  meet  them  and 
discuss  their  grievances  with  them,  or  the  solution  of 
those  great  problems.  I look  to  the  working  classes  to 
do  two  things,  and  to  do  them  well,  by  the  use  of  the 
greater  wisdom  which  better  and  improved  standards 
of  education  have  given  to  the  working  classes  in  recent 
years. 

Advice  to  the  Workers. 

1 look  to  the  working  classes  to  use  the  great  force  of 
unity  of  their  powerful  trade  unions  to  adjust,  in  their 


own  interests  as  well  as  in  their  country’s  interest,  these 
recurring  industrial  troubles  as  often  as  they  can  without 
resort  to  strikes.  Keep  the  strike  weapon  for  use  when 
all  other  weapons  have  failed,  but  use  other  weapons  and 
exhaust  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  before  entering 
into  the  wasteful  employment  of  the  strike  weapon. 
Secondly,  I appeal  to  workmen  to  use  their  voting  power 
to  secure  great  economic  changes  in  the  life  of  the  nation, 
and  to  use  their  political  power  not  in  any  narrow  class 
sense,  or  even  in  any  sectional  or  persoual  interest,  but 
always  in  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
well-being  of  the  nation.  Working  on  these  lines  you 
require  patience,  and  it  does  not  perhaps  draw  so  much 
heroics  in  the  way  of  oratory  as  some  others  freely  indulged 
in. 

Who  are  the  Chief  Sufferers  in  Strikes  ? 

There  is  one  advantage  men  have  in  pleading  for  wnat 
they  call  direct  action — although  to  my  mind  it  is  the 
most  indirect  and  roundabout  way  of  getting  anything 
done. 

It  would  always  ensure  us  a very  good  row  ; but  it 
does  not  necessarily  do  anything  at  all,  and  in  most  rows 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  most  of  the  heads 
that  have  been  cracked  have  been  working  men’s  heads  ; 
most  of  the  blood  spilt  is  working  men's  blood,  and  you 
usually  find  yourselves  in  a very  much  worse  mess  than 
when  the  row  started.  We  do  not  suffer  under  this  dis- 
content. We  only  appeal  to  reason  ; we  appeal  to  men’s 
commonsense.  We  cannot  do  a big  trade  in  heroics,  and 
cannot  play  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  class 
as  these  other  men  do.  1 am  well  content  to  leave  that 
trade  to  those  eligible  Dictators  who  would  be  quite 
willing  to  take  over  the  whole  business  of  Government  if 
it  were  once  handed  to  them.  I am  going  to  stick  to 
my  job,  and  that  is  the  job  of  appealing  to  commonsense. 
That  may  not  be  as  common  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  there 
is  just  a large  enough  fund  of  it  to  give  us  confidence,  and 
to  make  us  believe  that  we  can  retain  our  own  self-respect 
and  continue  to  preach  everywhere  and  on  every  occasion 
the  principles  in  which  honestly  we  believe,  while  at  the 
same  time  coming  together  as  Britishers,  looking  each 
other  in  the  face,  telling  each  other  our  particular  diffi- 
culties, and  trying,  as  Britishers,  to  find  a way  out  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  always  arising. 

This  terminated  the  Session. 


SHOP  STEWARDS  DINNER— GREAT  ENTHUSIASM. 

Chairman  : Mr.  NEVILLE  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 


In  accordance  with  the  principle  established  by  the 
Industrial  League  of  holding  shop  steward  and  workmen’s 
meetings,  a most  enthusiastic  meeting  and  dinner  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  August  13th,  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Birmingham,  when  over  250  workmen 
and  employers  sat  together  and  had  dinner,  and  after- 
wards heard  speeches  on  the  industrial  situation  from 
a number  of  speakers.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  H.  E.  Blain  (London 
Underground  Railways),  Robert  Young,  O.B.E.,  M.P., 
Hugo  Hirst  (General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.),  Colonel  Sir  Wm. 


Dupree,  J.P.,  D.C.L.,  Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  David  Gilmour,  O.B.E.,  were  the  speakers. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  honoured, 

The  Chairman  said  : 1 esteem  it  a very  great  privilege 
to  be  allowed  to  preside  at  one  of  the  functions,  if  only  a 
social  function,  during  what  I venture  to  say  will  be  a 
very  memorable  series  of  gatherings. 

JThe  Convention  a Bold  Undertaking. 

It  was  a bold  undertaking  to  attempt  to  bring  together 
employers  and  employed  to  attend  at  a Convention  lasting 
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over  three  days  in  the  very  height  of  the  summer,  when 
people  are  generally  disinclined  to  come  indoors,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  Convention’s  success  up  till  how 
has  fully  justified  the  courage  and  organising  ability  of 
those  responsible  for  it.  It  is  the  first  time  that  1 per- 
sonally have  attended  one  of  your  meetings,  but  I have 
long  been  in  favour  of,  and  an  advocate  of  the  objects 
which  I understand  you  have  formed  yourselves  together 
to  promote,  and  that  is  the  extension  of  toleration  and 
good  feeling  between  employers  and  employed,  the  re- 
moval of  suspicion  and  misunderstanding,  and  to  attempt 
to  settle  any  rival  or  conflicting  interests  by  conversation 
and  conciliation  rather  than  by  force.  After  all,  although 
I believe  that  those  responsible  for  this  Convention  first 
decided  upon  the  date,  when  they  thought  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  risen,  and  their  plans  have  some- 
what been  interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  the  legislators 
are  still,  though  jaded,  attempting  to  carry  on  their 
business  ; nevertheless,  I doubt  if  they  themselves,  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  the  conditions  to-day,  could  have 
found  a more  favourable  moment  for  your  meetings. 

The  Opportune  Moment  for  Employers  and  Employed 
to  Meet. 

You  are  come  together  at  a moment  when  the  country 
is  just  beginning  to  realise  the  serious  situation  in  which 
it  finds  itself.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  heard 
some  very  ugly  words  used.  “ Economic  disaster,” 
" hunger,”  “ unemployment,”  " ruin,”  " national  bank- 
ruptcy.” Gentlemen,  these  are  not  words  to  which  we 
are  accustomed  in  this  country.  But  it  has  always  been 
the  characteristic  of  Englishmen  that  they  rise  to  meet 
danger  when  they  see  it,  and  it  is  far  better  for  us  that  we 
should  have  these  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  things  said 
to  us  when  there  is  still  time  to  recover,  than  that  they 
•should  be  glossed  over  and  hidden  from  our  sight  until 
we  might  find  it  was  too  late.  Now,  I read,  as  1 came  down 
in  the  train  to-day,  with  great  interest  the  very  frank, 
courageous,  and  instructive  address  that  was  delivered 
to  you  yesterday  by  your  President,  Mr.  George  Roberts. 
Certainly,  after  listening  to  what  he  had  to  say,  you  could 
be  in  no  doubt  or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

The  Complexities  of  Foreign  Exchange. 

I was  particularly  glad  to  see  that  he  dwelt  upon  the 
difficulties  of  the  foreign  exchange,  because  it  always 
seems  to  me,  knowing  the  difficulty  that  I myself  find  in 
understanding  that  subject,  that  it  must  be  at  least  as 
difficult  for  the  workers  to  grasp  it  who  have  not  been 
familiarised  by  having  it  constantly  before  their  minds. 
But  although  we  may  not  all  understand  exactly  how  it 
comes  about,  we  can  understand  that  if  the  British  £ 
sterling  decreases  in  value  when  measured  in  American 
dollars  that  means  we  have  to  pay  more  pounds  sterling  for 
American  goods  which  are  measured  in  American  dollars. 
That  means,  as  Mr.  Roberts  pointed  out  to  you,  that 
this  country,  which  cannot  support  itself,  and  which  is 
obliged  to  import  large  quantities  of  food  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  forced  to-day,  on  account  of  the 


exchange,  to  pay  enhanced  prices  for  that  food.  That 
is,  then,  one  of  the  problems  before  us  : we  must  see  how 
that  exchange  can  be  put  right. 

Pre-war  Conditions  are  Gone. 

It  is  no  longer  open  to  us  to  take  the  measures  we  did 
before  the  war.  We  should  like  to  sell  goods  in  America, 
but  unfortunately  they  have  got  too  many  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  not  prepared  to  buy  from  us  to  any  very 
great  extent.  Formerly  we  were  able  to  carry  their  goods 
in  our  ships,  but  our  shipping  was  reduced  during  the  war, 
while  theirs  has  been  increased,  partly  by  building  and 
partly  by  a little  transaction  which  enabled  them  to  be- 
come possessors  of  a very  large  amount  of  German  tonnage. 
I express  no  opinion  as  to  that  transaction — it  would  not 
be  diplomatic — but  there  they  are,  and  to  that  extent  we 
shall  no  longer  be  deriving  income  by  the  services  we 
render  by  our  ships.  Before  the  war  there  was  another 
way  by  which  we  could  keep  the  exchange  right.  That 
was  by  the  vast  amount  of  money  we  had  loaned  to  the 
United  States.  You  know  that  during  the  war  we  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  our  securities,  so  that  instead  of  being 
a creditor  nation  we  are  now  a debtor  nation.  What, 
then,  now  remains  to  us  ? There  is  only  one  thing  we 
can  do,  and  that  is,  to  export  goods  to  the  young  countries 
of  Europe,  and  use  that  profit  to  reduce  our  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States.  Well,  this  is  very  much  easier  said 
than  done.  One  of  our  great  trades  before  the  war  was 
in  the  export  of  coal.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  very 
great  reduction  in  the  output  of  coal  we  no  longer  have 
enough  for  ourselves,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  cut  off 
ouj>  export. 

The  Dependence  of  European  Countries  on  English 
Exports. 

I wonder  sometimes  whether  the  people  of  this  country 
fully  realise  what  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  output 
of  coal  here  is  upon  the  working  classes  of  Europe.  Y ou  must 
remember  that  Italy,  for  instance,  has  no  coal  of  her  own. 
She  was  formerly  dependent  upon  us  for  coal,  and  when 
the  other  day  we  were  obliged  to  refuse  her  coal,  she  had 
not  sufficient  fuel  to  run  her  trains  to  distribute  the  food 
supplies  which  were  brought  into  Italy  from  the  United 
States,  for  not  merely  her  own  people,  but  many  of  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  in  Jugo-Slavia,  and  those  of 
German -Austria,  and  so  complete  was  the  paralysis  of  the 
Italian  railways,  owfing  to  the  want  of  coal,  that  I under- 
stand the  Allied  Economic  Council,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  those  unfortunate 
people  in  Central  Europe,  actually  had  to  send  the  goods 
all  the  way  through  the  North  Sea  up  the  Elbe,  and 
across  half  Europe  by  w'ater.  I need  not  point  out  to 
you  that  that  again  has  to  take  up  shipping  which  is  so 
urgently  needed  to  bring  supplies  to  this  country,  and  so 
vou  see  vce  are  so  dependent  one  upon  the  other  ;n  these 
days  that  what  may  be  thought  only  to  affect  the  people 
in  one  country  reacts  upon  those  of  other  countries,  and 
a reduction  of  coal  in  this  country  may  be  responsible 
for  hardship,  for  suffering,  for  starvation,  and  perhaps 
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even  for  the  death  of  poeple  whom  we  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  in  our  lives. 

Increased  Production  the  only  way  to  Deal  with 
the  Situation. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  probably  heard,  1 daresay  until 
you  are  tired  of  it,  that  the  one  thing  we  have  got  to 
do  in  order  to  recover  our  position — and  riot  merely 
to  recover  our  position,  but  to  maintain  our  existence 
— is  to  work,  to  increase  production.  I am  sure 
you  have  heard  that  over  and  over  again,  and  yet 
I think  it  can  hardly  be  too  often  stated,  because  un- 
doubtedly upon  that  depends  not  the  piospenty,  but 
the  esistence,  of  this  nation  as  a lirst-rate  power  in  the 
world.  Now,  I am  only  here  as  Chairman;  I am  only 
going  to  say  a few  words  to  you,  because  there  are  several 
speakers  to  follow  me,  but  I do  just  want  to  mention  two 
points  which  I have  seen  sometimes  dwelt  upon  as  reasons 
why  people  should  not  se.  themselves  to  do  the  utmost 
of  their  capacity.  The  nrst  reason  is  because  of  the 
extravagance  of  the  Government.  Well  now,  there  is 
a member  of  the  Government  present — he  says  " an 
humble  member,"  but  I do  not  know  why  he  should  be  ; 
he  is  a very  important  one,  that  1 certainly  know,  but 
perhaps  he  has  not  the  same  responsibility  for  the  alleged 
extravagance  as  some  others  whom  I can  name,  and  there- 
fore I can  speak  with  more  freedom  in  his  presence. 

The  Extravagance  of  State  Departments. 

Well,  I listened  to  a debate  last  night  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  which  the  extravagance  of  the  Government 
was  the  topic.  I heard  speeches  from  various  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Government — they  were  not 
humble  at  all ; on  the  contrary,  1 understand  from  them 
that  they  are  completely  satisfied,  and  as  they  had  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  certain  allegations  of  extravagance 
brought  against  the  Government,  there  was  really  rio  need 
for  the  Government  to  bother  themselves  about  the 
subject.  They  made  a splendid  case,  and  1 ventured  to 
say  to  them  that  the  better  case  they  made,  and  the  more 
completely  they  disposed  of  the  particular  points  brought 
against  them,  the  greater  would  be  the  dissatisfaction  in 
the  country.  The  people  in  the  country  are  satisfied 
that  the  Government  is  extravagant.  Well,  you  see  .1 
am  not  defending  the  Government ; I am  not  saying  it 
is  not  extravagant.  Of  course  it  is.  All  Governments 
are,  and  by  the  nature  of  things  a war  Government  must 
be  the  most  extravagant  of  all. 

Let  us  Preach  and  Practice  Economy. 

The  war  is  over  now,  at  least  we  hope  it  is,  and  now  is 
the  time  when  we  can  no  longer  tolerate  that  extravagance 
which  we  saw,  but  which  we  felt  must  pass  while  hostili- 
ties were  in  progress,  because  what  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  all  of  us  was  that  the  best  economy  of  all  was  to 
bring  the  war  to  a close  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
What  I want  to  say  to  you  is  this,  the  extravagance 
of  the  Government  is  no  reason  or  excuse  for  the  extrava- 
gance of  private  individuals.  Let  us  do  our  part  and 


never  mind  what  they  are  doing  on  their  side,  because, 
after  all,  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  our 
extravagance  are  ourselves,  and  why  should  we  hurt 
ourselves  twice  when  we  need  only  be  hurt  once.  There- 
fore I say  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  our 
part.  Now  let  me  come  to  my  second  point.  The  second 
point  is.  should  we  produce  more  in  order  to  put  more 
wealth,  more  money,  into  the  pockets  of  wealthy  pro- 
fiteers i Well,  what  am  1 to  say  about  that  ? 1 saw 

the  other  day  that  the  argument  was  used  by  a miners' 
leader — I forget  which  one  it  was — but  in  that  particular 
case,  of  all  others,  the  accusation  is  unjustified,  because 
the  profits  of  the  mine  owners  at  present  are  controlled, 
and  they  cannot  make  more  than  the  Government  allows 
them,  that  is,  Is.  2d.  a ton.  I go  further  than  that,  and 
I say  that  unless  you  allow  piofits  to  be  made  you  wall 
take  away  the  chief  incentive  to  production,  and  if  you 
take  away  the  chief  incentive  to  production  you  are  going 
to  bring  about  all  the  evils  and  to  perpetuate  all  the  evils 
from  which  we  are  suffering  to-day. 

Output  should  not  be  Reduced  because  Profits  are 
Made. 

Do  not  think  that  1 am  suggesting  that  profiteering, 
if  anybody  can  define  that  term,  is  justified.  Do  not 
think  that  I want  to  defend  tire  piofileers  whoever  or 
wherever  they  may  be.  But  there  again  I want  to  say, 
“ Don't  let  us  cut  oft  our  noses  to  spite  cur  faces.”  Don’t 
let  us,  in  our  anxiety  to  prevent  somebody,  we  don’t 
know  who,  from  making  a profit — don't  let  us  continue 
to  reduce  output  and  thereby  break  in  our  hands  the 
only  weapon  we  have  got  to  restore  our  position.  Now, 
gentlemen,  after  all,  during  this  war  the  workers  have 
made  great  advances.  They  have  secured  a position, 
an  importance,  a recognition,  that  they  never  had  before. 
They  have  also  secured  a very  large  advance  in  wages. 

The  Permanency  of  High  Wages  Depends  on  Output. 

I know  what  you  say.  You  say  : ‘‘  Yes,  but  what 

good  are  advances  in  wages  to  us  if  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  as  fast  as  the  advance  m wages.”  But  the  cost  of 
living  is  not  always  going  to  remain  as  high  as  it  is  to-day. 
Sooner  or  later  the  cost  of  living  is  going  to  come  down. 
Are  wages  going  to  come  down  with  it  or  remain  where 
they  are  to-day  ? The  answer  depends  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  this  country.  I am  sure  that  I speak  for  all  the 
best  employers  when  1 say  that  they  do  not  desire  to  see 
wages  lowered,  and  when  I say  wages  lowered,  I mean 
wages  per  hour,  wages  per  week  ; but  I do  not  mean 
wages  per  ton  or  wages  per  article.  That  is  the  great 
difference  between  the  worker  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  this  country.  Over  there  the  wages  per 
hour  or  per  week  are  higher  than  over  here,  but  wages 
per  ton  or  wages  per  article  are  vastly  lower. 

The  Vital  Differences  of  American  and  British 
Methods. 

Now  I want  to  put  the  case  from  both  sides.  I do  not 
want  it  to  be  thought  that  i attribute  that  entirely  to 
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the  different  practices  of  the  workers  in  the  two  countries. 
There  is  a difference  in  the  equipment ; there  is  a differ- 
ence in  management ; there  are.  differences  in  organisa- 
tion, and  differences  in  method*  Please  understand  what 
1 am  advocating  is,  that  both  employers  ^and  employed 
in  this  country  should  set  themselves  to  do  what^m  them 
lies  to  bring  up  our  standard  to  the  American  standard, 
because,  for  my  Dart,  I believe  that  the  British  employer 
and  the  British  workman  is  better  than  the  American 
any  day  when  it  comes  down  to  hard  reality,  and  ^that 
when  we  have  got  over  this  temporary — and,  as  1 believe, 
transitional — period  through  which  we  are  passing  to-day, 
we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  own  even  with  the  most  highly 
organised  and  the  most  perfected  American  systems. 
Now,  gentlemen,  the  employers  have  got  to  recognise 
that  we  are  not  going  back  again,  to  the  pre-war  state  of 
things.  I am  confident  that  they  do  recognise  that, 
and  that  they  are  prepared  to  give  to  their  workers  a 
new  position,  and  they  recognise  that  their  responsibilities 
to  them  do  not  end  with  paying  them  wages  for  work 
done. 

The  Workers’  Title  to  a Better  JLife. 

They  recognise  that  they  have  a moral  responsibility 
to  them  also,  and  that  unless  the  workers  can  be  allowed 
to  live  a full  and  what  i may  call  a human  life  ; if  they 
are  not  allowed  to  rise  from  the  position  of  being  a mere 
machine,  there  can  be  no  peace  between  them.  Well, 
gentlemen,  they  have  made  considerable  strides  during 
the  war  in  carrying  those  ideas  into  effect.  In  the  forma- 
tion of  Whitley  Councils,  and  Industrial  Councils,  and 
Works’  Committees,  and  such  organisations  as  this 
Industrial  League,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
together  those  who  are  working  with  their  hands  and  those 
responsible  for  the  management  and  the  organisation. 
Nothing  but  good  can  come  of  such  communion.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  troubles  of  the  past  have  come  through 
want  of  touch,  because  the  two  sides  have  not  understood 
one  another  ; have  been  suspicious  of  one  another  ; have 
always  looked  for  some  hidden  motive  behind  the  action 
of  the  others.  All  these  things  tend  to  disappear  when 
men  get  together  around  a table,  and  especially  if  they 
can  get  together  at  other  times  than  when  there  is  some- 
thing in  dispute  between  them.  The  great  necessity  of 
the  workers  is  to  have  good  wages  and  security  of  em- 
ployment, but  1 do  not  believe  that  that  is  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  their  minds. 

The  Workers’  Share  in  the  Conduct  of  Business. 

They  will  not  be  satisfied,  and,  for  my  part,  1 think  it 
is  an  honourable  and  laudable  ambition,  unless  they  also 
have  some  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  business.  Tnere 
are  many  things  which  concern  them  deeply  upon  which 
they  have  information  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
management  to  acquire  for  themselves,  and  which  the 
workers  can  impart,  if  they  have  the  full  sympathy,  under- 
standing and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  management. 
Given  that,  I think  there  is  a good  chance  that  they  will 
pull  together  and  that  together  they  will  succeed  in  over- 
coming all  difficulties.  I do  congratulate  you  most 


heartily  and  sincerely  upon  the  success  of  the  Industrial 
League.  I do  believe  that  it  is  doing  a great  work.  I 
believe  that  it  has  a great  future  before  it.  It  is  being 
carried  on  on  the  right  lines,  it  is  bringing  together  people 
who  perhaps  never  came  together  before,  and  who  find 
cut,  each  of  them,  that  the  other  is  not  so  black  as  he  was 
painted.  1 ask  you  now  to  drink  with  me  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  Industrial  League  and  couple  with  it 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Blain,  Young,  Hirst  and  Wardie. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  honoured. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blain:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends, — I am 
fully  conscious  that  I have  my  full  share  of  human  weak- 
nesses, but  I do  not  think  one  of  those  weaknesses  is  a 
desire  to  hear  my  own  voice  in  public  to  an  uncommon  or 
unusual  extent,  and  1 feel  quite  certain  that  you  are  all 
as  tired  of  it  as  I am  myself,  and  that  you  do  not  want  to 
hear  very  much  from  me  to-night.  But  I do  want  again 
to  say  to  this  gathering  what  I endeavoured  to  say  this 
afternoon,  that  I do  not  think  in  the  whole  of  my  business 
career  I have  attended  a series  of  meetings  which  have 
given  me  a more  profound  hope  for  the  future  than  these 
magnificent  gatherings  we  have  had  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Industrial  League  in  this  great  city  of  Birmingham. 

I never  heard  Birmingham  described  as  a health  resort, 
but  I certainly  have  found  both  physically  and  mentally 
more  health  in  the  last  two  days  than  1 anticipated  to 
find  in  the  holidays  1 am  hoping  to  take  in  the  days  that 
are  to  follow. 

The  Spirit  of  Good-Fellowship. 

We  have  had,  friends,  surely  one  of  the  happiest  times 
together  that  we  could  possibly  have.  We  have  found 
right  through  our  gatherings  that  genuine  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship,  that  willingness  to  believe  in  each  other,  that 
desire  to  clasp  the  hand  of  good-fellowship  extended 
wherever  it  might  be,  which  must  tell  for  the  future  good 
of  this  organisation  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the  senti- 
ments upon  which  it  has  been  founded.  1 find  always 
in  talking  either  to  an  employer  or  an  employee,  that 
they  always  say  or  imply  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  co-operation  and  good-fellowship 
if  you  only  had  the  right  sort  of  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  It  reminds  me  of  a little  story  I heard 
once  about  an  old  country  mother  who  chided  her  son  upon 
not  having  got  married.  She  said  to  him  : “ What  you 
are  apparently  out  for  is  to  find  an  angel  to  get  married 
to  ; you  would  look  nice  beside  an  angel,  wouldn’t  you, 
you  brute  ? " I say  to  every  individual  man  in  this 
room,  employer  or  employed,  that  the  same  remark  applies. 
We  may  not  be  brutes,  but  we  are  certainly  not  angels, 
and  it  is  only  by  a frank  recognition  that  every  man, 
woman  and  child  is  subject  to  human  foibles,  and  by  exer- 
cising a willingness  to  overlook  foibles  and  concentrating 
upon  the  good  things  in  each  other's  character,  that  we 
are  going  to  re-establish  this  old  country,  of  which  we  are 
proud  to  be  members  to-day.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
world,  since  it  was  a world,  to  the  great  races  that  have 
inhabited  it,  there  has  been  from  era  to  era,  from  century 
to  century,  a worship  of  something  or  the  other. 
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The  Worship  of  False  Gods. 

In  the  olden  days,  there  were  many  gods,  many  that 
we  consider  in  the  light  of  greater  knowledge  and  greater 
sight  to  have  been  false  gods.  Are  we  not,  in  this  year 
1919,  in  the  same  position  that  our  ancestors  ol  many 
centuries  ago  weie  ? Are  we  not,  employers  and  em- 
ployed alike,  too  prone  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  false 
gods.  In  the  olden  days,  or  in  the  days  of  a generation 
or  two  ago,  undoubtedly  there  was  that  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  employers  to  worship  at  the  false 
god  of  self-interest  and  of  aggrandisement.  I believe 
that  that  is  no  longer  correctly  attributable  to  the  em- 
ployers of  to-day.  There  is  an  honest  desire  to  realise 
the  point  of  view  of  the  other  chap.  There  is  an  honest 
and  genuine  desire  that  the  old  pre-war  conditions  of  slum, 
of  lack  of  education,  of  lack  of  opportunity  shall  be 
blotted  out,  please  God,  for  ever ; and  men,  if  they  will 
but  do  in  the  ranks  of  employers  and  employed  what  is 
described  in  a certain  society,  which  has  spread  all  over 
the  corners  of  the  globe — I mean  Freemasonry — surely 
we  shall  do  something.  Let  us  endeavour  that  this  In- 
dustrial League  of  ours  shall  be  a freemasonry  between 
employers  and  employed,  that  it  shall  be  that  any  man 
engaged  in  industry — whether  in  the  grade  of  employer, 
whether  in  the  grade  of  manager,  whether  in  the  grade  of 
foreman,  or  whether  in  the  ordinary  grade  of  workman — 
every  man  in  every  grade  shall  feel  that  he  is  a brother, 
in  truth  and  in  deed,  with  every  man  in  that  industry. 
You  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  the  great  tiade 
union  movement  call  each  other,  practically  as  an  official 
designation  in  official  meetings,  “ Brother " this,  or 
“ Brother  " that.  In  some  of  the  great  political  organisa- 
tions, perhaps  of  one  defined  colour,  you  call  each  other 
" Comrades.”  Are  there  any  better  words  in  the  language 
that  we  can  find  for  those  two  magnificent  terms  ? Let 
us,  not  merely  in  common  phraseology,  but  in  real  heart- 
felt significance,  and  in  sincerity,  say  that  from  this  day 
onwards,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power  and  influence,  " We 
will  from  this  day  onwards  be  brothers  and  comrades 
with  those  who  are  engaged  with  us,  no  matter  in  what 
grade,  in  the  progress  of  this  great  Empire  and  in  the 
progress  of  that  great  industry  by  which  alone  we  can 
live  and  regain  our  position.”  1 remember  that  it  was 
said  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  one  of  those  two  great 
men,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  when  they  were  being  burnt 
at  the  stake,  one  turned  to  the  other  and  said  : “ Ridley 
(or  Latimer,  as  the  case  may  be)  we  have  lighted  a candle 
in  this  old  England  of  ours  that  shall  shine  throughout 
the  world.” 

k ' Our  Duty  to  the  Generations  Unborn. 

I -.Let  us,  from  to-day,  from  this  meeting,  say  that  we 
have  set  a light  which  will  brighten  the  days  of  all  of  us, 
and  which  wall  brighten  the  lives  of  all  those  generations 
now  unborn,  but  for  whom  we  are  now  to  cater  in  the 
rebuilding  of  this  nation  as  we  desire  it  should  be  rebuilt. 
If  we  have  done  nothing  else  in  Birmingham  in  tnese  two 
or  three  days  than  to  show  the  genuineness  of  spirit,  the 
willingness  to  understand,  the  desire  to  be  associated, 


not  for  to-day,  not  for  this  week,  but  for  ever,  and  todear 
away  that  spirit  of  class  hatred  and  that  spirit  of  suspicion 
of  one  another  which  has  been  at  the  root  of  nearly 
all  the  difficulties  we  have  been  having  in  late  years,  we 
shall  have  done  something  of  which  we  can  not  merely 
be  proud,  but  which  will  undoubtedly  assist  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  a manner  which  it  has  not  been  assisted 
in  the  past.  Now,  men  of  Birmingham  and  district, 
whom  I am  addressing  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  let 
us  each  one  make  it  our  duty  to  preach  this  gospel  for  the 
future.  An  old  book  of  Besant  and  Rice  spoke  of 
the  divine  gospel  of  discontent.  And  it  was  a necessary 
gospel  from  which  to  preach.  Let  us  in  the  future  have 
a new  text,  the  divine  gospel  of  co-operation,  the  divine 
gospel  of  good-fellowship,  the  divine  gospel  which  will 
mean  that  when  we  see  the  hand  held  out  in  fellowship 
we  will  believe  it  is  genuine  in  desire,  and  we  will  put 
into  it  with  confidence  and  pride  the  hand  from  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  O.B.E.,  M.P.  : Mr.  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I rise  as  a Labour  member  of 
the  Industrial  League  to  respond  to  the  toast  that  has  been 
put  by  our  Chairman  to-night.  I have  been  asked  on 
one  or  two  occasions  why  I was  a member  of  the  Industrial 
League. 

Why  I Joined  the  Industrial^  League. 

My  answer  has  been  that,  as  my  fellow-members  of 
the  A.S.E.  elected  me  to  be  their  general  secretary  to  meet 
the  employers  of  labour  in  relation  to  industrial  matters, 
and,  as  later  on,  the  members  of  the  same  Society  were 
instrumental,  indirectly  at  least,  in  my  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  labour 
questions  and  other  questions  there,  so  I have  joined  the 
Industrial  League  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  near 
to  the  employers  of  labour,  much  nearer  than  I could 
in  the  days  that  have  gone  by,  because  we  who  have 
joined  the  Industrial  League  during  the  last  two  or  two- 
aud-a-kalf  years  have  been  discussing  industrial  questions. 
We  have  been  concerned  about  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country  as  a whole.  We  have  recognised,  as  mv  fellow- 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  will  readily  assent 
to,  we  have  recognised  that  which  I have  repeatedly  said 
in  their  journal,  that  economic  dislocation  of  our  industry 
when  the  war  was  over  would  be  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  fall  upon  our  country  during  this  trying  period. 
Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  Industrial  League 
are  interested  in  the  Industrial  League  not  so  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  employer  or  the  workers  separ- 
ately, but’we  are  interested  in  this  way  that  we  desire 
the  mutual  benefit  of  the  employer  and  employed  to  re- 
dound to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  country  which  I trust 
we  all  love  and  desire  to  help.  Yesterday  I was  asked  a 
question  ; I was  asked,  did  1 think  that  it  was  possible, 
that  by  means  of  the  Industrial  League,  we  could  do  away 
with  bolstering  up  the  system  which  in  the  past  has  pro- 
duced, as  my  questioner  said,  men  of  vast  fortunes  like 
Mr.  Carnegie. 
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Huge  Fortunes  should  be  Impossible. 

I am  not  here  to  say  one  word  about  Mr.  Carnegie, 
but  I am  here  to  say  that  while  we  have  been  talking  of 
increased  production,  and  it  is  very  necessary,  1 believe 
that  if  employers  and  employed  get  together  they  will 
not  only  settle  the  question  of  increased  production,  but 
they  will,  to  a very  large  extent,  settle  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  the  wealth  which  we  produce,  and  by  so 
doing  will  ultimately  make  it  impossible  for  men  to  make 
huge  fortunes  like  Mr.  Carnegie.  I hope  the  day  will 
come  when  the  workman  and  employer  will  each  recog- 
nise that  it  is  time  to  admit  that  in  the  past  we  have  been 
guilty  of  petty  tyrannies  or  petty  deceits  one  towards 
the  other.  I hope  the  day  has  come  when  the  employer 
and  employed  will  mutually  agree  that  all  questions  that 
affect  industry  in  their  own  particular  establishments 
will  be  discussed  in  such  a way  that  dislocations  of  in- 
dustry by  means  of  strikes  will  not  be  possible,  or  will 
almost  be  impossible,  in  our  land. 

I have  gone  through  a very  long  period  of  unemployment 
through  a labour  dispute.  I was  twenty  weeks  out  of 
work.  Some  of  my  fellow-members  were  six  months  out 
of  work.  I do  not  want  to  see  a strike  like  that  again 
occur  in  our  land.  1 want  the  workmen  in  their  Executive 
Councils,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  in  their  own  particular 
organisations  in  relation  to  the  smaller  affairs  that  con- 
cern them,  and  through  their  organisations  in  relation  to 
national  affairs  to  make  up  their  minds  in  the  interests 
of  our  country,  in  the  interests  of  ourselves  as  individuals, 
that  the  last  thing  we  shall  attempt  to  do  will  be  to  dis- 
locate industry,  and  we  shall  use  every  effort  in  our  power 
to  come  to  a decision  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  and  safeguard  our  position  as  a manufacturing 
country  in  the  world. 

What  the  Industrial  League  Stands  For. 

I want  to  say  this,  as  a member  of  the  Industrial  League, 
I would  like  my  fellow  trade  unionists  to  understand  that 
I am  a member  of  this  organisation  because  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  employers  of  labour  or  to^organisations  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  is  not 
confined  to  trade  union  organisations  or  to  trade 
union  officials  on  the  other  hand.  If  that  had  been 
its  only  membership  I for  one  would  not  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  League.  But  it  stands  for  the 
individual  workman  coming  in  as  a member  of  the  League, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  branches  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country  so  that  the  individual 
workman  who  feelsThat  the  workman  in  the  shop  could 
and  should  have  a greater  say  in  those  questions  without 
reference  to  the  higher  bodies.  I am  a firm  believer  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  questions  could  be 
amicably  settled  without  any  necessity  for  local,  central 
and  other  Conferences,  provided  the  machinery  was  set 
up  whereby  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  employers  on 
the  other  would  state  the  position  and  frankly  seek  to 
understand  the  position  they  are  in.  We  have  come 
through  a period  of  great  strife  and  stress  during  the  past 
five  years.  We  have  worked  to  win  success  for  our  countiy 


in  the  greatest  trial  of  its  history.  We  are  glad  that  we 
aie  to-day  in  a position  to  know  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  under  the  heel  of  a foreign  foe. 
That  having  been  accomplished,  I desire  that  we  shall 
continue  that  unit}'-  so  that  the  vast  burden  which  has 
been  imposed  upon  us  by  the  war  may  be  successfully 
met,  and  we  may  be  able  tc  return  to  a period  when  com- 
modities will  be  less  dear  than  they  are  to-day,  when 
wages  will  not  go  down  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided, 
when  men  all  over  the  country  will  live  in  decent  homes, 
and  will  have  the  opportnnitj'  of  spending  a decent  and 
human  life,  and  when,  in  the  words  of  Burns,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  international  disputes  and  in  internal  industrial 
conflict  in  our  country  every  man  will  understand,  with 
Burns  : — 

To  make  a happy  fireside  clime 
To  weans  and  wife  ; 

1'hat‘s  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life. 

I want  that  fer  all  my  iellow-workers. 

Let  us  Work  to  Avoid  Industrial  Strike. 

I want  everyone  to  use  their  influence  to  avoid  indus 
trial  upheaval,  to  work  together  with  employers  who  are 
ready  to  meet  us  and  deal  frankly  with  us,  to  build  up 
industries  and  overcome  our  present  difficult  condition 
in  the  world’s  markets  and  in  the  days  to  come,  to  go 
forward  to  have  a better  and  happier  land  which  many 
of  us  have  talked  about  during  the  war,  so  that  we  may- 
be able  to  give  ourselves  and  the  brave  boys  who  fought 
for  us  a land  fit  to  five  and  work  for.  One  word  more 
and  I shall  sit  down.  I am  reminded  of  a quotation 
from  Shakespeare  which  says  : “ First  of  all,  to  thine 
self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  day  the  night  thou 
ean’st  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.”  I ask  the  employers 
of  labour  and  my  fellow  trade  unionists  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves, and  if  they  are  true  to  themselves  they  cannot  be 
dishonest  to  each  other.  When  employers  of  labour  and 
representatives  of  labour  meet  around  a common  table 
as  brothers  with  more  openness,  with  that  truth  that 
Shakespeare  said  was  necessary,  then  for  all  I have  little 
doubt  many  of  our  troubles  and  many  of  the  dangers 
that  loom  before  us  will  disappear,  will  be  swept  away, 
not  by  industrial  strife,  not  by  recrimination  and  distrust, 
but  by.  a whole-hearted  desire  to  meet  each  other,  to 
explain  to  each  other  their  attitude  and  views,  and  to  give 
each  other  the  joy  of  having  built  up  a happy,  industrious 
and  well-pleased  nation,  knowing  that  they  are  working 
for  each  other's  benefit,  and  to  spread  this  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  to  the  advan- 
tage of  civilisation  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Hugo  Hirst,  Chairman,  G.E.G. : Mr  Chairman, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,- — My  first  duty  is  to  thank  our 
Chairman  for  the  most  eloquent  and  statesmanlike  words 
addressed  to  us  to-night.  1 returned  from  France  only 
this  morning.  On  the  way  down  here  l jotted  down  notes 
of  what  1 might  usefully  say  in  reply  tc  the  invitation  to 
addtess  you.  It  seems  to  me.  almost  that  the  notes  1 
have  made  have  fallen  into  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hands, 
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because  he  dwell  on  the  same  subject,  only  in  a better 
manner,  than  1 could  have  done.  I came  to  this  meeting 
of  the  Industrial  League  because  I think  the  League 
pursues  an  object  so  great  for  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  country,  so  full  of  ideals  for  our  future  happiness. 
Following  my  friend,  Mr.  Young,  it  may  be  of  some  interest 
to  give  the  reason  why,  or  the  history  of  how,  I came  to 
join  the  Industrial  League. 

A Personal  Experience 

You  have  heard  the  work  it  is  doing  from  the  Political 
Economy  point  of  view  delivered  in  classic  manner. 
Perhaps  an  experience  from  the  personal  point  of  view 
will  just  give  a little  change.  More  than  three  years  ago 
the  Chairman  of  the  League,  Mr.  Roberts,  addiessed  a 
meeting  of  the  business  men  of  London  in  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel.  Business  men  of  London  are  bankers,  merchants, 
importers,  but  very  few  of  them  are  industrialists.  He 
pointed  out,  in  his  own  inimitable  way,  the  sufferings 
of  the  workpeople  in  the  past,  the  rights  to  which  they 
aspire,  and  I am  glad  to  think  that  amongst  all  those 
present  I was  the  only  Industrialist.  The  other  people's 
experience  of  workpeople  was  confined  mainly  to  gardeners, 
chauffeurs,  and  domestic  servants.  They  did  not  know 
what  we  understand  by  “ among  the  working  classes.” 
I was  so  impressed  with  what  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  I 
wished  to  meet  him.  1 felt  that  although  I considered 
myself  a good  employer,  judged  by  the  standard  of  others, 
that  I had  to  learn  a great  deal  from  Mr.  Roberts’  argu- 
ments, but  1 asked  Mr.  Roberts  to  tell  me  what  qualifica- 
tions a humble  employer  like  myself  should  possess  in  order 
to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  a Labour  Leader  before 
there  is  a dispute  on.  I had  been  a manufacturer  for 
thirty  years,  and  had  never  met  such  a personality.  He 
told  me,  in  reply  to  my  question  : “ That  is  a very  inter- 
esting question.  Meet  me  at  9 o’clock  to-morrow  night.” 
We  met  at  9 o’clock,  and  we  talked  till  1 o’clock,  when  the 
light  was  turned  out.  I learnt  a great  deal,  but  Mr. 
Roberts  himself  admitted  that  he  had  learnt  something. 

Why  an  Employer  joined  the  Industriai 
League. 

The  next  thing  that  happened ’was  an  invitation  to  a 
little  dinner  at  which  a few  employers  and  perhaps  about 
two  dozen  Labour  Leaders  were  present.  I have  been 
to  many  dinners  in  many  houses  in  many  strange  situa- 
tions. I admit  1 never  felt  more  nervous  than  I felt  that 
day  when  1 went  to  the  Eccentric  Club  to  meet  those  great 
men.  I felt  that  any  incorrect  word  of  mine  might  ruin 
the  concern  over  which  I presided.  After  apologies  for 
representing  capital  I told  them  I was  not  a capitalist, 
but  I rose  from  the  ranks  as  they  did.  We  discussed 
fieely  many  of  the  supposed  and  real  differences  be- 
tween us.  We  met  again,  and  the  Industrial  League 
has  done  its  work  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  I feel  prouder  than  I can  say  that  I am  able  not 
only  to  have  met  men  like  Roberts,  Wardle,  Robert 
Young  and  David  Gilmour,  but  that  they'  should  honour 
me  not  only  with  their  legard  and  respect,  but  with  their 
friendship.  What  is  more  natural  if  in  a little  assembly 


such  as  we  were  that  we  are  reminded  of  a maxim  whicli 
once  I heard  expressed  by  the  great  father  of  our  Chair- 
man : " If  you  do  not  understand  an  economic  problem, 
try  it  in  your  family  and  multiply  it.”  That  is  what  the 
Industrial  League  has  done.  A little  body  of  men  in 
London  tried  it  on  themselves,  and  they  are  now  anxious 
and  desirous  that  in  Birmingham,  and  in  every  town  and 
every  village  the  same  Conferences,  the  same  frank  and 
fearless  outspoken  meetings  should  take  place,  which 
we  all  hope  will  result  in  benefiting  this  great  country. 
I am  afra'd  that  suspicion,  which  has  hitherto  prevented 
us  from  meeting,  is  not  altogether  eradicated  yet. 
It  will  be  an  effort  of  the  League  to  eradicate  it. 

Will  Reduced  Output  Increase  Employment. 

There  are  three  principal  suspicions  which  I wish  to 
draw  attention  to  which  we  must  clear  out  of  the  wav. 
There  is  the  one  school  which  preaches  reduced  output 
on  the  ground  that  that  mil  give  more  employment  to  the 
men  ; the  other  school  teaches  increased  output  will  give 
more  employment.  It  is  a difficult  problem,  which  re- 
quires study,  but  I would  only  like  to  illustrate  it  by  one 
example.  Look  at  the  Ford  car.  If  cars  were  still  to  cost 
£1,200  to  £1,500  each,  as  they  cost  twenty  years  ago,  there 
could  not  be  more  than  20,000  employed  in  the  industry, 
and  with  ca’  canny  methods  perhaps  25,000,  because  the 
number  of  people  who  can  buy  such  cars  is  very  limited. 
If  bv  the  employment  of  machinery  and  skill  and  the 
application  of  invention  you  reduce  the  price  to  £250  or 
/300,  200,000,  300,000  or  400,000  cars  will  be  wanted, 
and  probably  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  workpeople. 
Such  quantity  of  production  will  enable  us  to  export,  and 
we  shall  have  something  to  pay  for  the  food  which  we 
have  to  import,  which  will  help  to  make  living  cheaper. 
Incidentally  it  will  improve  tne  exchange  to  which  the 
Chairman  alluded  as  a difficult  thing.  Coming  back  Irom 
France  I met  a British  officer  who  had  just  returned- from 
Vienna.  He  said  that  in  Vienna  you  could  get  178  kroner 
to  the  pound.  Before  the  war  it  was  25.  It  seems  very- 
easy  to  get  rich  quick  by  going  to  Vienna.  When  you  are 
there  you  find  you  cannot  buy  a pint  of  milk  or  a pound 
of  butter  because  there  is  no  production.  That  is  an 
exaggerated  instance  of  what  a low  exchange  means,  and 
£ want  every  workman  to  realise  if  he  does  not  understand 
it,  that  the  depreciation  of  sterling  is  the  basis  of  disaster. 

How  to  Kill  the  Profiteer. 

In  the  same  way  there  is  a suspicion  of  the  profiteer. 
It  has  also  been  dealt  with  this  evening,  but,  to  my  mind, 
the  only  way  to  kill  the  profiteer  is  to  produce  more  food, 
more  boots,  and  more  of  everything,  and  he  will  try  to 
get  rid  of  his  stock ’before  things  get  too  cheap.  But 
there  is  one  other  point  to  which  I desire  to  refer  shortly. 
I am  afraid  that  past  generations  have  created  a great 
suspicion  against  the  employer.  I think  if  any  workman 
is  fair,  and  bases  his  observations  on  the  employers  of 
the  present  generation  (even  before  the  war)  he  must 
admit  that  they  have  endeavoured  to  realise  and  appre- 
ciate the  justice  of  the  demands  of  labour  for  the  better 
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conditions  of  are,  apait  from  higher  wages.  The  work- 
shops throughout  the  country  have  been  greatly  improved, 
the  comforts  of  the  workmen  have  been  studied  far  be- 
yond  mere  legal  requirements,  and  generous  wages  have 
beeD  granted  in  industries  which  were  prosperous.  Wel- 
fare arrangements  of  the  most  varied  kind  were  instituted, 
but  the  efforts  of  the  employer  have  not  always  received 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  labour  leaders  for  a va.iety 
of  reasons.  In  those  days  they  did  not  always  encourage 
the  efforts  towards  better  understanding  between  master 
and  man.  1 hope  that  day  has  gone.  Ibere  is  also  a 
feeling  that  the  employer,  particularly  the  captain  of 
industry,  makes  too  much  money.  What  does  it  matter 
if  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  whom  the  previous  speaker  referred, 
amassed  a fortune  ? The  main  thing  is  that  the  efforts 
of  his  brain  and  energy  produced  wealth  which  is  beneficial 
to  the  whole  country.  It  seems  to  me  it  does  not  matter 
who,  during  the  short  span  of  man's  existence,  is  the  tem- 
porary trustee.  But  having  said  that  much,  I believe 
very  few  of  those  captains  of  industiy  are  in  business  for 
the  making  of  money  pure  and  simple.  They  would  not 
work  and  risk  as  they  do  once  they  had  made  sufficient 
for  their  and  their  families  security. 

The  Making  of  Big  Men. 

They  have  ttie  spirit  of  adventure  ; they  revel  in  big 
risks  ; they  love  to  do  things  which  no  one  has  ever  done 
before.  They  are  men  that  do  not  belong  to  a privileged 
class.  If  you  look  through  the  list  of  outstanding  names, 
like  Leverhulme,  Pirrie,  Holden  and  others,  they  are  all 
of  them  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  and  developed 
qualities  which  stamped  them  as  leaders,  and  if  you  do 
anything  to  stop  the  coming  forward  of  these  men  you  cut 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  future  ot  this  country.  No  Govern- 
ment system  will  produce  such  men.  It  is  only  the  men 
that  risk  and  are  walling  to  lose — and  very  often  the  losses 
are  disastrous — that  have  intuition,  prevision,  judgment 
and  character  which  enable  them  to  organise,  co-ordinate 
and  subordinate,  and  create  huge  enterprises,  who  have 
pioved  to  be  of  outstanding  benefit  for  society  as  a w'hoie. 
If  you  will  bear  a little  sympathy  with  those  men  you  will 
learn  to  appreciate  them  as  they  indeed  appreciate  the 
workmen  of  the  country.  They  are  essential  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country.  If  you  will  meet  these 
men,  bear  with  them,  and  cast  aside  all  unfair  prejudices, 
you  will  find  them  most  considerate  towards  ycur  require- 
ments, and  that  they  are  as  good  patriots  as  you  are. 
The  crying  need  of  the  country  makes  it  imperative  that 
you  and  they  should  meet  and  work  harmoniously  together. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  Industrial  League  to  promote  such 
meetings  and,  if  the  experience  which  we  have  just  had 
at  Birmingham  is  an  indication,  a great  and  noble  futuie 
is  in  store  tor  the  League  to  which  we  are  all  proud  to 
belong. 

Mr.  George  J Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P.  ; Mr-  Chamberlain, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  — I can  assure  you  that  1 know  that 
you  don’t  want  any  very  long  speeches,  and  I assure  you 
that  mine  will  not  be  a long  speech.  I am  delighted  to 
be  present  here  to-night,  because  it  gives  me  the  oppor- 


tunity of  saying  one  or  twro  words  whicn  1 think  ought 
to  be  said  on  the  present  occasion.  Now  I am  going  to 
make  no  secret  of  it — I was,  and  am,  a Socialist,  i have 
not  altered  my  speculative  opinions  in  the  least,  but  I am 
here  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  next  stage  through 
which  the  industrial  world  has  got  to  pass  is  the  combina- 
tion, the  co-operation  between  those  who  know  the  busi- 
ness and  those  who  work  at  it.  Workers  have  got  some- 
thing to  learn  as  well  as  managers.  Managing  a business 
is  no  fun,  and  therefore  if  we  want  to  know  how  to  run 
this  nation  we  have  got  to  learn  the  business.  I am  nere 
also  to  say  another  thing. 

Are  Working  Men  and  Employers  Necessarily 
Enemies  ? 

It  wants  saying  badly  sometimes.  I hate  the  idea  of 
treating  fellow- men  as  enemies.  The  employeis  are  not 
enemies.  We  and  they  have  been  in  different  camps, 
and  we  have  fought,  but  it  was  because  we  misunderstood 
one  another.  It  was  because  we  had  not  the  ccmmonsense 
before  we  had  fought  to  find  out  the  other  man’s  point 
of  view.  Some  people  have  said  to  me  : “ Gan  the 

leopard  change  his  spots,  or  the  Etheopian  his  skin  ? 
What  are  you  doing  in  the  employers’  camp  > ” I ~ay  I 
am  not  in  the  employers’  camp,  and  these  kind  of  questions 
always  beg  the  real  question  at  issue.  The  employer  is 
not  necessarily  a leopard,  nor  am  I necessarily  an  Etheo- 
pian. It  is  useless  to  talk  cant.  Employers  and  employed 
have  a big  task  on  hand.  The  question  is  whether  they 
will  do  it  together,  or  fight  and  ruin  the  country  in  the 
process.  That  is  the  real  issue  we  have  to  face  to-day. 
When  we  had  an  external  enemy  who  was  threatening 
the  very  vitals  of  our  country,  we  stood  together  and 
thanked  God  we  won.  If  there  is  an  internal  enemy  we 
have  got  to  do  the  same  kind  of  thing.i 

Do  NOT  LET  US  HAVE  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE 

British  Empire. 

If  we  stand  and  work  together  we  can  pull  this  country 
through  the  present  trying  difficulties,  and  we  can  prove, 
as  we  have  done  before,  that  Empires  need  not  necessarily 
rise  and  fall.  I do  not  want  to  see  a decline  of  the  British 
Empire  ; I do  not  want  another  Gibbon  to  have  a chance. 
Let  him,  at  any  rate,  perish  before  he  is  born.  It  need 
not  be  ; we  have  the  lessons  of  history  to  teach  us  and 
the  lessons  of  history,  as  written  in  the  pages  of  the 
British  Empire,  show  that  the  commonsense  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  national  existence,  has  always  come  to  the 
top  when  it  has  been  tried,  and  during  this  present  trying 
period  I have  every  belief — I am  an  optimist  in  that  re- 
gard— in  the  men,  my  fellow-men  of  the  British  Empire. 
People  talk  about  compromise  and  they  talk  about  it 
as  if  it  were  an  evil  thing.  I make  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  in  my  belief  the  genius  for  compromise  which  has 
been  at  the  back  of  the  British  Empire,  has  been  its  salva- 
tion for  many  generations  past.  The  “ out-and-outer,” 
the  man  who  never  believes  in  any  compromise  at  all, 
may  knock  his  head  against  a stone  wall  and  suffer,  but 
in  a nation — in  a nation  he  is  not  the  only  sufferer— there- 
fore I say  that  the  Industrial  League  sprang  into  existence 
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at  a moment  and  under  circumstances  which  gives  it 
a significance  which  nothing  else  could  do.  The  In- 
dustrial League  — and  I should  like  to  say  this  paren- 
thetically— has  brought  in  no  coppers  to  the  Labour 
Leaders  who  joined  it.  It  has  brought  a great  deal  of 
obloquy,  but  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  face  obloquy  and 
contumely,  and  even  contempt,  is  not  worth  much. 

An  Epoch  in  British  Industry. 

I venture  to  say  that  these  gatherings  which  we  have 
held  in  Birmingham  this  week  are  likely  to  show  and 
mark  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  in  which  friendly  relation- 
ship, better  understandings,  a new  vigour,  and  a new 
life  will  emerge  into  our  British  industry  and  into 
the  whole  body  politic  of  which  we  form  part.  I want 
just  to  say  one  other  word  before  1 sit  down,  because,  as 
1 said,  I would  not  make  a long  speech.  The  Industrial 
League  invites  individual  working  men  to  belong  to  it. 
It  asks  of  them  only  a subscription  of  a shilling  a year. 
It  is  merely  a nominal  fee,  in  order  that  they  may  show 
that  they  do  something  to  belong  to  it.  Managers  and 
foremen  pay  a little  more,  employers  pay  a little  more, 
and  Trade  Union  Leaders  are  mulcted  up  to  10s.  a year. 
Well,  you  will  say  : " How  do  you  carry  on  ? ” Well, 
you  have  the  right  to  ask  it.  You  have  asked  for  all  the 
cards  on  the  table.  We  have  in  our  midst  to-night  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  silent  all  the  week,  but  who 
gave  this  Industrial  League  £20,000.  Sir  William  Dupree 
gave  this  money — and  why  ? Without  any  condition, 
without  any  stipulations  he  gave  it.  You  say  he  was  a 
profiteer.  The  profiteering  he  has  done  is  to  give  us 
.£20,000  he  made  extra,  I believe,  out  of  his  brewing.  We 
are  putting  it,  I believe,  to  the  very  best  use.  He  says, 
and  I believe  him,  that  he  is  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  his  money  is  being  spent.  He  gets  no  advantage,  but 
we  are  proud  that  he  has  been  a benefactor  to  this  League. 
It  enables  us  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  to  ask  individual 
members  to  come  in  at  a shilling  a year. 

Not  out  to  Make  Money. 

We  are  not  out  for  money.  We  are  not  anxious  to  make 
this  organisation  have  any  funds  of  any  considerable  size 
at  all,  but  we  are  anxious  that  the  work  it  is  doing,  and 
which  it  proposes  to  do,  shall  be  carried  out,  and  a new 
spirit — I say  a new  spirit  because  1 believe  it  is  a new 
spirit — of  cordial  co-operation,  banishing  the  poison  gases 
which  have  been  manufactured  not  by  the  Germans  only, 
but  in  this  country  also,  to  dissipate  the  poison  gases 
that  have  been  made  here,  so  that  we  shall  have  a chance, 
we  who  love  our  country,  and  believe  it  is  the  finest  country 
■God  ever  made,  in  order  that  it  shall  have  a chance  of 
proving  it.  We  should  try  to  prove  it  by  making  what 
some  of  us  have  spent  our  li  ves  in  trying  to  bring  about,  and 
are  willing  to  go  on  spending  for  them — the  best  conditions 
for  the  working  man  possible,  the  brightest  homes,  the 
best  chance  of  a real  life,  the  opportunity  to  do  the  best 
for  themselves  and  their  country.  But  believe  me, 
destroying  things  does  not  do  that.  Building  up  is  the 
hardest  work  and  it  is  the  work  which  people  get  the  least 
■credit  for,  but  it  leaves  its  enduring  mark  upon  the 
•centuries  of  time. 


Mr.  Ames  (Secretary,  Industrial  League)  then  called 
upon  Sir  Wm.  Dupree  and  Mr.  David  Gilmour  to  move 
and  second  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Sir  William  Dupree  : Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men,—I think  Mr.  Wardle  ought  to  be  put  into  the  guard- 
room  for  the  innovation  he  has  created  in  regard  to  my 
small  and  humble  capacity  as  a member  of  the  Industrial 
League.  The  object  of  my  being  called  upon  is  to  pro- 
pose a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  our  Chairman,  who  has 
put  himself  to  a great  amount  of  inconvenience  in  coming 
from  London  specially  to  preside  at  this  great  gathering. 
We  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  secured  his 
services.  The  son  of  one  of  England’s  greatest  states- 
men, Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  a man  who  was  always 
appreciated  in  the  town  I come  from — that  is  Portsmouth 
I have  particular  pleasure  in  performing  this  duty. 

The  Ideals  of  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

I remember  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  embarked  at  Ports- 
mouth, when  Sir  John  Fisher  was  Admiral  in  command 
there,  in  one  of  His  Majesty’s  battleships  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  when  he  returned  to  England  brought 
us  new  thought  and  experiences  which  he  was  unable  to 
accomplish  during  his  lifetime,  but  which  I believe  you 
trade  unionists  will  accomplish  yourselves  before  many 
years  have  passed.  That  great  object  was  the  protection 
of  your  industries.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  come  here  to- 
day and  has  honoured  us  by  presiding  at  this  meeting. 
What  meeting  could  you  have  in  Birmingham  without  a 
Chamberlain  at  the  head  if  it  is  going  to  have  that  success 
which  you  and  I desire.  What  do  we  desire  ? We 
desire  to  meet  each  other  face  to  face.  I started  my  Dusi- 
ness  career  as  a commercial  traveller,  and  my  first  employer 
said  to  me  : " Dupree,  never  hesitate  if  you  want  the  job 
to  ask  face  to  face : and  if  you  see  your  principal 
face  to  face  you  will  accomplish  what  you  desire  to 
accomplish.  ’ I feel  that  if  we  meet  face  to  face  to  talk 
over  our  difficulties  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  we  shall 
succeed  in  the  end.  In  my  small  way,  in  my  little  firm 
of  men  and  women — we  do  it  there. 

The  Round  Table  of  Unity. 

I went  into  an  auction  room  in  London,  saw  a big 
mahogany  table,  and  said,  “ That  will  suit  my  office  when 
I get  it  built,  and  I am  going  to  have  a conference  room, 
and  I am  going  to  stick  it  in  the  middle  of  that  conference 
room,  this  round  table,  where  we  will  all  be  equal.”  I 
hope  every  firm  in  this  country  will  adopt  the  rouud 
table  and  stick  up.  in  its  middle  the  Industrial  League 
as  its  motto.  This  Industrial  League  is  going,  I believe, 
to  wash  out  strikes.  That  is  my  firm  conviction  and 
opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  you  all,  or  you  would  not 
waste  your  time  to  come  here  to  listen  to  our  leaders 
to-night.  I hope  and  trust  that  the  next  annual  meetings 
of  this  League  will  be  held  in  Portsmouth,  and  that  I shall 
have  the  honour  of  meeting  all  of  you,  every  man,  face 
to  face,  that  I meet  to-night.  We  shall  receive  you  in 
the  Town  Hall  at  Portsmouth  and  do  our  level  best  for 
you.  We  cannot  hope  to  beat  the  great  city  of  Birming- 
ham, but  we  shall  do  our  level  best  to  give  you  good  enter- 
tainment if  the  Executive  of  the  Industrial  League  will 
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be  good  enough  to  organise  an  Industrial  Conference  at 
Portsmouth  next  year.  I now  beg  to  propose  that  a very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  afforded  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
for  coming  here  to  preside  over  our  meeting.  He  is  the 
head  of  Elliotts  Metal  Co..  Ltd.,  and  I am  sure  that  his 
company  will  give  the  Industrial  League  in  Birmingham 
their  support,  and  if  that  is  done  it  is  bound  to  prosper. 

Mr.  David  Gilmour  : Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I promise 
that  our  friends  who  are  making  for  the  door,  if  they  will 
just  wait  five  minutes,  I will  have  finished  the  remarks 
I have  to  make  here.  In  the  whole  cours_e  of  my  life 
until  now,  I have  never  had  a more  pleasant  duty  than 
that  of  seconding  this  vote  of  thanks.  Before  I do  that 
I would  just  like  very  briefly  to  refer  to  a remark  made 
by  a delegate  yesterday  in  which  he  said  that  the  whole 
of  this  movement  was  under  suspicion. 

The  Ideal  ob  Trade  Unionists  in  the  Past. 

Is  there  a man  in  this  room — you  are  all  trade  unionists 
like  myself — is  any  man  mean  enough  or  base  enough 
to  be  bribed  to  take  part  in  a meeting  of  this  kind  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  League.  The  Industrial 
League  started  without  any  funds  at  all,  and  the  Industrial 
League  started  to  carry  out  into  practice  the  ideal  that 
every  man  in  this  room  must  have  before  him.  I re- 
member twenty -five  years  ago  the  struggle  for  recognition. 
I said  to  my  employer,  “ I have  come  to  meet  you.”  He 
said,  “ I don't  know  you  ; you  clear  out  of  the  place  as 
quick  as  you  can.”  The  same  employer  turned  me  out 
on  the  roadside  with  my  wife  and  children,  and  there  he 
left  me,  but  a different  spirit  developed,  and  for  fifteen 
years  before  that  employer  died  he  refused  to  meet  any 
deputation  of  his  men  unless  David  Gilmour  was  with 
them. 

David  Gilmour’s  Tribute  to  Neville  Chamderlain. 

Now  I come  to  Mr.  N.  Chamberlain.  There,  is  no  man 
in  Great  Britain  better  able  to  speak  of  what  he  has  done 
than  myself  at  this  kind  of  meeting.  Why  ? He 
asked  me  to  help  him  in  national  service.  What  was 
the  cry  in  Labour  ? The  fear  was  of  industrial  conscrip- 
tion, that  the  Government  would  compel  workmen  to 
leave  their  trades  and  might  put  them,  for  the  moment, 
to  do  other  work  for  the  nation.  Neville  Chamberlain 
was  called  in  to  evolve  a scheme  which  would  make  possible 
a voluntary  transference  of  labour  without  industrial 
conscription.  No  man  in  starting  a work  of  that  kind 
could  carry  it  through  without  criticism  or  without  help. 

I was  called  in,  amongst  others,  and  we  brought  in  a 
scheme  that  every  trade  union  and  every  individual 
accepted.  The  most  strenuous  supporter  we  had  was 
Neville  Chamberlain. 

How  Industrial  Conscription  was  Avoided. 

This  is  really  the  first  opportunity  I have  had  of 
saying  so  to  an  audience  of  Birmingham  people.  To 
the  disgrace  of  the  Government  they  did  not  give  him 
the  right  chance  of  carrying  on  his  work.  He  is  the  real 
man  who  killed  industrial  conscription,  and  it  was  much 
nearer  in  this  country  than  many  people  imagine.  We 
had  Neville  Chamberlain  at  our  back  and  we  went  to 


interview  the  Prime  Minister.  We  had  to  fight  tooth 
and  n^il  to  get  the  Treasury  to  sanction  that  scheme  for 
the  transference  of  labour  so  that  it  was  framed  on  right 
lines,  and  so  that  no  man  should  be  asked  to  sacrifice 
his  living  and  his  home  to  take  up  a duty  to  the  nation. 
1 know  the  kindness  of  Neville  Cbambeilain.  Amongst 
all  the  men  who  have  assisted  our  country  in  the  war,  I 
know  of  none  who  are  more  entitled  to  a vote  of  thanks 
than  our  Chairman,  who  has  presided  over  us  to-night. 

The  toast  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain  said  : Sir  William  Dupree,  Mr.  Gilmour,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen, — I should  be  indeed  ungrateful  if  I did 
not  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  kind 
way  in  which  you  have  received  that  resolution.  Indeed, 
I almost  feel  ashamed  at  being  thanked  for  having  come 
here  this  evening,  because  I should  have  felt  unhappy  if 
I had  not  come  to  my  native  city  to  be  present  on  such 
an  important  occasion  as  the  first  Summer  Convention  of 
the  Industrial  League. 

the  Midlands  Good  Ground  i-or  Industrial  League. 

I feel  proud  that  the  Industrial  League  has  chosen 
Birmingham  for  its  first  meeting.  I do  not  believe 
it  could  have  found  a better  place  in  the  whole  country. 
I do  not  know  whether  I am  unduly  conceited  about  it, 
but  it  has  always  struck  me  that  in  the  Midlands  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  have  found  a freer 
and  more  congenial  atmosphere  than  in  some  less  favoured 
parts  of  the  Kingdom.  However  that  may  be,  I believe 
that  my  experience  and  the  experiences  of  those  who 
come  here,  will  confirm  what  I have  said,  and  that  the 
presence  of  your  people  in  Birmingham  will  give  a fillip 
and  an  encouragement  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the 
success  of  this  movement.  There  are  others  who  are 
far  more  worthy  of  thanks  than  I am.  There  is  Sir  William 
Dupree  himself.  Thanks  to  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the 
speakers,  -you  have  already  told  him  what  you  think  of 
his  munificence  and  public  spirit.  Then  there  are  the 
Labour  Leaders  themselves.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr 
Wardle  has  said,  that  in  joining  a movement  of  this  kind, 
they  are  exposed  to  attack  from  which  employers  are  free. 
All  the  more  honour  to  them.  If  they  are  willing  to  face 
misrepresentation  and  attacks  from  interested  parties, 
because  of  their  love  of  the  country  and  their  affection 
and  conviction  that  this  movement  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  workers- — more  honour  to  them.  My  old  friend, 
Mr.  Gilmour,  has  said  a great  many  things  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  said,  some  of  which  went  beyond  the  strict 
limit  of  accuracy,  but  I should  like  to  say  that  no  man  ever 
had  a more  loyal  or  more  helpful  assistant  than  I had  in 
Mr.  Gilmour  himself,  when  I was  at  " National  Service.” 
In  conclusion,  I should  like  to  say  a word  in  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ames,  to  whose  energy  and  hard  work  the  success 
of  your  gathering  must  be  largely  due.  I sympathise  with 
him  in  the  congestion  to  which  he  has  been  a victim  to- 
night. It  was  no  fault  of  his,  but  it  is  certainly  better 
that  at  gatherings  of  this  kind  there  should  be  too  many 
rather  than  too  few. 

This  terminated  Wednesday’s  proceedings. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST  I4th,  1919,  AT  10.30  A M. 

Education  in  its  Relation  to  Labour  and  Industry 

Chairman:  Rt.  Rev.  THE  BISHOP  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

Paper  Read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  MacTAVISH  (General  Secretary  Workers’  Educational  Association). 


The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  Ames)  read  a letter  of  apology 
from  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  expressing  regret  for 
his  inability  to  attend. 

The  Chairman  : 1 am  sorry  that  it  is  the  same  face  you 
have  to  see  in  this  particular  chair  this  morning  that  you 
saw  yesterday  morning,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  1 am 
always  used  down  heie  when  there  is  an  important  meeting 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  cannot  attend.  He  says  : “Won’t 
the  Lord  Bishop  do  it  ? ” Now  it  is  a Cabinet  Minister. 
I am,  at  any  rate,  glad  to  be  here,  and  I hope  that  you  will 
believe  this  : however  inefficient  I may  be  in  the  Chair, 
I hope  you  will  accept  my  statement  that  I feel  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  Industrial  League,  which,  in  my  judgment, 
is  fraught  with  very  great  possibilities  in  the  national 
interest  as  a whole.  To-day  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
Education,  and  the  paper  is  to  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
MacTavish,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Workers’  Educa- 
tion Association.  I hope  you  have  all  read  the  paper 
already  and  have  prepared  certain  criticisms  and  so  on, 
but  I am  quite  sure  we  are  immensely  helped  even  with 
the  very  best  paper  by  hearing  it  read  by  the  man  who 
has  composed  and  written  it.  It  would,  I think,  be  a 
good  thing  if,  in  the  discussion  afterwards,  we  could 
possibly  alternate  employer  and  employed  in  speaking. 
I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  you  all,  and  therefore 
I cannot  see,  by  looking  at  you,  which  is  which.  I cannot 
discover  any  terrible  desire  for  autocracy  on  the  part  of 
the  employers,  or  a determination  to  dig  a knife  into  the 
employers  on  the  part  of  the  employed.  I have  no  second 
sight,  but  will  you,  so  far  as  you  can,  make  for  an  alterna- 
tion of  speakers.  I have  now  pleasure  in  calling  upon 
Mr.  MacTavish  to  give  us  his  paper. 

The  Seriousness  of  the  Problem. 

Tne  relation  of  Education  to  the  Industrial  Problem 
is  a highly  controversial  subject,  much  more  so  than  the 
relation  of  education  to  religion.  It  touches  human 
feelings,  which  at  the  moment  are  swaying  Western 
civilisation,  and,  so  far  as  wc  can  interpret  current  events, 
appear  to  be  remoulding  society.  Fortunately,  as  yet 
only  a few  realise  this,  so  that  it  is  still  possible  to  discuss 
the  problem  in  a more  or  less  disinterested  way.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  while  at  the 
same  time  reap  some  fruits  from  the  frank  and  open 
discussion  for  which  the  Industrial  League  stands,  it 
will  help  considerably  if  we  begin  by  admitting  that  an 
entirely  disinterested  discussion  is  impossible  ; that  on 
this  question,  and  probably  in  all  other  social  questions, 
we  are  each  and  all  biased,  and  that  the  very7  most  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  strive  to  cultivate  the  best  possible 
bias  This  statement  is  so  contrary  to  what  we  think 
about  our  opinions,  that  it  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  accept. 


We  readily  recognise  the  bias  of  those  who  don’t  agree 
with  us,  but  it  hurts  our  susceptibilities  to  believe  it  of 
ourselves.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  so  true,  indeed,  that 
all  our  social  problems  can  be  interpreted  as  the  expres- 
sion of  individual  and  social  biases.  As  a recognition 
! of  this  truth  is  necessary  to  a clear  understanding  of  our 
problem,  I can  only  expect  you  to  accept  it  on  the  strength 
of  a greater  authority  than  I can  claim  to  be. 

Psychological  Aspects. 

Professor  Harte,  the  psychologist,  writing  on  “ com- 
plexes,” which  is  the  psychological  term  for  biases,  says 
“ That  a man  generally  knows  why  he  thinks  a certain  way. 


and  why  he  does  certain  things,  is  a widespread,  cherished 
belief  of  the  human  race.  It  is  unfortunately,  for  the  most 
part,  an  erroneous  one.  We  have  an  overwhelming  need 
to  believe  we  are  acting  rationally  and  are  loth  to  admit 
that  we  think  and  do  things  without  being  ourselves 
aware  of  the  motives  producing  those  thoughts  and 
actions.  Now  a very  large  number  of  our  mental  pro- 
cesses are  the  result  of  an  emotional  bias  or  complex. 
Such  a casual  chain  is,  however,  incompatible  with  our 
ideal  cf  rationality.  Hence  we  tend  to  substitute  for  it 
a fictitious  logical  process  and  persuade  ourselves  that 
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the  particular  thought  or  action  is  its  reasonable  and 
natural  result.  This  is  the  mechanism  of  rationalisation, 
seen  so  often  in  the  politician.  . .'  . The  mechanism  of 
rationalisation  is  most  evident,  perhaps,  in  the  sphere  of 
moral  conduct,  where  we  always  tend  to  ascribe  our 
actions  to  a conscious  application  of  certain  general 
religious  or  ethical  principles.  The  majority  of  such 
actions  are  the  result  of  habit,  obedience  to  the  traditions 
of  our  class,  and  other  similar  causes,  and  are  carried  out 
instinctively  and  immediately.  The  geneial  principle  is 
only  produced  subsequently  when  we  are  challenged  to 
explain  our  conduct.  . . . The  distinction  between  the 
real  and  apparent  causes  of  mental  processes  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  advice  given  to  a new  ly-create.d  judge  : 

‘ Give  your  decision  ; it  will  probably  be  right.  But 
do  not  give  your  reasons  ; they  will  almost  certainly  be 
wrong.’  ” 

Other  authorities  might  be  quoted  in  support  of  Pro- 
fessor Harte.  But  it  is  unnecessary.  A little  intro- 
spection will,  I think,  satisfy  all  of  us  that  our  opinions 
on  social  and  industrial  questions  are  no  more  than  the 
rationalisation  of  biases.  Hence  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating good  biases 

The  Industrial  Problem  is  Primarly  Psychological. 

Now  before  discussing  the  relation  of  education  to  the 
industrial  problem,  it  is  important  to  have  as  clear  ideas 
as  possible  about  its  true  character.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  it  is  an  economic  problem,  and,  as  a result, 
is  generally  discussed  in  economic  terms — terms  of  w-ages, 
salaries,  dividends,  trade,  exports,  impoits,  and  so  forth. 
Hence  it  is  thought  that  a study  of  the  industrial  problem 
should  begin  with  a study  of  industrial  history,  economic 
theory,  etc.  I held  that  opinion  for  many  years,  during 
which  I was  often  disturbed  by  lecognising  that  my  views 
on  controversial  questions  were  based  on  assumptions 
which  in  turn  were  determined  by  what  1 felt  about 
them,  and  that  they  had,  therefore,  no  clear  logical  basis. 
I can  see  now  that,  that  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
industrial  problem  is  primarily  psychological.  A recog- 
nition of  this  fact  does  not  simplify  the  problem.  On 
the  contrary  it  increases  its  difficulties,  for  it  means  that 
it  is  not  entirely  or  even  mainly  amenable  to  reason.  It 
is  primarily  a problem  of  human  feelings  of  conflicting 
emotional  " complexes  or  biases. 

The  First  Charges  on  Industry. 

Let  us  examine  the  problem  a little  more  closely.  To  the 
casual  observer  it  appears  as  if  the  human  family  is  quarrell- 
ing over  the  divisionof  the  product  of  industry,  and  that  if  the 
workers  got  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  better  conditions 
of  work  and  greater  economic  security  the  quarrel  would 
be  easily  settled.  The  economist  no  doubt  would  describe 
it  somewhat  in  this  form.  " Undei  our  industrial  system 
the  following  must  of  necessity  be  the  first  charges  on 
industry  : — ( a ) Wages  that  will  enable  the  worker  to 
maintain  himself  in  a condition  of  physical  efficiency  and 
propagate  his  species.  ( b ) Salaries  that  will  attract  to 
industry  the  trained  ability  essential  to  good  management. 
\c)  A percentage  to  meet  costs  of  depreciation,  etc.  (d)  The 


minimum  percentage  of  dividends  necessary  to  encourage 
j savings  for  investments  to  permit  of  the  expansion  and 
development  of  the  system.  After  these  charges  are 
met,  however,  there  is  still  a considerable  surplus,  and 
it  is  over  this  surplus  that  the  various  human  interests 
I concerned  in  industry  quarrel,  each  interest  struggling 
I to  get  the  largest  possible  share  foi  itself.  What  the 
j capitalist  gets  is  called  profit ; wffiat  management 
gets  is  called  rent  of  ability  ; what  the  wage-earners  gets 
is  called  the  Trade  Union  rate. 

If,  therefore,  we  could  only  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  each  of  these  human  factors  would  be  satisfied 
that  they  got  their  legitimate  share  of  the  surplus  there 
would  be  no  quarrel.” 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  a more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  suiplus  would  temporarily,  but  only  tempo- 
rarily soften  the  feeling  engendered  by  the  struggle; 
for  it  is  no  more  than  the  germ  of  the  problem.  If  100 
years  ago  a system  whereby  a more  equitable  distribution 
could  be  assured  had  been  established,  our  social  and 
industrial  history  for  that  period  would  be  very  different 
anrl  our  present  day  industrial  problems  would  probably 
be  discussed  and  settled  in  a more  sympathetic  atmos- 
phere. But  it  was  not,  probably  it  could  not.  In  either 
case,  what  is  necessary  for  a clear  understanding  of  the 
problem  as  it  exists  to-day  is  that  the  struggle  has  a long 
history,  a biased  study  of’ which  stirs  the  emotions  of 
indignation,  anger  and  hatred  ; that  out  of  the  struggle 
there  has  grown  up  powerful  class  institutions  over  a 
century  old,  with  an  inspiring  history  of  struggle,  defeat  and 
success,  and  a fighting  tradition  that  is  beginning  to  appeal 
to  working  men  and  women  with  even  greater  force  than 
the  history  of  the  national  struggle.  As  a result  there 
has  grown  up  a working-class  psychology,  which  educa- 
tion is  enabling  them  to  rationalise  as  effectively  as 
authoritative  writers  in  the  past  have  rationalised  the 
psychology  of  w’hat  is  called  the  governing  or  propertied 
class.  What  all  this  portends  is,  I am  afraid,  not  recog- 
nised with  sufficient  clarity  by  those  whose  business  it  is 
to  study,  understand  and  interpret  such  movements. 
Perhaps  this  is  inevitable.  We  live  too  close  to  it.  Our 
vision  is  dimmed,  and  our  ears  dulled  by  the  din  and  dust 
of  the  turmoil,  and  in  so  far  as  we  try  to  interpret  it  we 
do  so  in  a terminology  that  is  rapidly  becoming  so  obsolete 
that  it  blunts  our  powers  of  perception.  For  a clear 
understanding  of  it,  it  requires  to  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  human  feelings  and  sentiments. 

Condition  of  Labour  a Century  Ago. 

Little  more  than  a century  ago,  yea,  even  less  than  a 
century'  ago,  the  working-class  of  Europe  had  no  social 
status  other  than  that  of  hew'ers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.  To-day  they  are  the  most  powerful  factor 
in  social  and  industrial  change.  If  they  were  as  passive 
and  powerless  as  they  w>ere  a century  ago,  there  would 
be  no  industrial  problem.  But  it  is  the  power  of  their 
organisations,  and  the  attitude  of  these  organisations  to 
industry  that  constitutes  the.  problem.  These  organisa- 
tions, industrial,  political  and  co-operative,  are  forming 
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a triple  alliance  that  is  becoming  not  only  national,  but 
also  international.  History  holds  no  record  of  a similar 
movement.  It  carries  within  it  the  power  to  make  or 
unmake  Western  civilisation,  and  as  the  working-class 
become  more  conscious  of  that  power  and  more  highly 
organised  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be  used 
in  such  a way  as  will  make  rapidly  either  for  the  one  or 
the  other. 

This  movement  is  based  on  what  is  stronger  than 
reason  ; it  is  the  outgrowth  of  what  reason  is  for  the 
most  part  the  servant ; it  rests  on  human  instincts, 
feelings  and  sentiments.  Let  me  endeavour  to  explain 
what  I mean.  Mr.  A.  F.  Shand  defines  sentiment  as 
" emotional  dispositions  which  tend  to  become  organised 
in  systems  about  various  objects  that  excite  them.” 

Emotionalism  and  Race  Instincts. 

It  is  the  emotional  dispositions  of  the  people  organised 
in  systems  about  our  country  and  all  they  believe  about 
it  that  gives  us  the  sentiment  called  patriotism.  It 
is  the  emotional  dispositions  of  the  Irish  people 
organised  in  systems  about  Ireland  and  all  that  they 
believe  about  her  that  constitutes  the  Irish  problem. 
In  the  same  wjay  it  is  the  emotional  disposition  of  the 
■working  class  towards  the  industrial  system  and  towards 
their  own  organisations  that  constitutes  the  industrial 
problem.  Now  the  two  typical  human  sentiments  are  love 
and  hate.  Love  and  hate  ate  not  merely  passing  emotions. 
They  are  emotional  dispositions  or  tendency.  How  true 
that  is  can  be  illustrated  by  attending  any  labour  con- 
ference. The  more  scathing  the  criticism  of  the  industrial 
system  and  the  more  idealistic  the  speaker’s  references  to 
working-class  organisations,  the  inoie  vociferous  is  the 
applause  he  receives.  Couple  with  this  the  influence  of 
acquired  habits  of  thought  on  the  human  mind  and  we  begin 
to  understand  why  it  is  that  each  year  increases  the  in- 
tensity of  feeling  towards  the  industrial  problem,  for 
“ acquired  habits  of  thought  and  activity  becomes  by 
repetition  habitual,  and  the  more  frequently  they  are 
repeated  the  more  powerful  becomes  the  habit  as  a sou  ice 
of  impulse  or  motive  power.” 

Class  sentiment,  or  what  is  commonly  called  class- 
consciousness,  intensified,  strengthened  and  rationalised 
by  history,  conflict  and  conference,  is  the  kernel  of  the 
industrial  problem. 

Primitive  Instincts. 

Let  us  turn  from  our  consideration  of  these  sentiments 
and  consider  what  part  primitive  human  instincts  play 
in  the  drama  that  is  unfolding  itself  before  our  eyes. 

The  primary  human  instincts  are  comparatively  few 
in  number.  They  are  given  by  Macdougall,  the  wrell 
knowm  psychologist  as  the  instinct  of  flight,  which  excites 
the  emotion  of  fear  ; the  instinct  of  repulsion,  which 
evokes  the  emotion  of  disgust  ; the  instinct  of 
curiosity  that  excites  the  emotion  of  wonder  ; the  in- 
stinct of  pugnacity  that  excites  the  emotion  of  subjec- 
tion ; the  instinct  of  self-assertion  that  excites  the  emo- 
tion of  elation  or  self-feeling ; the  parental  instinct  that 
excites  the  tender  emotion  ; the  instinct  of  reproduction  ; 


the  gregarious  instinct ; the  instincts  of  acquisition  and 
construction.  He  says  of  these  instincts  : ” directly 

or  indirectly  the  instincts  are  the  prime  movers  of  all 
human  activity,  by  the  conative  or  impulsive  force  of 
some  instinct  (or  some  habit  derived  from  some  instinct), 
every  train  of  thought,  however  cold  and  passionless  it 
may  seem,  is  borne  along  towards  its  end,  and  every 
bodily  activity  is  inititated  and  sustained.  The  instinctive 
impulses  determine  the  end  of  all  activities  and  supply 
the  driving  power  by  which  all  mental  aclivities  are 
sustained  ; and  all  the  complex  intellectual  apparatus 
of  the  most  highly  developed  mind  is  but  a means  towards 
these  ends,  is  but  the  instrument  by  which  these  impulses 
seek  their  satisfaction. 

Take  away  these  instinctive  dispositions  with  their 
powerful  impulses,  and  the  organism  becomes  incapable 
of  activity  of  any  kind  ; it  w'ould  lie  inert  and  motionless 
like  a wonderful  clockwork,  whose  mainspring  had  been 
removed  or  a steam  engine  whose  fire  had  been  withdrawn. 
These  impulses  are  the  mental  forces  that  maintain  and 
shape  all  the  life  of  individuals  and  societies  (including 
our  present  industrial  system),  and  in  them  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  central  mystery  of  life,  mind  and  will.” 

Self-Abasement  and  Self-Assertion. 

Now  the  instincts  which  appear  to  me  to  have  a very 
important  bearing  on  our  problem  are — the  instincts  of 
self-abasement,  self-assertion,  repulsion  and  pugnacity. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  instinct  of  self-abasement 
played  a large  part  in  the  extreme  exploitation  of  the 
working  class  in  the  early  days  of  the  industrial  system. 
Lack  of  education,  ignorance  of  their  social  environment, 
fear  of  punishment,  the  prestige  of  their  employers,  all 
tended  towards  making  them  submissive  in  spirit.  But 
since  then  they  have  built  up  powerful  organisations, 
which  enable  them  to  meet  their  employers  on  a footing 
of  equality,  and  in  many  hard-lought  industrial  struggles 
defeat  them.  They  have  been  to  school  and  the  educa- 
tional gap  which  at  one  time  separated  them  from  the 
employing  class  is  being  rapidly  closed.  Many  of  them 
to-day  have  a fuller  knowledge  of  the  industrial  system 
than  their  employers.  They  no  longer  fear  punishment. 
Their  Trade  Unions  protect  them.  More  and  more  they 
feel  equal  to  taking  over  responsibility  for  running  the 
industrial  system,  and  so  the  prestige  of  the  employer  no 
longer  counts.  Hence  we  find  a strong  development  of 
the  self-regarding  sentiment,  which  is  an  all-important 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  highest  types,  and  a 
growing  habit  of  self-assertion. 

Coupled  wdth  this,  the  extreme  profiteering  of  recent 
years,  more  especially  during  the  war  period,  w'hich  educa- 
tion has  enabled  them  to  rationalise,  has  evoked  their 
instinct  of  repulsion  and  its  accompanying  emotion  of 
disgust.  In  addition  to  all  this,  their  instincts  of  pug- 
nacitv  are  being  continually  stimulated,  and  their  emotions 
of  anger  excited  by  recurring  industrial  disputes. 

This  attempt,  to  express  in  psychological  terms  the 
working  of  the  working-class  mind,  gives  us  a truer  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  industrial  problem  than  we  can 
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hope  to  get  by  discussing  it  in  the  language  of  the 
economists. 

As  to  the  psychology  of  the  employers,  I prefer  to  leave 
an  analysis  of  it  to  those  who  know  them  as  intimately  as 
I know  the  working  class.  But  it  is  obvious  to  any  in- 
telligent observer  that  their  bias  is  as  pronounced  and 
one-sided  and  their  instincts  of  pugnacity  as  highly 
developed  as  that  of  the  organised  workers. 

I think  I have  said  sufficient  to  make  it  clear  that 
although  the  industrial  problem  is  economic  it  is  not 
primarily  economic.  It  is  primarily  psychological — a 
problem  of  human  conduct  and  behaviour.  It  is  there- 
fore an  educational  problem,  for  the  whole  art  of  teaching 
is  no  other  than  the  successful  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology.  A good  teacher  may  know  nothing 
of  these  principles  ; just  as  many  good  craftsmen  know 
nothing  of  the  principles  or  sciences  underlying  their 
crafts.-  None  the  less  the  success  of  their  work  is  due  to 
nothing  else  than  their  successful  application. 

There  are  so  many  definitions  of  education  that  we  are 
apt  to  get  muddled  and  be  content  to  use  the  one  that 
satisfies  our  bias,  as  class-conscious  capitalists  and  class- 
conscious workmen  are  doing  to-day.  I suggest  that  we 
ought  to  rid  ourselves  of  all  of  them,  other  than  that 
given  to  us  by  those  whose  business  is  to  formulate  the 
body  of  ascertained  truth  about  the  constitution  and 
working  of  the  human  mind.  Their  definition  is  that 
education  is  “ the  organisation  of  acquired  habits  of 
conduct  and  tendencies  to  behaviour,"  and  so  I hold  that 
the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  is  to  be  found  in 
the  organisation,  within  the  mental  life  of  each  individual, 
of  acquired  habits  of  good  conduct  and  tendencies  to 
good  behaviour.  This  does  not  mean  the  organisation 
of  acquired  habits  of  good  conduct  and  tendencies  to  good 
behaviour  amongst  the  working  class  only.  Good  con- 
duct and  good  behaviour,  or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
good  mental  habits  are  as  essential,  indeed  more  essential, 
amongst  employers,  financiers,  capitalists,  statesmen 
and  large  shareholders  than  amongst  working  people. 
How  to  best  cultivate  these  habits  of  mind,  amongst  all 
sections  of  the  community,  is  the  most  fascinating  as  it 
is  also  the  most  useful  of  all  studies. 

What  the  Industrial  System  Stands  for. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  our  industrial 
system  is  a machine  for  producing  and  distributing  the 
goods  they  consume,  while  employers  and  employed  regard 
it  as  the  means  by  which  they  receive  dividends,  salaries 
and  wages. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educationist,  the 
system  exists  for  more  than  the  production  of  goods, 
wages  or  dividends.  It  is  a School  where  the  organisa- 
tion of  acquired  habits  of  conduct  and  tendencies  to 
behaviour  goes  on  year  after  year,  producing  the  mental 
habits,  and  the  attitudes  of  mind  of  employers,  financiers, 
capitalists  and  workpeople,  and  these  attitudes  of  mind 
in  turn  reflect  themselves  in  workers,  employers,  and 
financiers’  organisations,  and  in  our  Press,  Churches, 
Universities,  and  Schools.  If  we  regard  our  industrial 


system  in  this  light,  and  test  it  by  results,  then  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  is  an  extremely  bad  school.  How 
to  make  the  industrial  system  more  productive  ; how  to 
run  it  on  principles  that  will  heal  the  quarrel  between 
employers  and  employed,  are  problems  that  are  exercising 
the  ablest  minds  in  the  community  While  I sympathise 
with  their  earnestness,  I cannot  congratulate  them  on 
their  success.  They  have  failed  and  are  doomed  to  fail 
until  they  realise  that  industry  is  a school  that  trains 
human  beings  either  in  good  or  bad  mental  habits.  At 
present  it  is  very  busy  training  them  in  bad  ones. 

How  to  make  industry  a good  school  is  an  intensely 
interesting  problem,  but  one  with  which  we  are  only 
indirectly  concerned. 

The  Existing  Educational  Institutions  and 
Gpod  Behaviour. 

Our  discussion  is  concerned  with  how  to  use  existing 
educational  institutions  for  the  organisation  of  acquired 
habits  of  good  conduct  and  tendencies  to  good  behaviour. 
Since,  however,  good  conduct  and  good  behaviour  are 
terms  very  much  in  use  in  nurseries  and  Sunday  Schools, 
and  which  in  general  we  cease  to  use,  and  very  often  cease 
to  practise  after  we  grow  moustaches,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  I use  these  terms  in  a different  sense  from 
that  in  which  they  are  used  by  irate  parents,  troubled 
with  nerves  or  bad  livers,  or  by  Sunday  School  teachers, 
who  still  worship  a slave  morality,  and  think  they  owe  it 
to  the  Deity  to  impose  it  on  our  children. 

Goodness  is  an  abstraction  and  has  no  reality  apart  from 
social  relations.  A deserted  child  reared  by  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  could  not  be  regarded  as  immoral  because 
its  conduct  was  that  of  those  w-ho  reared  it.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  regard  it  as  other  than  non-moral.  Good 
conduct  or  tendencies  to  good  behaviour  are  social  pro- 
ducts or  community  values.  Our  problem,  therefore, 
is  to  provide  the  sort  of  education  that  will  cultivate 
mental  habits,  and  attitudes  of  mind  that  are  in  the 
interest  of  the  community,  for  the  individual  lives  best 
who  lives  for  the  community,  and  that  community  is 
best  that  cares  for  and  reverences  the  personality  of  each 
individual  composing  it. 

The  idea  that  good  conduct  is  the  product  of  law, 
backed  by  force,  is  entirely  erroneous.  Law,  backed  by 
force,  does  no  more  than  provide  the  barriers  behind 
which  conflicting  groups  of  the  human  family  have  been 
able  to  set  up  new  standards  of  conduct,  and  cultivate 
improved  mental  habits. 

That  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  that  peace  is  the  best 
policy  are  urged  as  a sufficient  reasons  for  pursuing  them. 
Vet  how  utterly  wide  of  the  truth  this  is,  is  seen  from 
the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  law-abiding  citizen,  who  does 
not  break  the  law,  does  not  become  a swindler,  or  a 
murderer  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  policeman  or  the 
hangman.  He  does  not  break  the  law  in  either  of  these 
ways  because  he  knows  that  no  matter  what  material 
gain  he  might  derive  from  it,  it  would  be  no  use  to  him, 
for  he  would  lose  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  in  losing 
the  internal  standards  of  himself  which  he  carries  in  his 
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mind.  In  some  stage  of  the  career  of  each  of  us  we  set 
up  an  ideal  of  ourselves,  which  we  cannot  depart  from 
without  paying  a very  heavy  price  in  mental  distress, 
and  which  is  the  product  of  teaching  and  example  stimu- 
lating or  exciting  our  emotional  life.  Psychologists  call 
it  the  self-regarding  emotion.  It  is  the  emotion  excited 
by  our  ideals  of  conduct  that  makes  decency  possible. 
Those  ideals  of  conduct  are  part  of  our  social  and  cultural 
inheritance,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  young  of  each  genera- 
tion under  the  influence  of  social  passion.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  the  well-known  sociologist,  says  that  “ civilisation 
rests  not  on  reason  but  on  human  emotions.”  All  that 
psychology  teaches  tends  to  prove  that  this  is  true.  But 
Kidd  goes  further  ; he  says  " the  most  important  element 
in  man’s  cultural  or  collective  heredity  is  the  idealism  cf 
mind  and  spirit  conveyed  to  the  young  cf  each  generation 
under  the  influence  of  social  passion.  . . . The  power 
which  it  represents  is  capable  of  creating  a new  world  in 
a single  generation.  It  is  capable  of  sweeping  away  in  a 
single  generation  any  existing  order  of  the  world.”  The 
mechanism  for  bringing  about  this  great  change  already 
exists  in  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  elementary 
schools.  The  truth  of  this  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  entire  change  that  took  place  in  the  psychology  of 
the  German  people,  a change  so  complete  that  one  writer 
says  that  “ almost  everything  included  in  the  type 
' German  ’ practically  disappeared  in  two  or  three  de- 
cades ; that  it  was  so  vast  and  profound  as  to  permanently 
influence  the  human  mind,  and  that  it  has  been  on  a scale 
that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  history.” 

This  profound  changewas  effected  by  German  teachers 
idealising  Germany  for  the  minds  of  her  children,  and 
force  as  a legitimate  means  of  realising  herself.  I.ater  on 
that  ideal  was  rationalised  in  her  higher  schools  and 
Universities.  But  it  was  only  at  the  later  stages  that  she 
troubled  herself  to  systematically  rationalise  the  ideal 
for  the  mind  of  her  adults. 

Mental  Habits  and  International  Harmony. 

Now  what  is  the  best  ideal  to  ensure  the  mental  habits 
that  will  make  for  harmony  between  classes  and  nations. 
We  may  idealise  the  individual  in  which  case  we  will 
produce  the  bumptious,  pugnacious  employer,  and 
workman.  We  may  idealise  the  nation,  in  which  case 
we  will  cultivate  the  habits  of  mind  that  will  inevitably 
lead  to  another  European  conflagration,  which  with  the 
destructive  powers  that  science  has  placed  at  our  disposal 
will  probably  destroy  Western  civilisation.  We  may 
idealise  a class.  But  if  we  do,  we  will  reap  what  we  sow 
in  a class  war.  There  is  therefore  only  one  safe  ideal  if 
civilisation  is  to  maintian  itself  and  progress.  That 
ideal  is  humanity.  Unbridled  class  pride  and  unbridled 
national  pride  arc  at  the  moment  the  two  greatest  dangers 
to  civilisation. 

We  must  escape  from  the  idea — an  idea  that  has  but 
little  to  support  it — that  we  have  been  divinely  gifted 
with  any  inborn  intellectual  or  other  mental  powers 
denied  to  other  races  or  nations.  " While  the  primary 
innate  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  have  different 


relative  strengths  in  the  native  constitutions  of  individuals 
of  different  races,- and  are  favoured  or  checked  in  very 
different  degrees  by  the  very  different  social  circumstances 
of  men  in  different  stages  of  culture,  they  are  probably 
common  to  men  of  every  race  and  of  ever}'  age,  and  the 
native  basis  of  the  human  mind  is  stable  and  unchanging.” 

A Common  Human  Culture. 

Because  cf  this  common  and  unchanging  native  basis 
of  the  human  mind  of  all  races,  nations  and  classes,  I 
submit  that  the  world’s  greatest  need  is  a common  human 
culture,  a culture  that  will  enable  us  to  see  in  every 
member  of  the  human  family,  no  matter  how  humble, 
ignorant  or  degraded,  a living  history  of  the  struggle  of 
our  forbears,  to  control  and  adapt  themselves  to  their 
environment,  struggling  to  become  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  To  many  this  may  appear  a difficult  if  not  an 
impossible  task.  To  me  it  appears  comparatively  easy 
if  we  can  induce  the  people  to  desire  it,  and  there  has 
perhaps  never  been  a time  when  the  people  yearned  more 
for  a new  gospel  of  hope.  How  easy  it  is  to  idealise  an 
individual  who  is  no  hero  to  his  valet.  How  easy  we 
have  found  it  to  idealise  the  State,  to  a class  that  it  has 
often  been  content  to  leave  to  starve,  housed  like  pigs, 
and  treated  like  slaves.  How  easy  it  is  to  idealise  the 
working-class  to  the  organised  labour  movement.  But 
easier  than  all  of  these  is  the  idealisation  of  the  human 
family  if  we  begin  with  our  children,  and  enlist  the  services 
of  our  teachers,  for  the  history  of  the  human  family,  not 
as  taught  by  historians,  but  as  taught  by  biologists, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  social  psychologists,  etc.,  is  a 
far  more  marvellous  history  than  the  history  of  indi- 
viduals, nations,  or  classes.  I do  not  mean  that  these 
subjects  should  be  taught  our  children.  They  could  not 
understand  them.  But  the  teacher  who  understands 
them  can  as  easily  idealise  the  human  family  as  the 
Germans  idealised  Germany.  Later  on  the  ideal  can  be 
rationalised  for  the  adolescent  and  the  adult.  I know 
objections  will  be  taken  to  teaching  our  young  people 
the  humble  origin  of  mankind.  Yet  it  is  the  humbleness 
of  our  origin  that  gives  us  the  only  rational  right  to  hope 
and  faith. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves,  or  leaves  of  stone. 

Each,  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a verse  to  it. 

Text  of  despair,  or  hope  of  joy  or  moan. 

If  we  idealise  humanity  for  our  young  the  Bible  of  the 
future  will  be  writ  in  texts  of  hope  and  joy  much  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Already  the  possibilities  of  teaching  our  children  a 
national  culture  is  being  thought  out.  In  a recent  book 
by  Dr.  Hayward  on  " The  Spiritual  foundations  of  Re- 
construction,” he  advocates  there  should  be  prepared 
for  use  in  our  schools,  a school  liturgy  consisting  of  the 
finest  selections  from  the  world’s  religious  teachings, 
literature  and  music,  and  that  we  should  establish  a system 
of  school  celebration  days  to  commemorate  the  world's 
greatest  peisonages  and  greatest  ideas,  i.e.,  The  l.eague 
of  Nations,  Agricultural,  Science,  Freedom  and  so  forth  . 
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that  scientific  charts  of  time,  space  and  history  should  be 
hung  on  the  walls  of  every  school. 

They  are  the  first  practical  proposals  that  I have  yet  met 
with  to  provide  the  sort' of  education  that  I am  asking  for. 
These  celebration  days  and  ceremonials  would  not  provide 
a training  for  the  intellect  : they  would  idealise  great  men, 
great  events,  great  ideas  that  belong  to  the  world,  and 
t,hey  would  be  imposed  on  the  mental  life  of  our  children 
under  the  “ emotion  of  the  ideal.”  Later  on  they  can 
be  rationalised  in  our  secondaiy  schools  and  Universities. 
But  what  is  all  important  is  that  they  should  first  of  all 
be  " imbued  ” not  “ learned  ” by  our  children.  It  is 
by  these  and  similar  methods  I am  convinced  that  our 
children  will  be  best  helped  towards  cultivating  mental 
habits  and  attitudes  of  mind  from  which  will  spring  the 
impulse  to  serve,  the  most  wonderful  product  of  the 
Universe — mankind. 

But  no  discussion  of  our  problems  is  complete  without 
a consideration  of  the  part  education  should  play  in  solving 
our  most  urgent  and  immediate  industrial  problem — 
increased  production. 

Science  and  improved  Organisation  can  solve  the 

PROBLEM  ; PROVIDED  THE  HUMAN  FACTORS 

are  Willing. 

Science  and  improved  organisation  can  undoubtedly 
solve  the  problem,  provided  the  human  factors  in  industry 
are  capable  and  willing.  Although  we  have  not  pre- 
viously used  the  term  we  have  already  discussed  the 
problem  of  " willing.”  A common  human  culture,  imbued 
through  the  idealisation  of  humanity,  rationalised  in  our 
Secondary  Schools  and  Universities,  will  undoubtedly 
do  much  to  create  the  " goodwill  ” that  will  set  up  new 
standards  of  social  conduct,  to  which  contending  indus- 
trial classes  and  nations  -will  conform.  But  where  physical 
energy  and  interest  are  lacking,  the  individual  becomes 
incapable  of  sustained  effort,  and  the  will  becomes  in- 
effective. 

In  the  numerous  discussions  on  increased  output,  there 
is  a strange  lack  of  understanding  as  to  the  real  nature 
ol  the  problem.  It  is  only  by  engendering  physical  energy 
and  human  interest  that  we  can  solve  it. 

Our  shameful  waste  of  latent  physical  energy  has  been 
partly  revealed  by  the  reports  of  Sir  Geo.  Newman,  Chief 
officer  of  our  School  Medical  Service.  One  child  out  of  evei  y 
six  attending  our  elementary  schools  are  so  seriously 
defective,  mentally  or  physically,  that  they  are  unable 
to  derive  reasonable  benefit  from  the  education  which 
they  receive.  Custom  has  staled  our  minds  as  to  what 
these  figures  represent  in  loss  of  human  happiness  and 
decency.  But  at  the  present  juncture  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful,  if  they  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
output.  Education  cannot  add  one  iota  to  our  physical 
or  mental  capacity.  It  can  only  develop  it.  But  if  we 
want  to  engender  human  energy  or  awaken  human 
interest,  whether  for  industrial  or  any  other  purpose,  our 
first  care  must  be  for  the  physical  life  of  the  children. 

The  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind  ; but  it  is  also  part 
of  the  physical  body.  If  any  member  of  the  Conference 
desires  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  statement,  let 


him  put  his  big  toe,  the  part  of  his  body  furthest  removed 
from  his  brain,  into  a basin  of  boiling  water,  when  he  will 
discover  how  fiiucli  hard  thinking  he  is  capable  of  while 
he  keeps  it  there  The  brain  is  like  an  engine  ; it  can 
only  do  its  work  when  fuel  is  supplied  and  refuse  is  re- 
moved. The  fuel  of  the  brain  consists  of  pure  blood, 
fresh  air,  good  food.  Refuse  is  removed  by  rest  and 
reasonable  exercise.  Again  the  brain  is  linked  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  physical  body  by  meaDS  of  the  nervous 
I system,  just  as  a telephone  system  makes  a city  a compact 
unit,  so  the  nervous  system  makes  the  human  body  an 
organic  whole,  with  the  brain  as  its  central  office. 

The  muscles  and  the  senses  are  the  two  first  gateways 
through  which  all  appeals  to  the  brain  must  pass,  trans- 
mitted there  by  means  of  the  nervous  system.  All  this 
means  that  if  we  wish  to  engender  human  energy, 
physical  and  mental,  without  which  not  only  industry 
but  all  human  activities  would  come  to  a standstill,  then 
we  must  insist  upon  all  children,  irrespective  of  class  or 
sex,  being  well  fed,  clothed  and  housed,  that  they  be 
reared  on  clean  air,  that  their  ailments  are  attended  to, 
and  that  their  bodies,  including  their  senses,  are  trained 
and  developed. 

What  Mr.  Fisher  has  done  for  our  children  in  all  these  and 
man}' other  respects  is  as  yet  but  dimly  understood.  But 
the  time  will  come  when  those  who  follow  us,  will  seek 
to  trace  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the  New  England 
which  each  of  us  desire  in  our  own  way  to  see,  and  which 
undoubtedly  will  come,  and  they  will  find  it  in  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1918.  Wisely  and  courageously  admin- 
istered, the  Education  Act  can  give  us  a new  England 
in  one  generation.  Mr.  Fisher’s  work  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted ; indeed  it  has  only  begun.  For  that  reason  1 
hope  he  may  be  able  to  retain  a position  that  gives  him 
greater  opportunities  for  usefulness,  than  that  of  any 
other  in  the  land.  He  will  require  no  monument  to  com- 
memorate his  work.  It  will  live  after  him  in  the  bodie* 
and  minds  of  generations  to  come.  He  has  let  loose 
physical  and  mental  forces,  the  end  of  which  no  man  can 
see,  and  which  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
continue  to  the  end  of  time. 

Latent  Physical  and  Mental  Interest  must  be 
Awakened. 

But  physical  and  mental  energy  will  l'emain  latent 
unless  w'e  can  awaken  interest,  while  interest  can  engender 
energy  to  the  point  of  physical  exhaustion.  To  spend 
one’s  life  in  doing  work  one  does  not  like  or  is  not  interested 
in  is  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  can  befall  any 
human  being.  Work  should  be  interesting,  when  it 
ceases  to  be  interesting  it  becomes  drudgery.  Work  ought 
not  to  be  undertaken  merely  to  earn  our  daily  bread  and 
butter.  To  attain  that  freedom  which  is  essential  to 
human  growth  and  development,  and  without  which 
democracy  is  a sham,  if  is  necessary  that  our  w'ork  should 
be  such  as  interests  us — such  as  enables  us  to  express  our 
pleasure  in  it.  All  true  work  is  art.  Art  has  been  well 
described  by  Morris,  as  the  expression  of  man’s  pleasure 
in  his  work.  When  we  can  express  om selves  in  our  work 
it  is  educational.  It  becomes  for  the  w’orkman  what 
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sculpture  is  to  the  sculptor,  poetry  to  the  poet  and  music 
to  the  musician. 

In  choosing  the  future  occupations  of  young  persons,  it 
is  therefore  essential  to  discover  what  they  are  interested 
in.  They  should  have  an  opportunity  of  following  their 
bent.  But  m perhaps  SO  per  cent,  of  cases  no  real  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discover  what  our  young  people  are 
interested  in.  Their  occupations  are  selected  with  a 
view  to  what  is  best  for  their  families,  or  quite  as  often 
by  what  happens  to  turn  up.  The  work  mates  they  will 
require  to  work  with,  the  particular  jobs  they  will  have 
to  do,  the  way  in  which  it  will  require  to  be  done,  the 
materials  to  be  used,  the  design  of  the  work,  the  quality 
of  the  work,  whether  it  is  to  be  good  work  or  shoddy, 
and  the  general  conditions  of  the  workshop,  are  all  matters 
of  very  great  importance  to  them  if  they  are  really  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  vrork.  But  they'  are  all  determined 
by  their  employers  or  those  who  represent  their  employers. 

We  all  recognise  the  force  of  the  arguments  that  illustrate 
the  soul-destroying  monotony  of  machine  minding. 
Shelley  has  immortalised  them  : 

How  many  a rustic  Milton  has  passed  by 
Stifling  the  speechless  longing  of  his  heart, 

In  unremitting  drudgery  and  care 
How  many  a Cato  has  compelled, 

His  energies  no  longer  tameless  then 
To  mould  a pin  and  fabricate  a nail. 

The  Monotony  of  Industry. 

Why  is  the  life  of  the  machine-minders  so  monotonous 
as  to  be  described  as  drudgery  ? Because  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  own  ideas  iri  their  actions. 
Their  actions  are  determined  and  controlled  by  the 
machine.  They  are  the  slaves  of  the  machine.  Although 
the  machine  cannot  speak,  although  it  is  dead  matter, 

Its  orders  are  as  imperative,  and  require  to  be  obeyed 
with  even  greater  exactitude  and  promptitude  than  that 
of  a drill  sergeant.  But  to  spend  one’s  life  obeying  not 
merely  a dead  machine,  but  a live  master,  who  regards  I 
his  employees  as  so  many  cogs  in  a wheel  to  grind  out  gold, 
is  not  only  as  monotonous,  but  far  more  irksome  and 
irritating  than  machine  minding.  The  exacting  and  even 
slavish  obedience  which  many  employers  have  exacted 
from  their  workmen,  not  only  destroys  interest,  but  creates 
a feeling  of  bitter  injustice  against  those  who  exact  it. 

Industrial  unrest,  or  what  is  what  is  called  the  Labour  ' 
Revolt,  is  not  due  merely  to  low  wages  or  unsatisfactory- 
conditions  of  work.  If  we  lived  m a community  of  free 
men  and  women  in  which  each  were  equally  poor,  there 
would  be  no  industrial  unrest.  It  is  the  contrast  between 
extreme  wealth  and  poverty,  and  the  extent  to  which 
wealth  enables  its  owners  to  dominate  over  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  not  wealthy  that  is  the  bedrock  causes  of 
industrial  unrest. 

When  men  and  women  are  not  interested  in  their  work 
they  cannot  be  efficient.  They  become  careless,  and 
carelessness  effects  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
work  done. 

Now  to-day  there  are  millions  of  men  and  women 
earning  their  living  by  doing  work  they  are  not  interested 


in,  for  interest  has  been  destroyed,  if  it  lias  ever  been 
awakened  by  either  the  grinding  monotony  of  their  work- 
ing existence,  or  by  the  unquestioning  obedience  exacted 
from  them.  The  result  is  that  periodically  the  workers 
get  fed  up.  They  come  out  on  strike,  ostensibly  foi 
bigger  wages  or  improved  conditions.  But  the  real 
reason  lies  deeper.  It  is  due  to  the  resentment  of  the 
human  spirit  which  instinctively  demands  for  its  giowth 
and  development  a larger  measure  of  freedom  and  grcatei 
opportunities  of  expressing  itself  in  work  than  is  possible 
to-day. 

Interest  in  Work  Essential  to  Increased  Output. 

Since  interest  in  work  is  essential  to  increased  output, 
means  will  require  to  be  devised  for  giving  to  workpeople 
a larger  measure  of  freedom  for  expressing  themselves 
in  their  work  and  a larger  measure  of  control  over  their 
working  conditions.  They  must  be  taught  the  great 
sciences  underlying  their  crafts  and  callings,  the  history 
of  the  industrial  community  they  belong  to,  and  technical 
education  should  be  imparted  only  by  those  who  are 
masters  of  the  great  art  of  teaching,  and  therefore  able  to 
liberalise  it.  It  is  too  often  thought  that  a liberal  educa- 
tion depends  on  the  subject  studied.  But  it  doesn’t. 
It  depends  on  the  attitude  of  mind  in  which  the  study  is 
undertaken.  A study  of  literature  or  theology  can  be- 
come as  highly  technical  as  the  study  of  drainage,  while 
the  study’  of  engineering,  with  its  great  social  history, 
and  the  many  sciences  underly'ing  it,  can,  if  undertaken 
in  the  right  attitude  of  mind,  provides  magnificent  facili- 
ties for  a liberal  education. 

But  increased  output,  important  as  it  is,  is  only  a part, 
and  a very  small  part,  of  the  industrial  problem.  The 
problem,  now  as  always,  but  more  now  than  ever  before, 
dominates  the  world.  From  one  point  of  view  our  in- 
dustrial system  has  done  more  for  human  brotherhood 
than  either  religion,  philanthropy  or  education.  Indeed 
hitheito  education  has  been  little  more  than  its  hand 
maiden. 

Less  than  two  centuries  ago,  if  either  the  Continent  cf 
Europe  or  America  had  been  swallowed  up  by  one  of 
Nature’s  great  convulsions,  it  would  have  caused  little 
mere  than  a ripple  in  the  economic  life  of  our  country,  for 
at  that  time  we  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a self- 
supporting  community'.  But  the  great  Enclosure  Acts, 
letting  loose  a mass  of  labour  power  from  the  land,  to  be 
later  on  utilised  in  factories  ; the  development  of  manu- 
factures, the  utilisation  of’ steam  and  electricity  as  driving 
powers,  the  growth  of  international  trade,  commerce, 
and  travel,  have  linked  the  world  together  in  a marvellous 
way,  creating  a community'  of  interests  between  nations 
that  has  made  them  more  interdependent  on  each  other 
for  their  continued  prosperity  than  many  English  counties 
were  a century-and-a-half  ago 

Reckless  Waste  of  Natures  Resouces. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  has  been 
recklessly  wasteful  of  nature’s  resources,  human  life  and 
energy,  yet  viewed  dispassionately  we  are  compelled  to 
realise  its  great  services  to  mankind.  No  other  influence  has 
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done  so  much  for  human  progress.  While,  however, 
it  has  created  a community  of  interests  between  nations, 
it  has  also  created  a new  human  cleavage,  a class  cleavage, 
and  out  of  its  own  necessities  has  driven  to  arms  what 
has  hitherto  been  a submissive  class  with  powers  that 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  has  created  a new  human 
power,  which  insists  that  the  system  shall  be  used  and 
controlled  in  human  interests. 

It  is  a mistake  to  either  ignore  or  disparage  what  is 
called  the  class  struggle.  All  human  progress  is  the 
outcome  of  struggle,  and  the  class  struggle  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  At  the  moment  it  may  threaten  revolu- 
tion by  violence.  That  is  the  inevitable  result,  when 
human  passions  run  high.  But' these  can  be  allayed,  and 
if  the  struggle  is  conducted  in  a spirit  of  sanity,  tolerance 
and  fair  play,  history  will  yet  record  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  factors  making  for  orderly  human  pro- 
gress. But  sanity,  tolerance  and  fair  play  are  born  of 
knowledge,  assimilated  in  a right  attitude  of  mind.  Hence 
the  need  for  a system  of  adult  education  that  will  help 
towards  a truer  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
struggle,  and  imbue  those  who  participate  in  it  with  the 
human  qualities  of  tolerance  and  fair  play.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  such  a system  is  only  needed  for  the 
working  class.  The  danger  to  the  community  that 
arises  from  the  conflict  of  class  interests  is  not  merely 
due  to  an  uneducated  working  class.  It  is  equally  due 
to  an  uneducated  employing  class.  The  successful 
employer  is  undoubtedly  an  expert  in  his  own  business. 
He  knows  how  to  utilise  the  forces  that  make  for  financial 
success.  But  he  is  too  often  woefully  ignorant  of  the 
sources  of  these  forces,  or  of  the  results  that  will  accrue 
from  a too  reckless  use  or  exploitation  of  them.  He  has 
all  the  gifts  that  make  for  successful  mechanical  organisa- 
tion, but  lacks  in  those  that  make  for  successful  human 
organisation.  If  this  is  true  of  the  employers  what  of 
the  multitude  of  shareholders  who  have  no  human  interest 
in  industry  and  are  only  concerned  with  their  share  of 
the  product. 

The  Qualities  Necessary  to  Captains  of  Industry, 

The  fact  is  that  the  qualities  necessary  to  a successful 
captain  of  industry  in  a democratic  community  is  still 
far  too  rare,  and  little  thought  has  as  yet  been  given  to 
how  best  to  cultivate  them.  But  the  time  is  coming,  and 
that  perhaps  very  soon,  when  our  captains  of  industry 
will  require  rarer  and  finer  gifts  than  that  of  our  finest 
statesmen,  for  they  will  require  to  be  the  leaders  of  free 
men,  and  not  the  manipulators  and  organisers  of  things. 
The  sort  of  education  that  will  best  engendei  these 
gifts  is  pre-eminently  a problem  for  our  Universities. 

The  importance  of  making  provision  for  the  education 
of  adult  working  men  and  women  is  now  generally  recog- 
nised, and  much  excellent  work  has  ahead}'  been  accom- 
plished. But  the  best  principles  and  methods  ot  teaching, 
and  the  best  form  of  authority  for  awakening  interest, 
stimulating  the  demand,  establishing  the  best  principles 
and  methods,  and  being  generally  responsible  for  control 
have  not  yet  been  quite  clearly  thought  out  and  accepted. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  our  Universities  and  Local 


Pfducation  Authorities  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  bodies 
best  fitted  for  providing  it.  Experience  proves,  however, 
that  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  adult  working 
class  are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered 
by  Universities  and  Local  Authorities.  The  reasons  foi 
this  are  numerous,  but  a brief  consideration  of  the  more 
important  will  suffice. 

Why  so  few  People  take  Advantage  of  our 
Educational  Facilities. 

(a)  Very  few  working  men  or  women  continue  the  study 
habit  after  they  leave  school.  New  interests  which  books 
do  not  satisfy  come  into  their  lives  and  occupy  all  their 
spare  time,  for  periods  ranging  from  6 to  20  or  more  years. 
When  interest  in  study  is  again  awakened  the  idea  of 
returning  to  schoo',  or  even  of  attending  University 
classes  is  distasteful,  as  they  may  have  to  mix  with 
students  who  are  strangers  to  them,  and  whose  education 
is  much  further  advanced  than  their  own. 

(b)  Working-class  students  attending  classes  provided 
by  Education  Authorities  and  Universities  require  as  a 
general  rule  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  regulations  of 
these  Authorities  as  to  time,  place,  tutor  and  syllabus. 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  success  of  adult 
education  depends  very  largely  on  the  students  being 
free  to  select  their  own  subject,  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
to  select  their  cwn  tutor,  co-operating  with  him  in  the 
preparation  of  the  syllabus,  meeting  their  tutor  on  a footing 
of  equality  and  comradeship,  keeping  their  own  register, 
and  being  generally  responsible  for  the  success  of  their 
class. 

(c)  There  is  no  organic  link  between  the  Universities, 
L.E.A.,  and  working-class  organisations.  Hence,  while 
these  bodies  may  provide  lecture  rooms  and  tutors,  they 
have  no  means  of  awakening  and  stimulating  interest 
and  thus  organising  the  demand. 

( d ) There  exists  a great  deal  of  latent,  and  a consider- 
able amount  of  active  suspicion  as  to  the  bias  of  Univer- 
sities and  L.E.A.s,  more  especially  in  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory and  social  sciences.  In  view  cf  the  light  which 
psychologists  throw  on  the  working  of  the  human  mind 
this  suspicion  would  appear  to  be  justified.  This  accounts 
for  the  growing  demand  for  what  is  called  “independent 
working  class  education,”  with  a definite  Marxian  bias. 
The  possible  effect  of  this  sort  of  education  is  that  it  may 
engender  the  fighting  spirit  of  fanaticism.  It  can  create 
an  attitude  of  mind  similar  to  that  produced  by  dogmatic 
instruction  in  theology  during  the  religious  wars  and  make 
orderly  progress  extremely  difficult.  It  is  not  the  serious 
study  of  Marxian  doctrines  that  is  responsible  for  this. 
On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Marx  is  illuminating  to  the 
serioiis  student.  It  is  the  method  of  instruction  that  is 
responsible  for  this  mental  attitude. 

While  it  is  possible  to  explain  the  effects  of  dogmatic 
instruction,  posing  as  education,  no  adequate  case  can 
be  made  against  the  argument  that  the  w'orking  class 
should  control  its  own  system  cf  adult  education. 

The  primary  function  of  such  a system  must  be  to 
enable  working  men  and  women  to  enter  into  [their  racial 
heritage- -science,  art,  literature,  music,  poetry,  history. 
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etc.,  thus  fitting  them  to  relive  in  their  own  mental  life 
the  life  of  the  race  they  belong  to  and  to  live  in  intellectual 
ease  with  their  fellows.  But  in  as  much  as  the  experience 
of  the  working  class  differs  from  that  of  any  other  class, 
the  result  of  improved  education  must  be  to  fit  them  to 
rationalise  their  own  experiences,  evolve  their  own  culture, 
and  express  their  mentality  in  their  social  environment. 
All  this  clearly  suggests  the  importance  of  permitting 
them  to  control  their  own  adult  education.  Moreover, 
by  doing  so,  suspicion  of  bias  is  removed  and  sympathy 
and  understanding  is  engendered. 

(«)  If,  however,  control  is  exercised  by  any  of  the  exist- 
ing working  class  organisations  that  are  not  primarily 
concerned  with  education,  the  tendency  will  be  to  measure 
the  value  of  the  education  provided  by  the  ardour  of  the 
disciples  it  produces,  and  not  by  the  development  of  the 
mental  capacity.  Propaganda  rather  than  education  ; 
disciples  rather  than  thinkers  will  tend  to  be  its  aim  and 
objects. 

The  Development  of  Adult-Classes. 

Since  the  rapid  development  of  a system  of  adult 
working-class  education  is  one  of  urgent  importance,  and 
since  the  system,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  should  on  the  one 
hand  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  on  the  other  meet  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
working  class,  I suggest  that  the  difficulties  I have  but 
briefly  touched  upon  can  be  best  overcome  in  the  following 
way  : — 

The  Authority  responsible  for  awakening  interest, 
stimulating  and  organising  the  demand,  establishing  and 
maintaining  right  principles  aud  methods,  and  exercising 
general  control  should  be  a working-class  organisation. 
This  organisation  must,  however,  stand  for  education  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  It  must  oppose  any  attempt 
to  impose  opinions.  While,  therefore,  it  ought  to  have 
close  relations  with  existing  working-class  associations, 
it  must  have  its  own  distinct  organisations  and  confine 
itself  to  its  own  functions. 

To  retain  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  the  working 
class,  it  should  be  representative  of  working-class  bodies, 
in  its  national,  District,  and  Local  organisations.  It 
ought,  however,  to  admit  to  membership  other  bodies, 
more  especially  educational  bodies,  which  accept  its  aims 
and  objects,  and  will  not  endanger  genuine  working-class 
control. 

Functions  of  Educational  Authorities. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Universities 
and  L.E.A's  should  be  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
good  tutors,  satisfy  themselves  that  the  standard  of  work 
done  justifies  the  payment  of  grants  and  accept  full 
financial  responsibliity  for  the  cost  of  tuition,  leaving  all 
other 'costs  to  be  met  by  the  workers  organisation. 

Such  a system,  I feel,  ought  to  recommend  itself  to  all 
parties  concerned.  It  would  remove  the  suspicion  of 
unfair  bias,  be  an  inducement  to  adult  students  to  join, 
inasmuch  as  students  will  more  readily  join  classes  under 
the  auspices  of  an  educational  movement  of  which  they 
are  members,  than  under  authorities  which  are  more  or 


less  alien  to  them,  while  it  would  satisfy  the  legitimate 
demand  for  working  class  control. 

Again,  it  should,  I think,  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Board,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  representative  in  char- 
acter, more  truly  representative  than  authorities  elected 
on  a geographical  basis,  while  the  provision  of  tutors, 
the  right  of  inspection,  and  the  control  of  the  purse  would 
give  to  the  Board,  Universities  aftd  Local  Authorities, 
that  measure  of  control  that  would  ensure  that  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  education  provided,  was  such  as 
they  could  approve. 

Provided  that  working-class  organisations  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  full  measure  of  responsibility,  such  a 
system  would  impose  on  them,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Universities  were  prepared  to  regard  it  as  the. 
representative  authority,  a system  of  adult  working- 
class  education,  probably  unique  in  the  world’s  history 
could  be  built  up  in  a comparatively  short  time,  for  the 
demand  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  in  the  near  future 
will  become  very  much  greater,  provided  it  is  fostered 
in  the  light  way  ; the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  encouraged, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  comradeship  is  main- 
tained. 

In  all  this  I have  purposely  refrained  from  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  Association  I am  associated  with, 
although  I have  done  little  more  than  endeavour  to  give, 
in  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  a somewhat  new  inter- 
pretation of  what  the  W.E.A.  has  been  endeavouring 
to  do  without  being  quite  clear  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  organisation  it  has  been  building  up.  I therefore 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I have  only  been 
expressing  my  own  personal  views  and  that  my  Associa- 
tion is  not  necessarily  committed  to  them  in  any  way. 

Summary. 

To  summarize  what  I have  said  : — 

1.  The  industrial  problem  is  primarily  psycho- 
logical, and  not,  as  generally  assumed,  economic. 

2.  It  has  its  roots  in  human  emotions  and  biases, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  mere  appeals  to 
reason. 

3.  There  is  great  need  for  restating  the  problem 
in  psychological  terms. 

4.  Since  objective  education  consists  in  exer- 
cising the  art  of  applying  psychological  piinciples, 
education  offers  the  most  hopeful  solution. 

5.  I suggest  as  educational  steps  towards  its 
solution. 

Ka)  The  cultivation  of  a common  human 
culture,  based  on  a recognition  of  the  native 
basis  of  the  human  mind,  a basis  common  to  all 
races  and  nations. 

( b ) That  this  culture  can  be  best  imbued  by 
qualified  teachers  idealising  humanity  for  oui 
children  in  our  elementary  schools  and  rationalis- 
ing the  ideal  in  our  higher  schools  and  Univer- 
sities. 

(c)  Developing^ human  energy  by  careful 
attention  to  the  physical  needs  of  our  children. 
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(d)  Awakening  interest  in  work,  by  a more 
careful  selection  of  work  suited  to  the  bents  of 
your  persons,  by  liberalising  technical  education, 
and  encouraging  working-class  control  in  the 
industry. 

( e ) Developing  a system  of  adult  education, 
controlled  by  a working-class  educational 
organisation,  recognised  by  existing  educational 
authorities,  including  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  conclusion, 'let  me  again  emphasis  the  importance  of 
viewing  the  industrial  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  feelings.  In  Western  communities  we  deify  the 
intellect.  I have  no  wish  to  undervalue  its  importance. 
It  has  been  well  described  as  " a superadded  biological 
perfection.'’  But  more  especially  in  human  conduct, 
the  intellect  is  no  more  than  the  servant  of  the  feelings, 
and  so,  in  our  scale  of  human  values,  our  intellectualists 
must  for  the  most  part  take  second  place.  It  is  the  men 
and  women  of  fine  feeling  who  really  matter. 

But  as  the  result  of  the  dominating  part  which  the 
emotions  play  in  the  life  of  all  of  us,  we  are  compelled  to 
recognise  that  each  and  all  of  us  are  biased.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  education  to  destroy  bias.  It  cannot  do  it. 
But  it  can  help  us  to  cultivate  the  good  bias,  the  bias  that 
will  enable  us  to  feel  our  common  kinship  with  all  classes, 
races,  and  nations,  helping  us  to  understand,  appreciate, 
sympathise,  and  rejoice  with  them,  in  all  their  successes 
and  failures. 

The  Pugnacity  of  the  British  Race. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately  we  are  a most  extraor- 
dinary pugnacious  people.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  taken  by  violence,  then  the  English-speaking 
race  .is  destined.to  " become  cock  of  the  walk,”;  not  only 
in  this  world,  but  in  the  world  to  come.  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  world  our  forefathers  borrowed  their 
theology  from  the  East,  a theology  that  is  the  negation 
of  violence.  .If  it  were  not  for  this  happy  accident,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that,  like  Alexander,  they- would  have 
set  out  to  conquer  the  world,  but,  unlike  Alexander, 
instead  of  shedding  tears  because  they  had  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  they  would  have  been  badly  smashed  up  in 
the  process.  That,  despite  our  many  mistakes,  would 
have  been  a great  loss  to  humanity. 

The  pugnacity  of  our  race,  as  the  recent  war  proves,  is 
not  the  monopoly  ,of  any  one  class.  The  working-class 
are  richly  endowed  wdth  it.  Therein  lies  a danger  for 
the  future.  But  if,  by  good  education,  we  cultivate  in 
the  minds  of  our  children  the  good  bias,  I at  least  am 
convinced  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  fighting 
pagans  of  the  West  will  take  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by 
violence,  settle  the  industrial  problem,  and  establish 
peace  and  goodwill  on  earth. 

The  Chairman:  1 v.-ill  now  ask  Mr.  J.  S.  Cornwell  to 
move  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  MacTavish  for  his  admirable 
paper. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cornwell  (Chairman  of  the  Bedstead  Manu- 
facturers’ Association):  I rise  with  very  great  pleasure 
to  moye  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  indeed  for  the 


magnificent  lecture  we  have  had  this  morning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  everyone 
here  will  go  away  from  this  meeting  in  a very  different 
frame  of. mind.  For  myself,  I am  bound  to  say  that 
never  in  the  course  of  my  life,  so  far,  have  I met  with  a 
paper  that  had  interested  me  so  deeply,  or  read  one  in 
which  I have  seen  such  a large  amount  of  deep  thought 
displayed.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  the  speaker  to 
more  than  emphasise  his  arguments,  I think  he  does  it 
unconsciously  in  his  own  person,  for  you  see  in  him  the 
result  of  what  a highly-educated  man  may  become.  I 
am  speaking  on  this  subject  in  a sense  rather  feelingly  ; 
although  at  the  moment  I am  the  chairman  of  an 
Employers'  Association,  I was  not  always  such.  I was 
on  the  other  side  in  my  earlier  days,  and  probably  the 
only  reaspn  why  I was  able  to  change  was  because  I had 
the  capacity  for  absorbing  certain  instructions,  or,  to  use 
another  word,  and  perhaps  the  proper  word,  education 
in  its  highest  sense.  I do  express  my  sympathy  with  the 
. views  expressed,  and  it  must  bring  home  to  us  many 
lessons  and,  as  our  French  neighbours  say,  " Give  us 
furiously  to  think.” 

Nor  an  Educated  Nation. 

With  all  our  advantages,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  an 
; educated  nation,  as  we  might  have  been  if  we  had  taken 
advantage  of  all  our  opportunities.  There  are  great 
opportunities,  but  I do  not  say  that  they  have  been  all 
they  should  have  been.  For  the  future,  we  do  not  want 
the  subject  of  education  to  be  dealt  with  in  a political 
sense.  We  want  it  to  be  for  the  betterment  of  every 
i man  and  woman  in  this  kingdom,  and  we  do  not  want 
it  to  be  for  the  play  of  any  party,  whether  political  or 
i religious.  If  I may  say  so,  probably  the  most  import- 
! ant  part  in  my  view  is  when  we  come  to  the  practical 
| point  as  to  why  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
I opportunities  given  us.  There  we  have  got  to  learn  a 
great  deal,  and  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  apply.  Education 
I is  civilisation,  and  where  you  have  ignorance  you  have 
savagery.  Therefore  is  it  not  advisable  to  take  advantage 
of  what  we  have  got. 

, A Comparison  with  Other  ; Countries. 

I have  been  privileged  to  travel  in  probably  all  countries 
in  Europe,  and  some  countries  outside,  and  by  comparison 
with  a large  number,  of  those  countries,  we  are  better 
educated,  I believe,  but  with  regard  to  some  we  are  worse 
educated,  and  if  I give  a personal  opinion  I should  say 
in  one  or  two  cases  it  is  for  want  of  opportunity,  or  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  the  classes  and  the  amount 
of  perseverance  given  by  the  teachers.  I am  speaking 
somewhat  personally  when  I say,  with  regard  to  my  own 
son,  that  he  was  educated  partly  in  Germany  and  partly 
in  France,  and  I found  that  during  that  time  he  occupied 
at  least  50  per  cent,  longer  , hours  both  in  France  and 
in  Germany  than  in  the  public  schools  of  England.  I find 
honestly  that  with  their  system  of  teaching  the  same 
subjects,  the  student  gets  it  much  more  quickly  because 
the  teaching  was  not  only  continued  over  a longer  period, 

I but  it  was  done  on  a better  system.  A German  boy  is 
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not  considered  to  be  educated  at  all  until  he  has  remained 
studying  to  the  age  of  19  years.  That  is  a matter  we  shall 
have  to  consider  in  the  future.  The  real  point  of  educa- 
tion comes  a little  later,  and  the  question  of  adult  education 
is  one  we  want  to  study  more  than  ever,  because  the 
mind  is  only  being  formed  in  the  teens.  It  is  receptive 
up  to  a certain  point  only,  and  its  real  development 
comes  later.  I hope  the  day  will  come  when  we  shall 
all  enter  into  that  development  with  the  idea  that  we  are 
going  to  make  ourselves  better  informed  persons,  with 
better  balanced  minds,  with  the  intention  of  being  units 
in  a whole  community  which  will  produce  in  the  end  a 
better  balanced  nation.  I repeat  that  I have  never 
listened  to  any  more  interesting  lecture  in  my  life.  I 
read  the  paper  before  I came  here.  I certainly  shall 
read  it  again  and  study  it  afterwards.  I commend  it 
to  every  one  here  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  endeavours 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  how  best  we  might  overcome  our 
difficulties.  1 have  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  there- 
fore in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  for  his 
kindness  and  for  his  most  wonderful  paper. 

The  Chairman  : In  asking  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams  to  second 
this  resolution  I want  you  to  understand  that  that  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  closing  down  the  discussion,  but 
1 put  it  to  you  that  after  the  seconder  has  spoken,  others 
who  speak  in  supporting  the  resloution  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  by  way  of  discussion. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Williams,  M.  Sc.  : If  I have  one  criticism 
of  the  paper  we  have  heard  this  morning,  it  is  that  Mr. 
Mac  Tavish  has  attempted  to  compress  into  one  hour., 
something  which  was  worthy  of  ten  hours.  I feel  that 
each  page  is  a lecture  in  itself  so  that  we  may  not  suffer 
from  mental  indigestion  through  having  so  many  good 
things  at  once.  I would  like  to  indulge  in  just  one  word 
of  criticism  of  a point  of  view  put  forward  by  Mr.  Mac- 
tavish.  He  said  that  emotion  is  more  important  than 
reason.  I think  that  psychologists  are  not  really  such 
wise  people  as  they  think  themselves  to  be  and  as  we 
think  them  to  be.  Psychologists  forget  that  there  are 
more  than  one  type  of  human  being.  There  are  people, 
some  of  whom  have  worked  themselves  almost  out,  who 
have  fought  during  the  war  and  who  have  come  back 
with  minds  as  ordered  and  as  orderly  as  they  were  five 
years  ago. 

Reason  v.  Emotion. 

They  have  learned  the  lessons  but  changed  no  prin- 
ciples. They  are  persons  whose  reason  controls  their 
mind.  You  can  divide  the  population  into  two  classes— 
those  in  whom  reason  is  the  most  important  and  those 
in  whom  emotion  is  the  most  important.  A man  of  calm 
reason  will  always  master  a man  whose  emotions  are 
master  of  him.  With  regard  to  education,  I happen  to 
be  a Welshman  and  Mr.  Mactavish  is  a Scotchman.  We 
Welshmen  and  Scotchmen  rather  despise  you  English 
people  for  your  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  education.  In 
Scotland,  I think  Mr.  Mactavish  will  bear  me  out,  one 
in  twelve  people  goes  to  a University.  It  is  not  one  in 
twelve  in  England  ; if  it  is  one  in  thirty,  it  is  nearer  | 


the  mark.  I know  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor 
a village  of  a hundred  cottages  have  raised  .£150 
for  the  endowment  of  Bangor  University.  How  many 
villages  in  England  of  one  hundred  cottages  would  raise 
a hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  a magnificent  institution. 
I do  not  believ  e that  there  exists  in  England  that  measure 
of  enthusiasm  for  education  that  characterises  Welshmen 
and  Scotchmen. 

Religious  and  Materialistic  Reading. 

I think  at  times  Welshmen  and  Scotchmen  are  a litxle 
too  idealistic.  If  you  go  into  their  houses  and  look  at 
their  books — I say  this  with  bated  breath  as  the  Bishop 
is  in  the  chair — you  will  find  that  there  arc  too  many 
books  of  sermons.  The  Welsh  workmen  is  highly  educated 
but  his  reading  is  almost  purely  literary  and  religious, 
and  very  little  of  what  I call  materialistic.  On  the 
other  hand  amongst  educational  enthusiasts  in  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  the  literature  has  been 
too  materialistic.  There  has  been  too  much  of  Haekel’s 
Riddle  of  the  Universe.  There  are  people  who  have 
never  devoted  an  hour  to  the  study  of  scientific  problems 
who  have  read  Haekel.  As  a matter  of  fact  Haekel’s 
Riddle  of  the  Universe  was  always  unscientific.  He  was 
an  apologist.  Every  man  having  bought  a copy  of 
Haekel’s  book  seems  to  think  that  it  is  all  true.  I do 
think  we  want  to  banish  from  education  the  materialistic 
conception.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  I happened  to  be 
brought  up  a member  of  the  Church  of  England  I cannot 
conceive  how  this  world  could  have  existed  unless  some- 
where or  other  there  was  an  Intelligence  beyond  mine. 

Law  we  cannot  Explain. 

I do  not  ask  you  why  I think  so  ; why  does  common 
matter  exist  ; what  is  that  law  we  call  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. I cannot  explain  it.  You  cannot  explain  it  at  all 
unless  there  is  some  power  above  human  power,  and 
therefore  I say  that  our  education  must  in  future 
be  inspired  by  the  belief  that  there  is  a Supreme 
Intelligence.  1 do  not  think  we  can  eliminate  that  from 
education.  We  cannot  eliminate  it  from  any  of  oui 
industrial  conceptions.  It  is  extraordinary  to  what  an 
extent  the  idea  of  God  prevails.  I do  not  believe  in 
your  non-moral  type.  The  instinctive  idea  of  right  and 
wrong  is  far  wider  spread  than  anyone  imagines.  I do 
not  know  why  it  is,  but  why  do  you  find  it  ? Why  does 
the  savage  worship  the  God  that  he  has  built  ? It  is 
because  somewhere  he  feels  that  there  is  something 
beyond.  It  is  not  education,  not  books,  and  yet  he  has 
this  feeling  for  religion.  I do  not  believe  in  Mr.  Mac- 
tavisb’s  non-moral  person.  Even  my  dog  is  not  non- 
moral  ; .you  have  only  got  to  see  his  apologetic  air  when 
he  has  done  something  wrong,  to  be  convinced  of  that. 

I think  we  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  Mr.  MacTavisli 
for  the  inspiration  he  has  given  us.  1 read  his  paper 
before  I listened  to  it,  and  I shall  read  it  again.  I shall 
read  it,  not  straight  through,  but  in  bits  and  think 
about  it.  I think  the  best  thanks  we  can  give  him  is 
to  study  the  paper  carefully  and  gain  a view  of 
education  on  the  basis  he  has  given  us  this  morning. 
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Mr.  Wybrew  : For  many  years  I was  working  long 
hours  and  when  I tried  to  improve  my  own  education  1 
could  not  get  the  best  opportunities,  the  classes  were 
nearly  all  for  the  young  and  I did  not  want  to  go  to  them 
for  that  reason.  I got  a smattering  of  knowledge  here 
and  there  and  later  on  I got  at  the  subjects  which  suited 
me  and  in  that  way  I managed  to  get  along  far  better 
and  I got  a little  more  education  than  I had  before.  The 
most  important  thing  is  what  are  our  boys  and  girls 
going  to  do  who  are  outside  the  Education  Act  of  1918  ? 
How  are  you  going  to  provide  them  with  education, 
and  when  you  have  provided  it,  how  are  you  going  to 
get  them  to  go  on  with  it  ? I think  it  must  rest  with 
employers  to  get  those  boys  and  girls  to  take  subjects 
that  will  interest  them.  I imagine  it  is  in  the  employers’ 
interests  to  tell  these  people  what  kind  of  education  will 
best  suit  them,  but  probably  a good  many  will  find  it 
out  for  themselves.  If  in  a few  years  you  find  that  the 
thing  is  working  badly  employers  should  give  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Mr.  Mac  Tavish  to  come  along  with  the  right 
class  of  people  and  then  I have  no  doubt  that  boys  and 
girls  would  get  together  and  get  the  education  they 
require. 

Mr.  Thomley  (Anchor  Cable  Company)  : I did  not 
think  of  taking  any  part  in  this  Conference  this  morning, 
or  talcing  up  any  of  your  time  at  all — in  fact  I have 
come  to  this  Conference  without  saying  a word,  but  as 
we  are  near  the  close  of  a great  Conference  I may  put 
my  own  case  and  express  my  pleasure  and  gratitude  to 
everybody  concerned.  In  regard  to  the  present  lecture 
there  are  just  two  observations  that  I should  like  to 
make.  One  is  a matter  relating  to  our  educational 
system,  particularly  that  applicable  to  elementary 
education. 

The  Elementary  Schools  a dumping  ground  for 
Facts. 

Mr.  Mac  Tavish  seems  as  though  he  would  get  some 
alteration  in  the  schools  for  teaching  on  historical  lines. 
I am  old  enough  to  remember  and  to  be  a witness  that 
the  schools  have  been  a dumping  ground  for  the  nation’s 
facts.  1 remember  the  time  when  the  system  was  en- 
tirely geographical,  and  it  was  much  in  favour.  Then 
we  had  it  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education  that  it 
might  become  periodic.  Then  it  became  concentric. 
It  is  now  eccentric.  I am  afraid  Mr.  Mac  Tavish,  that  by 
this  humanity  basis  we  shall  work  on  the  lines  of  the 
scheme  put  forward  by  the  Positivist  Society,  and  1 am 
inclined  to  think  that  that  is  a big  step  and  part  of  the 
system  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the  juvenile  mind.  When 
we  hear  people  talking  so  much  about  the  weakness  of 
our  elementary  school  system,  remember  one  or  two 
things  in  its  favour. 

The  British  Elementary  Schoot  s the  Finest  in  the 
World. 

1 am  one  of  those  who  honestly  believe  that  the  British 
elementary  schools  are  the  finest  in  the  whole  world, 
and  I am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  here  be  would 


have  confirmed  that  statement.  1 know  that  that 
is  his  opinion.  There  are  one  or  two  things  1 
myself  remember.  It  has  been  my  experience  during 
the  last  five  years  to  open  several  thousands  of  letters 
from  soldiers  at  the  Front.  The  handwriting  may  have 
been  bad,  but  most  of  those  letters  were  from  men  who 
left  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  But  although  the 
writing  and  the  spelling  may  have  been  bad-,  the  senti- 
ments expressed  have  been  everything  that  couid  be 
desired.  I think  we  must  never  forget  that  in  the  great 
army  of  seven  million  men  which  we  have  raised  in  this 
great  war  are  mainly  the  product  of  our  elementary 
schools,  and  we  have  found  seven  million  men  who  have 
been  amenable  to  the  strictest  discipline  and  have  faced 
sacrifice.  One  point  now  further.  As  1 came  here  this 
morning  a friend  said  : " I wonder  if  anybody  will  touch 
upon  this  in  relation  to  the  increased  output  of  labour.” 
1 am  rather  inclined  after  hearing  so  many  excellent 
addresses,  such  as  we  have  had  during  the  whole  of  the 
Convention,  that  we  are  just  a little  too  much  apt  to 
trust  and  attach  too  much  importance  to  political 
institutions. 

How  to  Reduce  the  Cost  of  Food. 

I will  explain  what  I mean.  Take  John  Teale 
who  worked  as  a farmer  in  the  16th  Century.  John 
Tfeale  was  a farmer  who  applied  scientific  methods  to 
the  breeding  of  sheep.  So  successful  was  he  that  he 
doubled  the  size  of  the  sheep  in  forty  years.  A man 
who  does  that,  doubles  the  supplies  of  mutton  that  are 
available  or  halves  the  price  of  mutton  to  the  world. 
Take  other  instances.  What  is  going  on  ? One  of  my 
own  friends  is  engaged  on  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the 
botanical  laboratories  in  Cambridge  University  where 
they  are  working  to  double  the  length  of  a grain  of  wheat. 

■ Everything  promises  that  in  the  course  of  time  they  will 
achieve  that  object.  What  does  a man  do  who  lengthens 
or  doubles  a grain  of  wheat  ? It  affects  the  cost  of  bread 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  Who  was  it  paid  the  French 
indemnity  of  ^200,000,000.  People  say  it  was  the  French 
people  who  paid  it.  I will  allow  that,  but  I am  going  to 
claim  something  else.  In  1868,  two  years  before  that 
war,  the  silk  industry  of  France  was  in  a serious  way, 
and  was  even  threatened  with  extinction,  but  Pasteur 
experimented  in  his  laboratory  and  found  out  the  cause 
of  the  silk  worm  disease.  The  scientist  more  than  any 
other  man  or  more  than  any  other  means,  paid  the  in- 
demnity of  ^200,000,000  to  Germany. 

What  Germany  did  with  the  French  Indemnity 
in  1870. 

What  did  the  Germans  do  with  the  indemnity  ? Two- 
thirds,  or  ^130,000,000  was  distributed  over  German 
Universities  and  her  manufacturing  establishments  and 
it  was  given  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  and 
scientific  research.  One  hundred  and  thirty  million 
pounds  or  more  than  the  British  Government  gave 
for  the  purpose  of  education  for  at  least  ten  years  following 
the  same  date.  Do  you  know — I have  the  authority 
-of  Lord  Sydenham  for  making  this  statement— 
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there  was  one  University  in  Germany  which 
received  a greater  sum  by  way  of  grant  than  was  paid 
to  the  whole  of  British  Universities  together.  And  we 
talk  about  the  money  spent  on  education  1 I quite 
realise  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Industrial 
League,  but  never  let  us  overlook  the  fact  that  their 
importance  mainly  lies  in  this  direction,  that  they  should 
promote,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  and  encourage  so  far  as 
they  are  able,  the  actual  work  that  is  being  done,  often 
in  the  dark  and  sometimes  by  men  despised,  but  always 
under  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  work  which  will  produce 
a multiplication  of  the  advantages  of  life  and  bring 
blessings  to  the  whole  community.  I am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  the  various  speakers  oil  different  occasions  for 
their  very  excellent  addresses,  and,  as  1 was  sent  down 
here  practically  to  be  converted  to  the  Industrial  League 
movement,  I do  not  think  I could  do  better  than  to  go 
back  to  the  place  1 have  come  from,  and  to  say  that  at 
the  very  earliest  opportunity  we  must  have  a branch  of 
the  League  in  our  district. 

A Delegate  : I am  only  an  ordinary  business  man,  but 
1 would  like  to  say  what  one  business  house  does.  What 
is  it  we  do.  We  give  to  everyone  of  our  boys  and  girls 
under  18  years  of  age  a shilling  a night  to  go  to  a con- 
tinuation school.  In  the  aggregate  the  number  of  our 
employees  is  considerable.  Every  boy  and  every  girl 
lias  os.  a week  given  to  him  or  to  her  to  induce  him  or 
her  to  go  to  the  continuation  school  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday.  We  have  got  a card 
out,  and  in  a space  on  each  the  initial  of  the  head  master 
is  entered,  and  that  is  brought  to  us  every  Friday  night, 
and  the  boy  or  girl  has  a shilling  a night  or  5s.  for  the  week. 
I thought  you  wanted  to  do  something  to  advance  the 
interests  of  education. 

The  speaker  was  subjected  to  continuous  interruptions, 
cries  of  “ Name  ” and  organisation.  As  there  seemed 
some  diffidence  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  disclose  his 
name  the  interruption  continued,  and  eventually  the 
delegate  left  the  hall. 

Navvy  Smith  f Discharged  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Federa- 
tion! : I only  wanted  to  say  a sentence.  Here  in  the 
Summary  it  says  : “ By  a more  careful  selection  of  work 
suited  to  the  bents  of  young  persons.”  I think  that  puts 
the  thing  in  its  proper  way,  and  I suppose  they  who  would 
best  know  are  the  parents.  I think  we  must  not  under- 
value the  necessity  of  parental  responsibility  with  legard 
to  the  future  of  our  children.  It  is  very  painful  to  know 
that  out  of  200,000  boys  that  have  left  our  elementary 
schools  65  per  cent  have  gone  into  unskilled  labour,  and 
a great  deal  of  that  has  been  due,  in  my  mind,  to  two 
things.  In  the  first  case,  the  family  budget  was  not 
enough,  in  pre-war  days,  to  allow  children  to  have  the 
benefits  offered  under  the  old  system,  and  the  second  was 
that  parents  themselves  had  not  taken  a sufficient  interest 
in  the  future  welfare  of  the  boys.  My  own  boy,  the  son 
of  a navvy,  has  risen  up  to  have  a first-class  University 
education,  and  has  now  taken  a job  for  nearly  a /1,000  a 
year,  because  the  employers  rightly  recognise  that  it  is 
to  their  interest  to  pay  this  salary  to  the  right  man. 


You  that  are  going  back  to  your  industrial  centres,  1 
want  you  to  be  brave  enough  and  able  enough  not  to  wait 
to  be  asked,  but  to  go  where  the  workers  have  been  de- 
luded and  prejudiced  against  education  as  something  only 
for  the  privileged  classes.  Mr.  Fisher’s  bill  has  brought 
a first-class  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 
I shall  not  be  satisfied  with  Birmingham  until  I see  more 
of  the  sons  of  Birmingham  in  the  University.  Tell  the 
workers  that  the  day  is  come  as  their  opportunities  are 
here.  Never  mind  about  tampering  with  Socialism  and 
Bolshevism.  You  that  have  knowledge  of  this  League, 
it  is  your  duty  and  obligation  to  go  out  into  the  market 
place  and  teach  them  wholesome  and  sound  doctrine.  1 
believe  that  the  hearts  of  the  workers  to-day  are  as  ready 
to  listen  to  men  of  sound,  solid  sense  as  ever  they  were 
in  the  days  when  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  worked  among 
them  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  : 1 am  sure  we  are  all  very  sorry  indeed 
that  a great  many  people  could  not  have  spoken  this 
morning,  but  time  does  fly.  I am  not  going  to  say 
much  this  morning  excep.t  this  one  thing.  It  is  my 
duty  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of  my'  own  work. 
In  my  own  judgment,  though  for  a long  time  the  nation 
did  something,  a little,  a considerable  amount  of  thanks 
are  due  to  the  Church  itself  for  education.  1 think  that 
has  sometimes  been  overlooked  even  by  those  who  them- 
selves owe  to  the  Church  their  education.  Still  I think  in 
more  recent  days  probably  we  have  not  been  as  fully  alive 
to  the  great  and  inestimable  benefit  of  education  as  we 
should  have  been. 

Our  Duty  to  the  Young. 

1 will  merely' — as  part  of  my  own  speech — read  to 
you  exactly  what  1 said  the  other  day  in  my  pastorai 
charge  with  regard  to  education  : “ It  is  so  important, 
in  my  judgment,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  that  we 
should  have  true  citizens,  that  I w'ould  follow  the  career 
of  the  child  with  love,  care  and  proper  attention  from 
its  conception  in  its  mother's  womb  to  its  full  growth 
into  manhood  or  womanhood.”  You  cannot,  if  you  bear 
in  mind  what  a child  is  and  what  you  are  going  to  make 
of  that  child  when  it  grows  up,  do  too  much  for  that  child 
that  it  shall  help  the  community,  and  unless  you  have 
it  instructed,  how  can  it  be  of  the  truest  service.  The 
individuality  of  the  child  is  important,  but  how  can  the 
individuality  be  brought  out  of  the  child  when  the  average 
teacher  has  fifty  or  sixty  children  to  deal  with  in  a kind 
of  mass.  You  cannot  do  it. 

The  Best  Teachers  Necessary. 

The  teachers  ia  all  our  schools  deserve  from  you 
every  respect  and  every  affection  for  what  they  have 
done.  Thank  God  the  teaching  profession  is  entering 
upon  an  entirely  new  field,  and  is  being  understood  better 
than  in  the  past  in  England.  Mr.  Williams  was  perfectly 
right  about  that.  We  have  got  to  have  the  best  teachers  ; 
we  have  to  pay  the  best  we  can  get  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  knowing  not  this  or  that  thing  in  educa- 
tion, but  the  very  meaning  of  education  itself.  We  have 
to  encourage  that  in  all  these  directions,  and  then  we  shall 
have  a truer  citizenship  than  at  the  present  lime.  \\  e 
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must  not  teach  people  only  what  they  are  to  get  out  of 
the  world,  but  what  they  are  going  to  give  it.  Teach 
everybody  to  be  of  full  service  to  the  world,  and  then  I 
think  you  will  have  done  a great  deal  towards  getting  rid 
of  the  difficulties  which  there  are  in  the  social  life  of  tne 
present  day.  I think  we  are  immensely  indebted  to  you, 
Mr.  MacTavish,  for  your  paper.  Mr.  Williams  was  right 
in  saying  it  was  not  one  paper,  but  a number  of  papers. 
I think  every  one  of  us  will  go  away  keener  in  our  desire 
t®  be  of  real  service  to  each  human  being  we  come  across 
and  to  make  that  human  being  of  more  service  to  the 
community.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  MacTavish  : I promise  not  to  detain  you  more  than 
a very  few  minutes.  Unfortunately  the  hearing  in  this 
hall  is  so  bad  that  I have  only  been  able  to  get  a very 
few  notes.  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  I in  no  sense  wish 
to  underestimate  the  importance  of  human  reason,  but 
1 do  insist  again  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  conduct 
what  people  feel  is  more  important  than  what  they  think. 
The  world  is  full  of  people  who  knew  the  right  thing  to 
do  but  do  not  do  it.  Why  ? Because  they  do  not  want 
to.  All  your  greatest  criminals  are  also  great  intellectuals. 
If  they  were  not,  the  policemen  would  very  soon  get  them. 
I could  develop  that  argument  in  a very  long  and  extensive 
way,  but  I have  said,  I think,  sufficient  to  indicate  what 
I really  mean.  Moreover,  as  a last  shot,  one  of  my  friends 
emphasised  the  importance  of  reason. 

Reason  and  Instinct. 

People  whose  business  it  is  to  reason  and  thrust  aside 
all  human  feeling  tell  you  that  the  native  basis  of  the 
human  mind  is  human  instincts.  For  scientific  pur- 
poses instinct  is  divided  into  three.  Knowledge,  intellect 
and  will.  You  cannot  touch  the  feeling  part,  though, 
after  all,  it  is  an  important  part  of  a man’s  mental  life. 
The  only  other  point  is  to  reply  to  our  freind  who  suggested 
that  we  have  the  finest  elementary  system  in  the  world. 
As  I have  been  through  it  I cannot  allow  that  statement 
to  pass  unchallenged.  I have  already  told  you  that  one 
child  out  of  six  was  so  seriously  defective,  mentally  and 
physically,  that  they  are  unable  to  derive  reasonable 
benefit  from  the  education. 

Overcrowded  and  Understaffed  Schools. 

Again  schools  are  shamefully  overcrowded,  and  scanda- 
lously undeistaffed.  Your  teachers  have  been  shamefully 
underpaid,  and,  to  be  frank,  many  of  them  have  not  been 
qualified  to  teach.  If  my  friend  claims  that  this  system 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  then  I am  sorry  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Under  the  Education  Act  it  can  become  the 
best  in  the  world,  provided  you  are  wise  enough  and 
vigorous  enough  to  insist  upon  the  local  authorities  using 
all  the  powers  invested  upon  them  by  that  act.  It  very 
largely  depends  on  local  feeling,  as  local  authorities  do 
not  go  any  faster  or  slower  than  public  opinion.  At  the 
moment  it  is  quite  an  exaggerated  claim  that  our  system 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  As  a matter  of  fact,  1 am  in- 
clined to  think  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  men  at 
the  front  survived  the  elementary  system  and  are  not  the 
product  of  it.  I want  to  thank  you  one  and  all  for  the 
veiy  patient  hearing  you  have  given  me.  I know  much 


of  my  stuff  was  very  stiff  and  thick,  but  I hope  you  will 
follow  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  and  those,  of 
you  who  do  not  study  the  paper  itself,  at  least  try  and 
begin  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  feelings 
as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics. 

The  Secretary  called  on  Mr.  R.  E.  Blain  and  Mr. 
Robert  Young,  M.P.,  to  propose  and  second  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Blain  : My  Lord  Bishop,  I move  the  vole  of 
thanks  with  very  great  pleasure  because  I know  it  will 
commend  itself  to  you.  We  have  had  connected  with 
our  Conference  representatives  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  have  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  we  have 
had  Bishop  Frodsham,  and  if  we  had  in  the  Church  of 
England  more  clergy  who  were  willing  to  come  down 
to  enter  into  the  common  life  of  the  people,  I am  quite 
certain  that  the  Churches  would  be  greater  successes 
than  they  are  to-day.  If  I might  I would  include  in  this 
vote  of  thanks,  thanks  to  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham 
and  to  those  who  have  contributed  so  much  by  the  pro- 
vision of  rooms  such  as  this,  to  the  success  of  the  series 
of  meetings  which  I hope  will  live  for  ever  in  our  memories. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  M.P.  : As  one  of  the  Labour  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Industrial 
League,  1 support  what  Mr.  Blain  said.  Yesterday  several 
of  the  delegates  expressed  their  desire  that  there  should  be 
a branch  of  the  League  in  Birmingham.  I believe  that 
will  come  into  being  very  shortly,  but  I want  to  say  that 
if  there  are  any  friends  attending  the  Conference  from 
further  afield,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  the  League  in 
their  district,  I trust  you  will  all  endeavour  to  help  us  to 
establish  a branch  in  your  locality,  and  if  any  worker  or 
employer  will  send  his  name  to  Mr.  Ames  we  will  try  and 
set  the  machinery  going  to  start  a branch.  We  wrant  to 
have  in  the  League  as  many  as  wre  can  w'ho  are  prepared 
to  work  for  it.  We  want  to  have  the  clergy  and  those 
who  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  we  want  to  have  the 
doctors  provided  they  are  prepared  to  come  in  and  render 
assistance  in  the  admirable  wxay  my  Lord  Bishop  has 
done.  I have  much  pleasure  in  asking  the  Conference 
to  thank  him  for  his  help  and  the  sincere  interest  he  has 
shown  in  our  cause. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said  : I have  come  to 
learn,  and  I have  found  that  it  is  a very  important  matter, 
and  I wish  sincerely  that  all  those  who  have  anything 
to  do  with  trying  to  teach  high  spiritual  matters 
would  come  amongst  the  people  and  learn  w'hat  the 
people’s  difficulties  are,  because  those  difficulties  of  every- 
day life  are  very  often  the  things  that  keep  people  away 
from  religion.  The  whole  secret  of  religious  influence 
seems  to  me  to  be  this  : If  we  can  try  to  help  employers 
and  employed,  indeed,  if  we  try  to  help  humanity  to  build 
up  a heaven  on  earth,  we  shall  find  more  people  desirous  of 
finding  out  what  the  heaven  in  another  sphere  may  happen 
to  be.  May  God  bless  and  prosper  you,  whether  employers 
or  employed,  and  make  you  every  day  of  more  use  to 
your  fellow-beings. 

This  terminated  the  Convention. 
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Industrial  League  and  Council 


Date. 

27th 

27th 

27th 

28th 

28th 

29th 

30th 

30th 

30th 


Date. 

2nd 
6th 
6th 
7th*  i 
7th 
8th 
9th 
9th 
11th 
11th 
12th 
13th 
14th 


15th 

20th 

21st 


(. Incorporating  the  Industrial  League  and  the  Industrial  Reconstuction‘  Council)  : 
SEPTEMBER  MEETINGS. 


Town. 

York 

Birmingham  ... 

Portsmouth'  ... 

York  ... 

Portsmouth  Brotherhood 
Apsley  Improvement  Committee 
Institutes  of  Journalists  (Whitley  Council) 
Redditch...  ...  1 ...  - ... 

Camberwell  ...  ' ...  Vi'  ... 


Speaker. 

Mr.  HENRY  ATKINSON 


Town. 


Mr.  E.  J.  P.  BENN' 

Mr.  WILFRED  HILL 
Major  PELLS 
Mr.  WILFRED  HILL 
Mr.  ROBERT  YOUNG* • 
Mr.  ERNEST  BEVIN 
Mr.  F.  L.  ARMSTRONG' 
Mr.  E.  J.  P.  BENN 

OCTOBER  MEETINGS 

. . , (. ; ' Speaker,  : [■ 


I 


til-. 


• BQ] 


i i "■  ; 


Birmingham 

West  Ham,  Y.M.C.A.  ...  ... 

Manchester  University 
•■London  Guildhall  ...  , 

Y.M.C.A.,  Tottenham  Court  Road  ... 

Inst,  of  Journalists  ‘Scientific  Management 
Manchester  ...  i ....-  i< 

Mansfield  , .,  ...  ■ . ...  , 

Keighley  ... 

Portsmouth  Industrial  Reconstruction  Soc. 
Portsmouth  Brotherhood  ...  ...  t 

Tower  Hill 

Conference,  Whitley'  Councils,  Institution  of 
Journalists 

Bermondsey  ...  i ...  i ...  ...  ■ 

West  Ham  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Guildhall. . . ...  ... 


Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  WHITLEY,  M.P. 

Mr.  A.  W.  FOSTER 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  WHITLEY,  M.P. 

Rt.-Hon.  G.  «:  ROBERTS;  M:f.  && 
Col.  POTTINGER 
Messrs'.  A.  LLOYD  & SONS 
Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  WARDLE,  C.H.,  M.P. 
.-Mr.-H.  G. -WILLIAMS 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  WHITLEY,  M.P!' 

Mr.  E.  J.  P.  BENN 

Mr.  E.  J.  P.  BENN  . . 

Major  HARRY  BARNES.,  M.P. 

Speaker  nut  yet  arranged. 

Col.  POTTINGER 
Mr.  E.  M.  HOWE 

Professor  RIPPER  and  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H. 
THOMAS,  M.P.  . ■ t ir  m;  .-  G 


22nd  ...  Scientific  Management  Institute  of  Journalists  Speaker  not  yet  arranged 
28th  ...  - Conference,  Whitley  Report,  Institute  of 

Journalists  ...  ...  ...  ...  Speaker  not  yet  arranged 

29th  ...  Bermondsey  i ...  ....  .»  ...  Mr.-  E.  J.  P.  BENN  •'  '>vA  < 

NOVEMBER-  MEETINGS,  - 

Date.  Town.  ..  . Speaker. 

3rd  ...  West  Hami  Y.M.C.A,  ..k.  ’ ‘ ...  ; ....  MR.  F.  L,  ARMSTRONG 

4th  ...  Tottenham  Court  Road  Y.M.C.A.  . , , ,...  Mr.  E.  J.  P.  BENN 

4th  ...  Guildhall,.,.-  ' ...  _ ‘ 'Dr-.  RUSSEUUXVELUS 

5th  ...  ‘Scientific  Management,’  Institute  of 

Journalists  ...  ...  ...  ...  • Speaker  not  yet  arranged 

7th  ...  Beckenham  Women’s  Citizens^  League-  ...  . Mr.  LI.  G,  WILL  JAMS  p y 

8th  ...  Portsmouth  Industrial  Reconstruction  Soc.  Col.  C.  L.  MALONE,  M.P 

9th  ...  Portsmouth  Brotherhood  ...  ...  ...  Col.  C.  L.  MALONE,  M.P. 

11th  ...  Conference,  Whitley  Council,  Institute  of- ( Speaker  not  yet  arranged  ■ 

Journalists 

16th  ...  Glasgow,  P.S.E -..  ...  •.  ...  Mr,  E.  M,  HOWE 

17th  ...  VCest  Ham  Y.M.C.A.  n Mr.  G.  ISAACS 

18th  ...  Guildhall...'  ...  , ...  • .../Sir  AUCKLAND  GEDDES,  The  LORD 

MAYOR,  (Sir  W.  COOPER) 

19th  ...  ‘Scientific  Management’,  Inst,  of  Journalists  The  SPIRELLA  CO.,  of  G.B.  Ltd. 
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20th 

25th 


26th 

30th 


Date 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 

3rd 

7th 

9th 

10th 

15th 

16th 

17th 


North  Hammersmith  Liberal  and  Radical  Mr.  T.  OWEN  JACOBSEN 
Association 

Conference,  Whitley  Workings,  Institute  of  Speaker  not  yet  arranged 
Journalists 

Glasgow  P.S.E Col.  C.  MALONE,  M.P. 

Portsmouth  Brotherhood  ...  ...  ...  Sir  G.  RIDDELL 


DECEMBER  MEETINGS. 


T own. 

West  Ham  Y.M.C.A 

Tottenham  Court  Road  Y.M.C. A. 

Guildhall... 

‘Scientific  Management’  Inst,  of  Journalists 
Portsmouth  Brotherhood 
Conference,  Whitley  Council  ... 

Bermondsey  Y.M.C.A. 

West  Ham  Y.M.C.A 

Guildhall... 

‘ Scientific  Management,’  Institute  of 
Journalists 


Speaker. 

Mr.  H.  V.  ROE 

Mr.  T.  OWEN  JACOBSEN 

Sir  G.  PAISH 

Messrs.  WATFORD  MNFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 

Sir  A.  STEEL  MAITLAND,  M.P. 

Speaker  not  yet  arramged 
Dr.  ALFRED  ROSS 
Speaker  not  yet  arranged 
Lord  EMMOTT  & Sir  RICHARD  VASSAt 
SMITH 

Speaker  not  yet  arranged 


Industrial  League  and  Council. — Autumn  Lectures. 

To  be  Delivered  by  Kind  Permission  of 


the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 


IN  THE  COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  GUILDHALL,  LONDON,  E.C.,  ON  TUESDAYS,  AT  4.30. 


Lecturer 

Titles. 

Chairman. 

Oct.  7th 

The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts, 
M.P. 

Some  Trade  and  Labour  Problems. 

Lord  Burnham,  C.H. 

Oct.  21st 

Professor  Ripper 

The  Universities  and  Industry 

The  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  M.P. 

Nov.  4th 

Dr.  Russell  W’ells 

Higher  Commercial  Education  and 
the  Universities 

Not  yet  arranged. 

Nov.  18th 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes 

Industrial  Outlook  ... 

The  Lord  Mayor 

Dec.  2nd 

Sir  George  Paish  

League  of  Nations  ... 

Not  yet  arranged 

Dec.  16th 

Lord  Emmott 

Government  Control  and  Industry 

Sir  Richard  Vassap 

Smith.  Bart. 


Applications  for  Tickets  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  66  Victoria  Street,  5.  IF.  1. 


Industrial  League  and  Council. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Lectures. 


A Series  of  Lectures  on  Scientific  Management 


WILL  BE  HELD  IN  INSTITUTE  OF  JOURNALISTS  ON  WEDNESDAYS,  6.30 


Date. 

Oct.  8th. 
Oct.  22nd 
Nov.  5th 
Nov.  19th 
Dec.  3rd 
Dec.  17th 


Speakers. 

Messrs.  A.  LLOYD  & SONS,  Ltd. 

Speaker  not  yet  arranged. 

Speaker  not  yet  arranged. 

The  SPIRELLA  CO.  of  G.  B„  Ltd. 

Messrs.  The  WATFORD  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ltd. 
Speaker  not  yet  arranged. 


INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 


For  the  Improvement  of  Relations  between  Employers  and  Employees. 

“ It  is  an  instrument  for  widening  toleration  and  for  effecting  a more  complete  understanding 
of  recurring  difference,  and  rival  interests.” — Rt.  Hon.  J-  R.  CLYNES,  M.P. 


Name  and  Objects. 

The  name  of  the  organization  shall  be  “ The  Indus- 
trial League,”  and  membership  shall  be  open  to  all  who 
approve  of  its  objects  and  subscribe  to  its  funds. 

Its  objects  are  to  bring  Employer  and  Employed 
together,  and  to  create  and  foster  harmonious  relation- 
ships permitting  a friendly  discussion  of  Industrial 
problems. 

Its  functions  are  purely  educational  and,  without 
seeking  to  interfere  in  trade  disputes,  it  will  be  ready 
to  place  any  information  in  its  possession  at  the  disposal 
of  its  members. 

Its  procedure  will  include  : — 

(а)  The  holding  of  meetings  to  discuss  Industrial 

questions  ; 

(б)  The  formation  of  District  Branches  to  carry  on 

the  work  of  the  League  in  particular  areas  ; 
(c)  The  publication  of  an  official  Journal  and  other 
literature  with  reference  to  the  work  and 
objects  of  the  League. 

Membership. 

The  following  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
League  : — 

(1)  Employers’  Organizations. 

(2)  Trade  Unions  and  other  Labour  organizations . 

(3)  Employers  of  Labour,  whether  Individuals, 

Firms,  or  Companies. 

(4)  Officials  of  Labour  Organizations. 

(5)  Persons  engaged  in  the  supervision  of  Labour. 

(6)  Employed  Persons  of  either  Sex. 

(7)  Individuals  who  approve  of  the  objects  of  the 

League. 

Funds. 

The  funds  of  the  League  shall  consist  of  the  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  of  the  members  and  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Minimum  Subscriptions. 

Employers’  Organizations  j 

Labour  Organizations  — - £2  0 0 per  annum. 

Firms  and  Companies  — J 

Employers  and  Individuals  10  0 ,, 

Persons  engaged  in  the  man- 
agement of  Labour  and 
Officials  of  Labour  Organi- 
zations — - - 0 10  0 „ 

Employees  of  either  Sex-  0 10  ,, 

Donations. 

The  Subscriptions  have  been  intentionally 
fixed  at  very  low  rates,  but  Donations  are 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  work  of  the  League,  and  are 
invited  from  all  in  sympathy  with  its  objects. 
They  will  be  used  for  the  general  work  of  the  League 
unless  subscribed  to  some  special  object. 


Management. 

The  financial  year  shall  end  on  the  30th  September 
in  each  year  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient 
an  Annual  General  Meeting  of  members  shall  be  held, 
at  which  an  Annual  Report  of  the  work  and  a financial 
statement  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption. 

At  this  Annual  General  Meeting,  a General  Committee 
shall  be  selected  to  consist  of  in  addition  to  two  repre- 
sentatives of  each  District  Branch,  such  number  of  other 
members  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  determined. 

The  General  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
annually,  when  a report  and  financial  statement  shall  be 
submitted. 

An  Executive  Committee  of  twenty  members,  repre- 
senting, so  far  as  possible.  Employers  and  Employed  in 
equal  proportions,  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Com- 
mittee. The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
increase  their  number  to  twenty-five.  The  quorum  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  five,  and  it 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  its  membership. 
The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  management  and  financial  administration  of 
the  League,  and  the  engagement  of  staff,  renting  of 
j offices,  &c. 

The  officers  of  the  League  shall  be  elected  at  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  shall  consist  of  a President,  two 
Vice-Presidents,  two  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  two  Hon. 
Treasurers.  An  equal  proportion  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Hon.  Secretaries  and  Hon.  Treasurers  shall  represent 
Employers  and  Employed  respectively. 

District  Branches. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power  to  establish. 
District  Branches  for  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  League  in  any  area,  and  shall  render  such  District 
Branches  any  assistance  in  their  power. 

The  District  Branches  shall  consist  of  representatives 
of  Employers  and  Employed  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  have  full  authority 
in  their  respective  areas  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
League. 

Each  District  Branch  shall  choose  its  own  Officers, 
and  shall  send  a regular  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

District  Branches  shall  remit  25  per  cent,  of  their 
yearly  income  to  the  Central  Funds,  with  a view  to  the 
extension  of  the  activities  and  to  assist  in  the  general 
objects  of  the  League. 

Each  District  Branch  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint 
two  representatives  on  the  General  Committee  of  the- 
League. 


lion.  Life  Member— Coe.  Sir  WILLIAM  DUPREE,  J.P.,  D.C.L. 

PRESIDENT-Kt.  Hon.  G.  H.  ROBERTS,  M.P.,  Food  Controller. 

Vice-Presidents— Mr.  H.  E.  Blain,  London  Underground  Railways,  &c.  : 

Mr  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secty.  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Hon.  Secretaries — Mr.  G.  Lathan,  Railway  Clerks'  Association:  Mr.  H.  Scholey,  Messrs  Scholey  & Co.,  Ltd. 
Hon.  Treasurers- Mr.  Lee  Murray,  M.Inst.C.E.;  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  Amalgamated  Musicians  Union. 
Secretary — John  Ames,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W-r, 


EXECUTIVE 


Sir 

Mr. 


A Bellamy,  C.B.E.,  National  Union  of  Railwaymen. 

Ivon  Brady,  M. I. E.E.,  Messrs.  Fredk.  Braby  & Co.,  Ltd. 

D.  A.  Bremner,  O B E. 

E.  R.  Brighten.  O.B.E.,  Ministry  of  food. 

K.  W.  Butler,  Messrs.  Whitmore  & Bayley,  Ltd. 

Alfred  1’utt. 

R.  Dennison,  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  Confederation. 

D.  Gilmour,  C.B.E.,  Scottish  Miners'  Associaiion. 

A.  G.  Gronow,  Messrs.  Waterlow^  Bros.  & Layton,  Ltd. 
Hugo  Hirst,  The  General  Electric  Co..  Ltd. 


COMMIT  TEE— 

Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  The  British  Aluminium  Co.,  Ltd. 

Barnett  Kenyon,  M.P.,  Derbyshire  Miners’  Association. 

” Vernon  A.  Malcolmson,  The  British  Empire  Producers' 
Organization. 

,,  E.  W-  Petter,  Messrs.  Petter’s,  Ltd. 

E.  Russell  Polden,  Messrs  Gale  & Polden,  Ltd. 

£ Jas  Seddon,  C.  H.,  M.P.,  Labour  Organiser. 

” Frank  Smith.  0:B.  If,,  Federation  of  Shipbuilding  Trades. 

John  Turner,  National  Union  Shop  Assistants,  htc. 

” Kobert  Young,  O.B.E.,  M.P.,  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers- 


f A Word  to  Employers 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE 

PREACHES  INDUSTRIAL  HARMONY 

Industrial  Harmony  in  your  Business  would 
mean  that 

Your  work  would  run  smoother. 

You  could  make  contracts  with  safety. 

Capital  invested  in  extensions  would  be 
secure. 

You  would  have  intelligent  and  hard  working 
employees  earning  high  wages. 

And  your  Profits  would  not  suffer. 

VAnd  Word  to  Workmen^/ 

INDUSTRIAL  HARMONY  MEANS 

CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT. 

HIGH  WAGES. 

LOW  COST  OF  LIVING. 


By  Industrial  Harmony  Employees  and  Employed  can  make  this  country  the 

GREATEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  SHOULD  JOIN 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE  AND  COUNCIL. 

Fill  in  the  Membership  Form  on  page  vii.  of  Advts. 
and  send  to  the  Secretary,  66  Victoria  Street,  5.  IE, 


JONATHAN 
LONGBOTHAM 
& SONS,  Ltd. 

Merchants. 

j 

Cost  I & Coke 


Timber, 


I ron  & Steel. 


SHEFFIELD. 

CARBON  CHAMBERS. 
WATER  LANE. 

Telegrams  : SURVEY,  SHEFFIELD 
Nat.  Telephone: 

SHEFFIELD  2461,  2,  4. 

Timber,  Iron,  and  Steel : 

SHEFFIELD  3306  & 3308. 

LONDON 

64,  VICTORIA  ST., 

S.W.1. 

Telephone : 

VICTORIA  1043. 


NEWEY’S 

HOOKS  & EYES  & 
SNAP  FASTENERS. 

All  the  Leading  Costumiers  and 
Dressmakers  use  Newey’s;  they 
are  rustless,  absolutely  reliable, 
and  cannot  become  accidently  un- 
& * fastened.  * * 

NEWEY’S  HAIRPINS 

Scientifically  constructed  in  a 
variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 

4o  * 

In  small  things  as  well  as  great, 
ladies  should  insist  on  British 
^ production,  and  Newey’s  £ 

£ £ Specialities  are  & £ 


BRITISH  THROUGHOUT. 


Of  all  Drapers. 

Newey  Bros,  Ltd-, 


Brearley  Street,  Birmingham. 
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Rubber  Insulated 
Wires  & Cables 


^^7"  E have  at  our  Anchor  Works,  Leigh,  Lancashire, 
a complete  organisation  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  Rubber  Insulated  Wires  and 
Cables  for  every  requirement. 

ihe  products  of  this  fully  equipped  factory  are 
• known  and  used  by  an  extensive  clientele,  who  appre- 
ciate the  reliability  and  hardwearing  qualities  of  our 
manufactures. 

Selected  materials,  skilled  workmanship  and 
prompt  despatch  means  an  efficient  service  to  our 
customers,  and  all  requests  for  quotations  or  literature 
receive  prornpt  attention. 

Our  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Electric 
Cables  and  Accessories  is  always  at  your  disposal. 


HAMILTON  HOUSE,  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


OUR  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT— A SATISFIED  CUSTOMER. 


PROMPTNESS. 

"For  your  promptness  many 
thanks  ! You  assuredly  try  to  live 
up  to  the  promises  in  your 
original  adverti  sements." 


ILLUSTRATED  WORK 

"The  Book  has  been  received 
in  perfect  order.  It  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  Printing  & Illus- 
trating both  well  and  artistic." 


From  all  Corners 
of  the  Globe 

pour  appreciations 
of  the  work 
done  by 


'Phone 

779  Oxford. 


FOX,  JONES  & Co., 

HIGH-CLASS 

PRINTERS, 

Kemp  Hall  Press,  High  Street, 
OXFORD. 


TTelegrams ; 

“ Fox,  Kemp  Hall, 
Oxford." 


Our  Special 
Lines : 

BOOKS, 

PAMPHLETS, 

CATALOGUES. 


CARDS. 

“Am  very  much  pleased  with 
War  Study  Cards.  Many  thanks 
for  doing  them  so  promptly.” 


Typesetting  & Casting 

by  

Modern  Machinery. 


FINE  BOOKWORK. 

[Extract  from  Preface  of  Lloyd 
Family  Records  and  Pedigrees.]  I 
“ I wish,  too,  to  pay  atribute  of 
thanks  tothe  Printers,  for  the  care 
and  skill  which  they  have  exercised 
in  carrying  out  my  wishes." 


FOUR  MACHINES  OF 
PRACTICAL  UTILITY. 

The  “ KUTMOR  ” ELECTRIC  DRILL.  This  machine  possesses 
a number  of  original  features  in  design  and  mechanical  construction 
which  places  it  in  the  highest  class  of  tools  for  practical  use. 
The  motor  is  suitable  for  A.C.  or  D.C.  Circuits,  is  fully  enclosed,  air 
cooled,  and  has  a low  current  consumption.  All  parts  are 
standardised  and  easily  replaceable. 

The  “MIDGET  KUTMOR  ” ELECTRIC  DRILL.  This  machine  is 
the  lightest  electric  drill  in  the  world.  It  is  suitable  for  light  work 
up  to  i"  holes  in  steel  or  f " in  brass  or  wood.  A practical  labour- 
saving  device  that  will  increase  production  and  decrease  working 
costs. 

The  “PREMIER”  ELECTRIC  BLOWER.  Designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  establishments  needing  an  efficient  blowing 
apparatus.  Fulfils  the  conditions  of  rapid  action,  light  weight 
and  convenience  in  carrying.  Suitable  for  A.C.  or  D.C.  Circuits. 
A well-made  machine  that  can  be  conveniently  carried  to  wherever 
it  is  required. | 

The  “PREMIER”  ELECTRIC  GRINDER.  A strongly  constructed 
tool,  suitable  for  external  or  internal  grinding  on  the  lathe,  tool 
grinding  on  the  milling  machine,  and  surface  grinding  on  the  planer 
or  shaper.  The  motor  is  fully  enclosed,  air-cooled,  and  has  a low 
current  consumption.  Extremely  light  and  useful  for  a wide 
variety  of  work. 

SCHOLEY  & CO.,  LTD., 

f§@,  Vecforea  St.;  S=W.  1 • VICTORIA"  6663  . 


DO  YOU  BUY  PRINTING? 


not  just  so  much  type,  ink  and  paper,  but  real  sales-making 

literature,  attractively  designed  and  produced  ; the  kind  that  creates 
the  desire  to  buy,  and  sells  the  goods  ? If  so,  it  will  pay  you  to 
get  in  touch  with  us,  for  our  work  will  please  you  as  much  as 
it  does  some  of  the  keenest  buyers  in  England. 

Here  are  some  of  our  Specialities  : 

COLOUR  WORK  HOUSE  ORGANS 

CATALOGUES  POSTER  STAMPS 

BOOKLETS  SHOWCARDS 

F O L D E R S STATIONERY 

Every  buyer  should  read  regularly  our  House  Organ  "The  Ambassador .” 
It  is  full  of  helpful  articles  on  printed  salesmanship.  Write  for  copy  to-day. 


H. 


J.  GOSS  & COMPANY,  LTD 

For  High  Grade  PRINTING  for  All  Purposes 

299-301,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.l 


Sv 


WONWORKS 


NEAR  NOTTINGHAM. 


‘to 


CAST  IRON  PIPES 


OFFICE 

Maxwell  House 
Arundel  Street  w.c.2 
Telephone  6808  Central 
Telegrams."  Cobbles”  Estrand  London. 


MANCHESTER  OFFICE \ 

Grosvenor  Chambers. 
Deanscate 
Telephone.  4945Citv 
Telegrams.  “Spigot"  Manchester. 


The  General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 


KNOWN  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  AS  THE 


g.e.<2. 


V- 


Manufacturers  and  Suppliers  of 
EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 


Including  : Complete  Central  Station  Equip- 
ment. Electrical  Plant  of  every  description, 
Motors,  Dynamos,  Switchboards,  Switchgear, 
Measuring  Instruments,  “ Witton-Kramer  ” 
Portable  Electric  Tools,  Drills,  Lifting  ^ 
Magnets,  Etc.,  Engineering  Supplies,  Electric 
Fans,  Electric  Lighting  Supplies,  Fixtures 
and  Glassware,  Osram  Lamps,  Robertson 


Lamps,  Arc  Lamps  and  Accessories,  Carbons, 
Cables,  Conduit,  Wiring  Outfits,  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Apparatus,  Bells  and  Signall- 
ing Apparatus,  Batteries,  Heating  and  Cook- 
ing Apparatus,  Electro-Medical  Apparatus, 
Transformers,  Advertising  Signs,  Illuminating 
Devices,  Etc.,  Etc. 


fi  " . ...HEAD  OFFICE: 

67,  Oueen  Victoria  Street,  London^  E.C.4. 

Telephone  : London  Wall  No.  3000  (32  Tincsfi  Telegrams  : " Ulectricity,  Cent,  London.  ' 
Cablegrams  : v Polyphase,  London.' 


British  General  Electric  Co., 
Ltd.,  257,  Clarence  Street, 
Sydney  (N.S.W-.)-  590 

Bourke  Street  West,  Mel- 
bourne (Victoria),  and  8, 
Willeston  St.,  Wellington 
(N.Z.).  General  Electric 
Engineering  Co.,  203  to  207 
Murray  St.,  Perth  (W.A.), 
with  agencies  in  Brisbane 
(Queensland),  and  Hobart 
(Tasmania) . The  British 


FOREIGN  BRANCHES  : 

General  Electric  Co.,  Ltd., 
83  and  89,  Castle  St.,  Cape- 
town, and  corner  of  Love-' 
day  and  Andefson  Streets, 
Johannesburg.  The  General 
Electric  Co.,  India,  Ltd., 
14,  Old  Court  HouseJStreet, 
Calcutta,  and  106,  Armenian 
Street,  Madras.  The  General 
Electric  Co.  of  China,  Ltd., 
2 Queen’s  Buildings,  Hong 
Kong,  1 '&  2 Ningpo  Road, 


Shanghai,  4,  Tung  Ting 
Road,  Hankow.  General 
Electric  de  France  Ltd.,  10- 
12,  Rue  Rodier,  Paris.  N.  V. 
Van  den  Berg  & Co’s.,  Metaal- 
handel,  163,  Prinz  Hendrik 
Kade,  Amsterdam.  Anglo- 
Argentine  General  Electric 
Co.,  Ltd.,  1475-1483  Riya- 
davia  IPlasa  del  Congresso) 
Buenos  Aires  (Argentina) . 


Hull,  Southampton,  Cork, 


HOME  BRANCHES: 

Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Bristol,  Swansea,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 

Aberdeen,  Ipswich,  &c. 


WORKS : 

Witton,  Birmingham,  London,  Manchester,  Salford,  Lemington-on-Tyne,  Coventry, 

Erith,  and  Southampton. 
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